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MADE AND PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN 


FOREWORD 


T is my proud privilege as Colonel of the King’s Regiment to introduce 

to the public the History of the Regiment in the Great War, which has 

been compiled so ably by Mr. Everard Wyrall, who has spared no 

pains to give a faithful record of the doings of each of our Regular, Special 
Reserve, Territorial and Service Battalions. ‘The History teems with instances 
of heroism in the field, of tasks well done, of real devotion to duty. 

To those of us who have been brought up in the Regiment our Regimental 
History has always been a sort of Bible since the day we joined. In it we could 
always read with pride of the doings of our battalions in various parts of the world 
during the past two hundred and forty-two years, of the glorious way in which 
the Honours on our Colours were won by those whom we are proud to follow. 
We like to read of the Regiment performing splendid service under the Duke 
of Marlborough at Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, Malplaquet, and of the 
distinction gained in its early days. We like to follow the doings of our pre- 
decessors in Canada, India, Afghanistan, etc., in later years, and we were proud 
of the part played by The King’s Regiment in the Defence of Ladysmith and 
in the South African War. | 

All the above forms a chapter which is dear to the hearts of all Kingsmen. 

It may here be noted that on 1st July, 1881, the title of the Regiment 
became The King’s (Liverpool Regiment), and on that date began a friendship 
with the City of Liverpool which has grown stronger and stronger as the years 
have gone by and to which I shall allude again later. 

That brings us to the opening of the next great chapter in our History— 
The Great War. 

To paint this picture it is necessary to go back to August, 1914. The Ist 
Battalion was then quartered at Talavera Barracks, Aldershot, as part of the 
6th Infantry Brigade. The 2nd Battalion was in India. How well do I remember 
those days. I was commanding a company in the 1st Battalion at Aldershot 
all the summer of 1914, but just before the Expeditionary Force sailed I was 
taken away to fill an appointment on the Staff of the III Corps. 

Two pictures will remain in my memory for all time. The first is the grey 
dawn of an August morning on the Barrack Square at Talavera Barracks, when 
the 1st Battalion, under that splendid Commander, Lieut.-Colonel W. S. 
Bannatyne, marched off to entrain—an inspiring sight, a magnificent battalion 
at war strength determined to carry on the great traditions of The King’s— 
and to answer any calls which might be made upon it. We little thought what 
that journey was to contain. 

The second picture was one which I alone was privileged to see. I inspected 
the same battalion outside Cologne soon after the Armistice. It was then under 


Capt. (now Major) D. M. King, D.S.O., M.C. It was not easy to address that 
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battalion. There it was before me, having reached its goal. Of the 1,000 officers, 
non-commissioned officers and men I had seen start out from Aldershot in 
August, 1914, on that journey, not a single officer and barely a handful of non- 
commissioned officers and men remained, and yet the battalion had won through. 
There were the Colours before me with their pre-war Honours on them. How 
many new ones had they earned? My heart was too full to say much to the 
battalion. My greatest friends, my brother officers, all my old company except 
one or two, had gone; the majority had paid the supreme sacrifice. How I missed 
the sight of Lieut.-Colonel Bannatyne at the head of the Regiment, and all the 
others. I wanted them all with me to see the sight before my eyes—to see 
the officers and men standing before me, officers and men who had joined the 
Regiment from all parts of the Empire, who had proudly worn our badges, 
who had made themselves heart and soul into Kingsmen, the survivors of the 
thousands and thousands who had helped to bring the Regiment through its 
great trial with infinite credit and who seemed to be giving me a silent message 
as if to say, ““Here are your standards—we have reached the goal. Here is your 
Regiment safe in port at last and with credit added to its great name.”’ 

I remember trying to thank them in the name of all old Kingsmen. How 
I wished others could have been with me, and, more than all, how I wished all 
our comrades who had fallen by the way could have seen their task accomplished. 

May I be pardoned for painting that picture? They were my friends and 
comrades with whom I lived and played. 

But that picture is the picture of all the other battalions. We are indeed 
proud that our Regiment contributed no less than forty-five battalions to the 
War, each one of whom came through with infinite credit. We were represented 
not only in France and Flanders, but in Macedonia, on the North-West Frontier 
of India and in North Russia. 

I have met many Commanders who had battalions of the Regiment under 
their command. One and all have praised them as battalions who never failed 
them in tight places. That is the real test. 1 am thankful to think that their great 
work will go down to History. 

I am very grateful to the Lord Mayors of Liverpool and to the citizens 
of that great City both for the help given to battalions of the Regiment during 
the War, and for their kindness and generosity since—without it these volumes 
could not have been produced. 

I am very grateful to all those who have lent their Diaries to help the 
historian in his great task. 

The names of Kingsmen inscribed on the Menin Gate at Ypres are a 
History to themselves alone. 

It is my earnest hope that before many years we shall have a Regimental 
Chapel in Liverpool Cathedral, in which will be kept a Roll of Honour of the 
names of all those Kingsmen who gave their lives in the service of their King 
and Country, and whose memory will be ever dear to us. It is in great measure 
due to their bravery and devotion to duty that His Majesty was pleased to 
honour the Regiment by becoming its Colonel-in-Chief in 1925—~an Honour 
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for which all past and present Kingsmen and the citizens of Liverpool are deeply 
teful. 

I feel sure that all those who have been associated with the King’s Regiment 

will find this History of much interest, and our best thanks are due to Mr. 

Everard Wyyrall for all his trouble. It is only too true to say that he has written 

it, not only as an expert historian, but as a real friend of The King’s Regiment. 


Clrdarsseg Oo General 


Colonel, The King’s Regiment 
Quetta, (Liverpool) 
1st November, 1927. 
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West Lancashire Area. 


The White Horse within the Garter. ‘Nec aspera terrent.”” In each of the 
four corners the Royal Cypher ensigned with the Imperial Crown. 
The Sphinx superscribed “Egypt.” 


“Blenheim,” “Ramillies,” “Oudenarde,” “Malplaquet,” “Dettingen,” 

“Martinique, 1809,” “Niagara,” ““Delhi, 1857,” “ Lucknow,” “Peiwar 

Kotal,” “Afghanistan, 1878-80,” “Burma, 1885-87,” “Defence of 
Ladysmith,” “South Africa, 1899-1902,” “Afghanistan, 1919.” 


The Great War—45 Battalions —‘Retreat from Mons,” “Marne, 1914,” 
“*Aisne, 1914,” “Ypres, 1914, ’15, ’17,” ** Langemarck, 1914, °17,” “Gheluvelt,”” 
**Nonne Bosschen,”’ “* Neuve Chapelle,” ““Gravenstafel,”’ ““St. Julien,” “Frezen- 
berg,” ““Bellewaarde,”” ““Aubers,”” ““Festubert, 1915,” “Loos,” “Somme, 
1916, ’18,” “Albert, 1916, 18," ““Bazentin,”’ ““Delville Wood,’’ ““Guillemont,”’ 
**Ginchy,”’ “‘Fleurs-Courcelette,”” “‘Morvaly” ““Le Transloy,”” ““Ancre, 1916,” 
**Bapaume, 1917, °18,”" “Arras, 1917, ’18,” “Scarpe, 1917, °18,” “Arleux,” 
**Pilckem,”’ “*Menin Road,” “Polygon Wood,” “Poelcappelle,”’ “*Passchendaele”’ 
“Cambrai, 1917, ’18,” ““St. Quentin,” ““Rosiéres,”’ ““Avre,”” “Lys,"’ “Estaires,”’ 
**Messines, 1918," “Bailleul,” ““Kemmel,” “Béthune,” ‘“‘Scherpenberg,”’ 
*“Drocourt-Quéant,”” “‘Hindenburg Line,’”” “‘Epéhy,” “Canal du Nord,” 
**St. Quentin Canal,”’ “Selle,” ‘‘Sambre,”” “France and Flanders, 1914-18.” 
““Doiran, 1917," “‘Macedonia, 1915-18.°° “N.W. Frontier India, 1915,” 
**Archangel, 1918-19.” 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


N his admirable Foreword to this History of the King’s Regiment 

(Liverpool), General Sir Charles Harington refers to the inspection of the 

1st Battalion at Cologne soon after the Armistice. That was in 1918, and 

now, ten years after the last year of the War, this, the first volume of the 
Regimental History is available to all those who would read the story of one of 
the finest line Regiments in the British Army, from the outbreak of War to 
the end of the year 1915. To some, ten years may seem a lengthy period, but 
the History was begun only two or three years ago and two more volumes have 
yet to be written. The writing of this History necessitates the reading of over 
a thousand Battalion Diaries alone, to say nothing of the diaries kept by Brigade 
and Divisional Headquarters, with their bulky appendices, all of which have 
to be carefully scrutinised in order that items of particular interest to the 
Regiment may not be missed; private diaries, documents and letters, have also 
to be read and maps studied, as well as the dispatches and all available authorities 
compared with the narratives in the official diaries. 

The popular conception of a military historian is of a hard-headed, 
calculating, unemotional person, who, having to deal with facts, feels nothing 
(and therefore can impart nothing) of the thrills and excitement felt by fictional 
writers; and the popular conception (I take leave to say it) is wrong. Comedy 
and tragedy, laughter and tears, all the elements of fiction and far more are to 
be found in these human documents kept in the field. The stark naked truth 1s 
here, the ghastliness of the front-line trenches, the gaiety of the back or (so 
called) ‘‘rest’’ areas, where Divisional Concert Parties soothed the quivering 
nerves of those who had just come out of the inferno; may be it 1s only a slip 
of paper which sets the emotions working, for those few square inches are 
scrawled over with a pathetic and frantic message for reinforcements or help; 
and the paper itself 1s muddy and blood-stained. Or perhaps a trench map, 
torn and battered, such as came into my possession recently, with the following 
words written by an illiterate hand in indelible pencil in one corner, “‘I tried 
my best but they would not appreciate.”” What speculations of the conditions 
under which those words were written, lie here! 

I need not comment on the splendid deeds of the King’s men as recorded 
in this volume, only to say that they are worthy of the great city after which 
the Regiment is named; worthy also of that great county which bred them. 
Enough to write that in every sense of the word they were ‘King’s men.” 

I should like to add how grateful I am to General Sir Charles Harington, 
G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O., Brigadier-General C. J. Steavenson, C.B., C.M.G., 
and Colonel T. W. S. Graham and those officers of the Regiment who so 
kindly read the manuscript of the History before it passed into the hands of the 
printers; for their very valuable comments and suggestions and ready assistance 
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in obtaining for me further information without which the work must have 


suffered. 
Also, I would again express to Brigadier-General J. E. Edmonds, C.B., 


C.M.G., Director of the Historical Section (Military Branch) of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence and his Staff, my gratitude for their invaluable help at all 
times. 

EVERARD WYRALL. 
Author's Club, S.W.1. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE KING'S 
REGIMENT (LIVERPOOL) 


CHAPTER I 
THE isr BATTALION MOBILISES AND LEAVES ALDERSHOT 


MONGST the many errors made by the German General Staff 
when the War began in August, 1914, was an entire miscalculation 
as to the efficiency and striking power of the British Army. Admit- 
tedly, against the conscript Armies of the Great Central Powers, 
the small voluntary Army of Great Britain seemed insignificant. But never 
had the military Forces of the Crown entered upon hostilities with a foreign 
nation, better trained, better equipped or in better fettle. Indeed, many of those 
competent to express an opinion, who passed through all the years of the Great 
War, have said of the British soldier of 1914: 


““We shall not look upon his like again.” 


Be that as it may the fact remains that when, at 12-15 a.m. on §th August, the 
Foreign Office issued the now-famous statement that a state of war between 
Great Britain and Germany had existed as from I1 p.m. on 4th August, the 
divisions in the United Kingdom forming the British Expeditionary Force 
had only just completed their annual training, and there was not an officer or 
man who was not able to march comfortably in one day his twenty to thirty 
miles. In the use of the rifle the British soldier had no equal, either in marksman- 
ship or bayonet fighting. The troops of no other nation in the world were able 
to fire as rapidly as his fifteen shots a minute, well and accurately aimed; a feat 
which later so astonished the Germans at Mons that they declared the British 
Army was armed with thousands of machine guns, whereas the allotment per 
battalion was but two. In those early days there were no such formations as 
machine-gun companies or machine-gun battalions, they had never existed in 
the British Army, just as hand-grenades and bombs had been relegated to a 
past age. In discipline also our soldiers were a splendid example of what a 
_ thorough and efficient training could produce. In every officer and man there 
shone a glorious esprit de corps, or “‘pride of regiment,” that wonderful thing 
for which throughout the grim and bloody struggles between 1914 and 1918 
many yielded up their lives, sacrificed them upon the altar of duty, often 
dying with the name of their beloved Regiment upon their lips: in the official 
diaries of the War, kept by battalions in the field, there are many such instances. 

It was this small, but perfectly trained, equipped and disciplined army, 
which the Germans referred to as “‘contemptible,”’ a term which stuck to the 
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old British Regular Army of 1914, so that the divisions which formed the 
original Expeditionary Force became known as the “Old Contemptibles.” 

For several days, before the declaration of war with Germany, the United 
Kingdom from John o’ Groats to Land’s End was in a state of suppressed 
excitement, intermingled with a strange restlessness bordering on fear. The 
whole country was afraid lest the Government of the day should not honour 
the signature of Great Britain to the treaty which guaranteed the neutrality of 
Belgium and thus abandon the Belgians and French to the fury of the Germans. 

In Aldershot on the 4th August the tension was extreme; the whole camp 
was awaiting orders to mobilise, but until they arrived nothing could be done. 
The troops had all been confined to barracks, for at any moment mobilisation 
might be ordered. 

In Talavera Barracks, where the rst Battalion of the King’s Regiment! was 
quartered, it was perfectly obvious that something extraordinary was expected 
to happen. The men stood about in groups, or marched to and fro on the barrack 
square, discussing eagerly the prospects of war: in the Officers’ Mess the same 
subject was the sole topic. No one feared war, for war is the aim and object 
of a soldier’s life and training: what everyone did fear was lest the pacifists in 
the Government should gain the upper hand and Great Britain should stand 
aside to her eternal shame. These fears, however, were set at rest at 5 p.m. when 
mobilisation orders were received and it became known that unless Germany 
accepted the ultimatum presented by Great Britain, war with her was certain. 

The mobilisation of a battalion for war is not an operation which can be 
carried out in a few minutes. In 1914 three days was the official period and every 
hour had to be accounted for by a time-table worked out previously. Mobili- 
sation schemes were devised and compiled by Battalion Headquarters and had 
to be kept continually up-to-date. Occasionally partial mobilisation was practised, 
and it so happened that during divisional training in July, 1914, the 1st King’s 
had carried out such a scheme, so that when actual orders were received to 
mobilise the battalion was already half mobilised, and when each officer received 
an envelope containing his instructions he knew exactly what to do and how 
to set about doing it. 

In peace time a battalion was seldom up to war strength: it included a 
certain number of recruits, men under age, and others medically unfit for 
foreign service. Immediately on receipt of mobilisation orders a roll was made 
of all men with the battalion and sent to the Depét: the Depét of the King’s 
Regiment was at Seaforth Barracks, Liverpool. On receipt of the roll the Depét 
despatched reservists to complete the war strength of the battalion. These men 
arrived on the second day of mobilisation and were at once fitted out with 
clothing, rifles and equipment, while for the whole battalion field conduct 
sheets and pay books were prepared. 

If there was one person in a battalion who underwent a complete change 


1The Army List of 1914 gives the old title of the Regiment, /.¢., The King’s (Liverpool) Regiment; 
its designation now is The King’s Regiment (Liverpool). 
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on mobilisation it was the Quartermaster. In peace time he was the autocrat 1 Battalion 
of the Regiment and not even a bootlace might be issued without his sanction, 

while as for obtaining a pair of boots—well, drawing blood from a stone was 

easier. But on mobilisation the doors of the Quartermaster’s stores were thrown 

open and one had but to ask and receive without the possibility of a refusal. 

In the long years of the War a good Quartermaster was a battalion’s most 
priceless possession. 

Other things besides dress and equipment had to be issued to the troops 
on mobilisation, for all men had to carry into action a first field dressing, 
identity disc, jack knife and “iron” (or emergency) ration. The latter consisted 
of a tin of bully beef, six biscuits, some tea and sugar in a tin, and two tubes of 
meat extract. This emergency ration was not to be consumed unless by order 
of an officer. 

The Battalion Transport had also to be mobilised, additional horses being 
required to bring it up to war strength. These horses had to be collected and 
fitted with harness. 

In addition to seeing that their men were properly fitted out and equipped, 
the officers had also to complete their own kit. Each unmounted officer was only 
allowed 35 lbs. and it was not easy to condense it to that weight. A ‘‘base” kit 
of 100 lbs. was allowed, but senior officers knew only too well the futility of 
relying, on active service, on kit at the base; it is better left at home. 

Finally, the President of the Officers’ Mess had to see that the Mess 
silver, plate, pictures, etc., were carefully packed and sent off for storage and, so 
far as possible, all accounts were settled up. 

On the 8th August, 1914, the 1st Battalion, King’s Regiment, stood ready 8th August 
mobilised for War. The battalion, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel W. S. 
Bannatyne, formed part of the 6th Infantry Brigade of the 2nd Division which, 
with the 1st Division, constituted the I Corps under the command of Lieut.- 
General Sir Douglas Haig, Commander-in-Chief of the Aldershot Command. 
The 1st King’s were brigaded with the 2nd Battalion South Staffordshire Regi- 
ment, Ist Battalion Royal Berkshire Regiment, and Ist Battalion King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps; the Brigade was commanded by Brig.-General R. H. Davies, and 
the 2nd Division by Major-General C. C. Monro? The other Infantry Brigades 
of the 2nd Division were the 4th (Guards) and the sth. 

At the end of the third day of mobilisation the 1st King’s were (to use 
the words of an officer of the battalion) “ready for anything’’: the battalion’s 
belongings had been stored, all regimental documents had been handed in and 
disposed of, bayonets and swords had been sharpened, and every man was well 
shod, clothed and equipped, and in possession of one hundred rounds of 
ammunition. 

Several days elapsed, however, before the battalion left Aldershot, but 
they were days of real hard work spent in making final preparations and in 


1F ield-Marshal Earl Haig of Bemersyde. 
2General Sir C. C. Monro. 
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i2th August 
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training the reservists and — knowledge of soldiering thej latter 
possessed up to modern standards. These men, having been in civil life some 
years and mostly employed in sedentary work, were naturally somewhat “‘soft”’ 
at first, though a week or two later they were to show of what splendid stuff 
they were made and how superb a man was the old soldier. On mobilisation, 
however, they found themselves a bit “‘out of the way of things,” the new short 
rifle was unknown to many of them and they had to master the first principles 
of handling it and firing with it. They were, also, in poor marching condition 
when they first rejoined, but in a few days, after several marches to the Ash 
Ranges (a distance of about six miles), they improved wonderfully. Other 
things, such as changes in drill and training, they soon mastered, so that when 
on 12th August, the 1st King’s (in brigade and division) left Aldershot, the 
battalion was keen and well prepared for the grim struggle overseas in| France 
and Flanders. Never indeed, had troops better trained or equipped left England 
to engage in warfare with a foreign nation. 

One of the most extraordinary incidents in the early days of the War was 
the secrecy which surrounded the departure of the British Expeditionary Force 
for France. The Press knew of it, yet for once refrained from publishing the 
news. But, saving a few, the first the public heard of the Force was its arrival 
in France and action with the enemy. 

There were no cheering crowds to speed the troops on their way when the 
ist King’s (991 W.O.’s., N.C.O.’s and men and 27 officers) left Talavera 
Barracks at 6 a.m. on the morning of the 12th August. At Farnborough 
Station, where they entrained, two or three porters, a few officers’ wives and a 
sleepy paper boy, were the only witnesses of their departure. The train left 
Farnborough at 8 o’clock and reached Southampton Docks at 9.30 a.m. Where, 
with the 2nd South Staffords, the rst King’s embarked on the S.S. Jrrawaddy. 
About mid-day the boat steamed slowly out of the Docks into Southampton 
Water. No farewell scenes, no frantic cheering, just a few shouts from dock 
labourers and the crew of an American yacht. Quietly, but quickly, the /rrawaddy 
and other vessels carrying more troops steamed down Southampton Water on 
the greatest expedition the world has ever known. So great an undertaking yet 
so little noise. So few of the thousands of troops crowded on the decks of the 
vessels, straining their eyes to catch a last glimpse of the white cliffs of old 
England, would ever look upon her shores again; but that knowledge was 
mercifully hidden from them. Being soldiers, perfectly trained and disciplined 
for war, it is possible there was not one amongst them who would have bartered 
his chances of a fight for a King’s throne. For such was the spirit of the British 
soldier in 1914. 


1914) 


CHAPTER II 


‘Troops to our England true, 
Faring to Flanders, 
God be with all of you 
And your Commanders.” 
CHARLES WILLIAM BRODRIBB. 


AVRE had been allotted to the 2nd Division for disembarkation in 

France, and dawn was breaking on the morning of 13th August as 

the /rrawaddy arrived off the mouth of the estuary. As the vessel 

nosed her way into the harbour the sun was just breaking through 
the slight haze which hung over the ancient town. A small fleet of French 
fishing boats, their brown sails flapping lazily, was the only sign of activity at 
that early hour, but presently as the transport moved slowly up the wharves, 
some French soldiers on guard on the quayside sent up a cheer, and soon a 
number of children were running alongside the ship clamouring for “‘souvenirs’’ 
in the form of buttons, cap badges or shoulder plates. Unable to resist these 
appeals, many a kind-hearted British soldier parted with his cap badge or 
shoulder plates or a button from his tunic, a breach of discipline which had its 
sequel in the “Orderly Room” next morning. 

After the Jrrawaddy had been docked, very little time was lost before the 
troops were disembarked and, without waiting for their transport, marched off 
en route for the rest camp at St. Adiesse, which was situated on a hill outside 
Havre, about three miles from the town. But, meanwhile, the sun had risen, 
the morning was intensely hot, and as the 1st King’s marched through the town 
of Havre, many of the men began to show signs of distress from the excessive 
heat. The battalion had had no breakfast and, having been cooped up all night 
within the narrow compass of a vessel crowded with troops, it was not surprising 
that some of them fell out. A halt was called in the town and, during the “‘stand 
at ease,’’ French people—men, women and children—rushed from their 
houses, their arms full of bottles of beer and wine, and before they could be 
prevented, distributed them to the thirsty troops—a kindly but disastrous 
thing, as every soldier who has marched in great heat knows. Eventually, 
however, order was restored, and continuing its march through the town, 
accompanied by the cheers and cries of delighted welcome from the inhabitants, 
the battalion (less several sunstroke cases which had to be sent on afterwards) 
reached the rest camp. The 2nd South Staffords were with the King’s, but the 
two other battalions of the 6th Infantry Brigade (1st Royal Berks. and 1st 
K.R.R. Corps), with Brigade Headquarters, went on to Rouen. 

And here, for a little while, it is necessary to digress from the story of the 
King’s Regiment in order to outline briefly the composition and réle entrusted 
to the British Expeditionary Force, and the area in which it was to concentrate 
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before moving up to take its place in the line of battle in accordance with the 
plans of the Allied Commanders-in-Chief, details necessary to a clearer under- 
standing of the subsequent operations in which the King’s men were engaged. 

At the outbreak of war in 1914, the Expeditionary Force of the British 
Regular Army consisted of six divisions and one cavalry division, organised 
some years previously. 

Each division (1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, sth and 6th) comprised three infantry 
brigades (twelve battalions altogether) with divisional mounted troops, artillery, 
engineers, signal service, supply and transport train and field ambulances. 
The total war establishment of a division was some 18,000 all ranks, of whom 
12,000 were infantry with 24 machine guns and 4,000 artillery, the latter 
being armed with 18-pounders, 4:5-in. howitzers and four 60-pounders. 

On the sth and 6th August, at a War Council, it was decided that the 
British Expeditionary Force, less the 4th and 6th Divisions, should embark 
for the Continent; the 4th and 6th Divisions were moved to strategical positions 
where they could best oppose a German landing should the enemy attempt 
such a manceuvre. Of the four divisions ordered to France, the 1st and 2nd 
formed the | Corps, and the 3rd and sth Divisions the II Corps. The I Corps 
was commanded by Lieut.-General Sir Douglas Haig, and the II first by 
Lieut.-General Sir James Grierson (who, however, died in France on 17th 
August, before the operations began), and then by Lieut.-General Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien. The British Expeditionary Force was commanded by Field- 
Marshal Sir John French. The decision as to the position which the British 
Expeditionary Force was to take up in France, was left to the French to decide 
and General Joffre said that “In the event of its arrival its employment was 
looked for at the place which should be logically reserved for it, on the left of 
the line of the French Armies, which it would thus prolong.” 

On the 14th August, Sir John French arrived in France, and between that 
date and the 17th, the British Expeditionary Force crossed the Channel and 
landed on French soil. The Force had been ordered to concentrate between 
Maubeuge and Le Cateau in an area about twenty-five miles long from north- 
east to south-west and about ten miles wide; the cavalry were at the north- 
eastern end ready to join hands with the Fifth French Army. 

Into all the details of the French offensive in Alsace in the very early days 
of the War, before the British Expeditionary Force arrived, and the reasons 
which induced the French Commander-in-Chief to change his plan of action, 
it is impossible to go,? but by the 16th or 17th August, the scheme of operations 
formulated by General Joffre may be briefly summarised as follows: The Third 
and Fourth French Armies were to make the principal attack through Luxem- 
burg and Belgian Luxemburg, so as to strike at the flanks and communications 
of the Germans, who had crossed the Meuse between Namur and the Dutch 
frontier, and, if possible, attack them before they could deploy for battle by 


1T he first volume of ““The Official History of the War (Military Operations) France and Belgium, 
1914, should be studied. 
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wheeling south. The First and Second French Armies were to support the 
offensive by a secondary attack between Metz and the Vosges, so as to hold the 
enemy, who appeared to be moving gradually westwards and who might 
possibly take in flank the French Armies attacking in Luxemburg. Finally, the 
left wing, consisting of the Fifth French Army, the British Army (when it 
should arrive) and the Belgian Army, was to move up so as to check any German 
forces that might advance from the Meuse, thus giving sufficient time to allow 
the attack of the Thirdand Fourth Armies to become effective. In brief, the object 
of the French Commander-in-Chief was to break the enemy’s centre and then fall, 
with all available forces, on the right, or western, wing of the German Armies. 

The general advance was to take place on the 21st August, and, in the 
meantime, the British Expeditionary Force was concentrating in the area 
allotted to it. 

The 14th August was spent by the 1st King’s in the rest camp at Havre. 
At 6 a.m. both officers and men went down for a bathe in the sea, which, after 
the tiring experiences of the previous day, was a rare pleasure. The remainder 
of the day was spent in collecting kits, filling water bottles and generally 
preparing to move up to the concentration area; maps were issued to the 
oficers. The night of 14th/15th was wet, but on the morning of 1 sth the rain 
ceased and the battalion, early astir, marched off to Havre Station and there 
entrained. The destination of the train was Busigny, via Rouen. It was a journey 
never to be forgotten, for all along the route the troops met with a great recep- 
tion. From the windows of every house, and indeed, every little cottage within 
sight of the line, French people waved flags and handkerchiefs; at every halt at 
a station crowds of people flocked to the carriage windows and threw bunches 
of flowers in upon both officers and men. Shouts of ‘A bas Guillaume,’’ followed 
by the significant action of a finger drawn across the throat, left no doubt as to 
the hatred felt by the French people for Germany. From Rouen, where the 
train had arrived at about 4.30 p.m., the journey was continued, and about 
3.30 a.m. the next morning (16th), Busigny was reached where the battalion, 
tired and still sleepy, tumbled out on to the platform and was soon on the march 
to Hannappes, a distance of about eight miles. Part of the 6th Brigade had 
already arrived, the units being split up and billeted in Hannappes, Iron and 
Venerolles. The 1st King’s were settled in their billets in the first-named 
village by about 8 a.m. 

The march from the station to Hannappes was almost a repetition of the 
train journey from Havre to Busigny, everywhere the utmost enthusiasm, the 
French peasants pressing in upon the ranks of the troops and giving them a 
hearty welcome to France. ‘‘They seemed to place so much confidence in us,” 
said a King’s officer, “‘that one could almost hear them saying as we passed 
through: ‘Ah! there go Jes braves Anglais (as they called us): all is well, we are 
quite safe now.’ ’’ Colonel Bannatyne’s second horse was literally covered with 
bunches of flowers, and many a tiny child broke into the ranks with something, 
sometimes a single ‘‘flower, sometimes a bunch of forget-me-nots or other wild 
flowers.” The gardens and the hedgerows, from which they were plucked, had 
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not then been trodden by the heavy foot of the invader. “‘We little thought,” 
said this same officer, ‘‘as we marched through these villages on that Sunday 
morning how soon we should be marching through them again, in the opposite 
direction, and perforce, leaving the villagers to their fate.” 

Hannappes was quite a small village, about five miles north of Guise and 
about three miles south-west of Etreux. It lay a short distance from the main 
road, in a slight hollow: a canal, bordered by poplars, ran through the southern 
end of the village. It possessed, in 1914, two or three small shops, after the 
small village shop in England, stocking a little of everything, but mostly of the 
cheaper kind. A pleasant spot in which to billet, the 1st King’s being housed at 
the southern end. This little place is worth mentioning, for here the battalion 
spent four or five days’ rest and quietude with only route marches and the 
necessary final preparations for the move up to the battle area, to occupy them 
during duty hours. 

The system of billeting at this period 1s not uninteresting. Up to their 
arrival at Hannappes, the officers of the battalion had been feeding, as in peace 
time, at a Headquarters Mess. But now a system of company messes was 
adopted. Each company’s officers were billeted together, and as far as possible, 
in the middle of their company; thus each company became a small complete 
unit of its own. Battalion Headquarters had its own mess consisting of the 
C.O., the Second-in-Command, the Adjutant, the Quartermaster, the Machine- 
Gun Officer, the Transport Officer, and the Battalion Medical Officer. 

By the evening of 20th August, the concentration of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force was virtually complete. The cavalry were east of Maubeuge in 
the villages of Jeumont, Damousies and Cousolre, with Headquarters at Aibes; 
the II Corps was east of Landrecies, the 3rd Division occupying the villages 
of Marbaix, Taisnieres and Noyelles, and the sth Division, Maroilles, Lan- 
drecies and Ors; the I Corps, east of Bohain, was billeted as follows: 1st Division 
in Boue, Esqueheries and Leschelle, 2nd Division, Grougis, Mennevret and 
Hannappes; II Corps Headquarters were at Landrecies and I Corps Head- 
quarters at Wassigny. It will thus be seen that on this date the British Expedi- 
tionary Force was concentrated from north-east to south-west in a pear-shape 
area, It was to move forward in the order given. 

On 20th August, important events had taken place. British aeroplanes, 
flying over the Belgian frontier, discovered a column of German troops stretch- 
ing through Louvain as far as the eye could reach. It was a column of the First 
German Army (von Kluck) who, diverting his III Reserve Corps, followed 
later by the IX Corps and the equivalent of five divisions, was pressing west- 
ward with the remainder of his army. Brussels was entered by Gerfnan troops 
on this day; the main Belgian Army retired into Antwerp; the enemy had 
approached within decisive range of Namur and General Joffre issued his orders 
for the general advance. In the great movement then ordered by the French 
Commander-in-Chief, brief reference to which has already been made, the 
British Expeditionary Force was to advance on the left of the Fifth French 
Army, north-east, by way of Soignies, in the general direction of Nivelles. Thus, 
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if the First German Army wheeled south from Brussels, von Kluck’s right was 
not expected to extend much beyond Mons and if the British were in line about 
the latter place they would be ready when the Fifth French Army had passed 
the Sambre to wheel eastwards and envelop the enemy’s right. In order to make 
the enveloping movement complete, Sordet’s Cavalry Corps, which on this day 
had fallen back midway between Charleroi and Binche, was ordered to take up 
position on the left of the British Expeditionary Force. Three French Territorial 
divisions, still further to the west, were also to join in the movement by pushing 
gradually forward. But to students of military strategy it will be evident that 
already the initiative was passing into the hands of the Germans, whose plans 
in fact were based on an envelopment of the Allied left wing. 

In the meantime, on the night of 20th, British General Headquarters 
issued orders to the cavalry and II and I Corps to move northwards during 
the three ensuing days. 

On the morning of 21st the advance began, the 1st King’s ed ein 
marching with the remainder of the 6th Infantry Brigade Group to Landrecies, 
a distance of about eleven miles. Landrecies was reached about 3 p.m. and the 
brigade billeted in the village and neighbourhood. All ranks were glad to get a 
rest for the heat was intense and the hard cobbled roads affected the feet of the 
reservists, who were still not quite in marching trim; new boots added to their 
difficulties, whilst the crushing weight of the pack told on them terribly. On 
this day the II Corps, marching in rear of the cavalry, reached a line level with, 
and west of, Maubeuge, the 3rd Division on the right (Bettignies—Feignies— 
La Longueville), the 5th Division on the Jeft (Houdain—St. Waast~-Gommeg- 
nies). The I Corps occupied the line Avesnes-Landrecies, about ten miles 
behind the II Corps; the rst Division on the right and 2nd Division on the left. 
On the the right of the British Expeditionary Force the Fifth French Army was 
already in contact with the Second German Army along the whole line of the 
Sambre, on either side of Charleroi from Tamines to Pont-a-Celles. | 

Apart from the movements of troops to their allotted positions in the 
battle-front-to-be, the 22nd August is an important date, for on this day the 
British first came into contact with the enemy. An officer’s patrol of the 4th 
Dragoon Guards, encountering a German picquet near Soignies, fired on it— 
the first shot of the War fired by the British on the Continent. This affair took 
place at dawn on 22nd. In the meantime the I and II Corps had begun to move 
forward again. The rst Division of the former marched at 4 a.m. from its area 
of the previous night and between 3 and 5 p.m. reached positions north and 
south-west of Maubeuge (Bettignies—St. Remi Mal Bati—Limont Fontaine); 
the 2nd Dwision, marching at 5 a.m., halted at noon in depth at La Longueville- 
Hargnies and Pont-sur-Sambre, the 6th Infantry Brigade billeting in Hargnies. 
But the 1st Division was moved still further forward so as to help fill the gap 
between the right of the II Corps and the left of the XVIII French Corps on 
the Sambre. It was far into the night and the early hours of 23rd before the 
1st Division reached its allotted position, Villers Sire Nicole—Croix lez 


Rouveroy—Grand Reng. 
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The II Corps had started its forward movement later than the I Corps, 
the 3rd Division at 7 a.m. and the sth Division at 6 a.m. At about 1 p.m. the 
former reached its billets round Mons, in the area Nimy—Ghlin—Frameries— 
Spiennes, and the latter the line of the Mons Canal from Jemappes to Boussu 
from one to two hours later. The outpost line of the 3rd Division extended in a 
wide sweep eastwards through Villers St. Ghislain, St. Symphorien, the bridge 
at Obourg, the bridge at Lock 5 to Nimy. 

The two Corps were now occupying the positions allotted to them in 
General Headquarters’ orders of 20th. 

The close of the 22nd August, however, witnessed a dramatic change in 
the Allies’ situation and especially in the réle assigned to the British Expedition- 
ary Force. During the afternoon, aeroplane observers had ascertained that at 
least two German corps were attacking the Fifth French Army on the Sambre, 
and in the evening returned with the grave news that the French centre had been 
driven back, the X French Corps retiring to a line extending from thirteen to 
ten miles south of the river; the III French Corps had likewise fallen back 
about the same distance, only the XVIII French Corps, on the right of the 
British Expeditionary Force, remained in its original position, echeloned to the 
rear between Marbaix and Thuin. The British troops along the Mons Canal 
were, therefore, some nine miles ahead of the main French line, the 1st Division 
at Grand Reng being a similar distance from the left flank of the XVIII French 
Corps. Moreover, from the Mons Salient to Rouveroy, a distance of about nine 
miles was held only by one British Infantry Brigade—the 8th. And the enemy’s 
main bodies, in great strength, were reported at various points within dangerous 
proximity to the British Expeditionary Force. 

In view of the reports of his aeroplane observers, it seemed obvious to 
Sir John French that the Germans were even then engaged in carrying out a 
turning movement, threatening the British left. 

At a conference held at Le Cateau on the evening of 22nd August, Sir 
John French announced that the British offensive could not take place; the 
retreat of the Fifth French Army had made it impossible. About 11 p.m. a 
French staff officer arrived at British Headquarters with a request from General 
Lanrezac to Sir John French, that the latter should attack the flank of the 
German columns which were pressing the Fifth French Army back from the 
Sambre. To this request the British Commander-in-Chief felt it impossible to 
accede. He, however, promised to remain in his present position along the Mons 
Canal for twenty-four hours and he ordered the | Corps to take over that portion 
of the outpost line of the II Corps (held by the 8th Infantry Brigade) which 
lay east of Mons, by 6 a.m. on the 23rd, #.e., the following morning. 

All unconscious of the disappointment awaiting them (for they were 
confidently expecting to attack the enemy, not to be attacked by him), the 
British troops—line regiments and divisional troops—slept soundly that night, 
or at least those who had reached billets in time to obtain several hours’ rest 
before dawn on the 23rd. The 1st King’s were in a large farm at Hargnies, 
where, “by using up some rather ramshackle lofts,”’ recorded an officer of the 
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tst Battalion in his private diary, ‘“we managed to get nearly all the men under 
cover. Most of the officers, at any rate the company officers, slept outside. 
We pitched our company mess 1n a dry, grassy ditch. The farmer’s wife was a 
splendid person and within a very short time of our arrival had prepared two 
or three great bowls of bread and milk, and most excellent it was. Here we heard 
the guns for the first time, booming away in the distance, presumably at Liége 
and Namur. We also saw two English biplanes and a French monoplane flying 
out on a reconnaissance, and so we began to feel that we were getting very near 
to business.” 
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CHAPTER III 
THE BATTLE OF MONS: 23rp AUGUST, 1914 


T 2 a.m. on the 23rd August, “‘2nd Division O.O. No. 4” was issued 
from Divisional Headquarters at Pont-sur-Sambre, and as paragraph 
I — an excellent appreciation of the situation, it is given in full: 
“Under orders from I Corps Headquarters the 2nd Division has 
been allotted a fresh task, namely to march with expedition to take up an out- 
post position extending from Bray exclusive, Mons exclusive. This position is 
now reported to be held by troops of our II Corps.? sth Cavalry Brigade reported 
to be holding Bray. Our 1st Division is south and south-east of Bray. South- 
west of the outpost position above mentioned lies a defensive position including 
three important tactical points; (4) Vellereille-le-Sec; (4) high ground just 
north-west of Harmignies (seven kilometres on Mons-Givry road); (c) Bas- 
le-Haut (near Mons). The defensive position is to be held at all costs.” 

Immediately on receipt of these orders the Divisional Mounted Troops 
(less 5th Brigade Cyclist Sections and two sections 15th Hussars) were to 
move forward and watch the line Bray exclusive and Mons exclusive until the 
arrival of the infantry outpost troops. The outpost position was to be held in 
strength by the 6th and 4th (Guards) Brigades, the former on the right, Bray 
(exclusive)—St. Symphorien (exclusive, and the latter on the left St. Symphorien 
(exclusive)—Mons (exclusive). The defensive positions and tactical fronts allotted 
to the 6th and 4th Brigades were as follows:—Right—Estiennes Station 
(exclusive)—Vellereille-le-Sec-Harmignies (inclusive); Left—The Convent— 
high ground seventh kilometre, just north-west of Harmignies—Bois-le-Haut 
(inclusive). 

By 3 a.m. (23rd) the 2nd Division was on the move, the 4th (Guards) 
Brigade from La Longueville, 6th Brigade from Hargnies and the sth Brigade 
from Pont-sur-Sambre. 

From their farm-house billets at Hargnies the King’s men turned out, 
still drowsy, somewhere about 2.30 a.m. There was a hurried scramble to pack 
up, for before 6 a.m. the 6th Brigade was supposed to cover a distance of about 
fifteen miles. ‘‘We had no time for breakfast and moved off at 3 a.m. with no 
idea of our destination.” The morning was misty and a thin rain was falling, 
though it cleared later. About 5 a.m. the battalion, having passed through La 
Longueville, halted in a large wood near the village of Malplaquet,* where 
King’s men, generations before, had fought under Marlborough against the 
French. Here a hurried breakfast was prepared and eaten and the King’s, much 
refreshed, pushed on once more. The destination of the battalion and the réle 





18th Infantry Brigade, 3rd Division. 
*Malplaquet is one of the Battle Honours of the King’s Regiment (Liverpool). 
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allotted to it now became known, and the information was passed down the line. 
The sun had risen and it was soon evident that another scorching day was before 
the troops, who were swinging along at something more than the regulation 
pace of three miles per hour. They were told that there was a possibility of the 
position they were to occupy being occupied already by the enemy, which 
meant that it would have to be captured before the battalion could hold it. 
The march, therefore, was rather like a race against time. With only one brief 
halt, during which rifle magazines were charged, the battalion marched on to 
Givry, passing e# route through several villages in which the enthusiastic 
Belgians showered cigarettes and matches on the troops. During the march the 
1st King’s Regiment was the rear battalion of the 6th Brigade, and therefore, 
on reaching Givry, the King’s men were held in reserve whilst the other three 
battalions were pushed out to hold the semi-circular ridge in front of Vellereille- 
le-Sec and Harmignies, #.e., the K.R.R.C. on the right from Estiennes Station 
to the former village, the 1st Royal Berks. east, north-east and north of 
Vellereille, and the 2nd South Staffords facing north-east from the left 
flank of the Berkshires to Harmignies. The 1st Division was on the right of 
the 2nd Division. 

The 6th Infantry Brigade had arrived at Givry at about 11 a.m. and the 
4th and sth Brigades in Quévy-le-Petit and Genly, but already the battle had 
begun and the réle allotted to the 2nd Division, #.e., that of relieving the right of 
the II Corps, could not be carried out; all that could be accomplished was to 
take up positions and await either favourable opportunities of attacking the 
enemy, or of defeating his attacks. 

The first position taken up by the rst King’s was in a chalk pit on the 
northern outskirts of Givry, and here, from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m., the battalion 
awaited orders. 

At noon the general situation, as known to I Corps Headquarters, was as 
follows:—‘‘British Cavalry Division is on the line Valenciennes—Conde-sur- 
Escaut—Thulin, headquarters at Quievrain aaa I] Corps from Thulin through 
Mons to Point 93, close north of Harmignies aaa The 6th Brigade is holding 
from Harmignies village inclusive to Estiennes Station, remainder of 2nd 
Division about Quévy-le-Petit aaa 1st Division are holding from Estinne Station 
to Peissant, remainder of the Divisian about Rouveroy—Villers Sire Nicole— 
Grand Reng aaa sth Cavalry Brigade is at Noire Bouteille,” then follow certain 
dispositions of French divisions and corps which are, however, of little interest 
from a regimental point of view. 

From the chalk pit in which the battalion had halted, the 1st King’s could 
see nothing of what was happening in front of Villereille-le~Sec or Harmignies, 
the country between Givry and the ridge being undulating. The booming of 
guns in the distance was moderately loud, otherwise everything was peaceful 
and there was nothing to indicate the grim realities of war so close at hand. 
In the direction of Mons a thick cloud of black smoke hung in the air. Dinners 
were prepared and had been eaten, suddenly orders were received to send two 
companies to support the South Staffords at Harmignies, and very soon “A” 
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and ‘‘B” were hurrying along the road to the village, where they halted behind 
a wall. For the first time the troops saw shrapnel bursting over the line held by 
the South Staffords, and shortly afterwards, one of the Divisional Cyclists who 
had been shot through the hand, and another man, passed the King’s men. 
Next a corporal, who belonged to the King’s Regiment but was in the Divisional 
Cyclist Company, came through the village and gave the waiting companies 
details of an ambush into which the cyclists had fallen and had suffered several 
casualties. The company, under Capt. E. R. A. Hall, rst King’s Regiment, 
and Lieut. Blacker, were out making a reconnaissance. They had dismounted 
and were attacking an enemy patrol when three shells burst amongst them. 
Capt. Hall, Lieut. Blacker! and many of the men being wounded. They were 
then attacked by the enemy and had to get away as best they could, leaving 
their bicycles behind them. For half-an-hour ‘‘A”’ and ‘‘B”’ Companies waited 
in Harmignies without being called upon, and then “B” was sent off back to 
Givry. As the latter company neared Givry the remainder of the battalion was 
found drawn up in a small dip north of the village and just west of the Givry- 
Harmignies road. 

Between 4 p.m. and 5 p.m. the enemy’s artillery fire increased and his guns 
were obviously getting nearer, for about 4.30 p.m. heavy firing was heard on 
the right front of the battalion and soon shrapnel shells began bursting over 
the front line of the 2nd Division. The first bursts were over the positions held 
by the Berkshires in front of Villereille-le-Sec, they were followed almost 
immediately by others directly over the village. Next, the road between 
Villereille and Givry, and the ground on both sides of it were plastered with 
shrapnel and high-explosive shells, and the King’s men were thankful that 
they had cleared out of their early morning position in the chalk pit; the enemy’s 
artillery was obviously searching for the British guns. The latter replied 
vigorously. 

No soldier ever forgets his baptism of fire, or the sudden realisation that 
he is a target for the enemy’s riflemen, machine gunners and artillery, but it 
is interesting to place on record the feelings of one of the King’s officers, who 
well describes his emotions on witnessing those first shells falling not far from 
the battalion. “‘As far as we were concerned we were perfectly safe and had, so 
to speak, front seats for a particularly good firework display. But the noise was 
appalling and the sight of these puffs of smoke which were breaking over the 
ground less than 800 yards away, and the knowledge that each of them was 
showering lead far and wide, the whole thing was bound, just for a moment, 
to have a paralysing effect. It was not fear, but the terror of amazement. Very 
soon, however, as nothing happened to us, we were regarding it with interest.”’ 

Just after 5 p.m., “B” and ‘‘D” Companies of the King’s were ordered to 
move forward and support the 1st Royal Berkshires who were under heavy shell- 
fire. In lines of platoons, 250 yards between platoons and eight yards between 
each man, the companies advanced. Dusk had fallen and ‘“D” Company, 


1Lieut. Blacker died later of wounds. 
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who was leading, had gone about three-quarters of a mile when the order 
to support the Berkshires was cancelled and the King’s men were brought 
back and sent to fill a gap between the Berkshires and the right of the line. 
Gradually the guns ceased firing—British and German—and comparative 
quietude reigned once more. As soon as it was dark the King’s were ordered to 
entrench themselves in the position they then occupied, i.e., astride the Givry- 
Villereille-le-Sec road, and about half-way between the two villages. Presumably 
‘A’? Company, which earlier in the day had been sent up to Harmignies, had 
also been withdrawn, and the whole battalion was at work “‘digging-in” in the 
positions indicated. Thus so far, though they had been under shell-fire, the Ist 
King’s had suffered no casualties, neither can it be said they were engaged with 
the enemy, for not a German had been seen. Indeed, the 2nd Division saw 
practically no fighting on the 23rd August, for the attack had fallen mainly on 
the II Corps from Spiennes to the Mons Salient, and from Mons to Conde along 
the banks of the Canal. But nowhere in the Diaries (battalion, brigade or 
divisional) of the 2nd Division, is there a suspicion of the coming dramatic 
change in the situation which occurred during the night of 23rd/24th August. 

On the right of the 2nd Division the 1st Division had similarly seen 
practically no fighting. On the left of the 6th Brigade, the 4th (Guards) Brigade 
had been pushed forward to extend the line of the 6th from Harmignies north- 
west along the road to Mons for, throughout the day, the danger point was 
along the bend in the Mons Canal, north of the town, known as the Mons 
Salient. 

As anticipated by the General Staff the first German attack had fallen on 
the Mons salient. The Germans were completing a wheel from east to west 
and immediately opposite the eastern or starting point of the First German 
Army (von Kluck) lay the Salient. Here the 9th and 8th Infantry Brigades 
(3rd Division, II Corps), had been fighting hard all day from between 9 
and 10 o'clock in the morning. On the right of the 8th Brigade the 7th also 
became involved as the day drew on. From Mons, inclusive, westwards, the 
fighting had gradually spread all along the line, but the enemy had been held 
and only in the Salient had he been able to make progress. 

That first contact with the enemy was full of surprises. To the utter 
astonishment of all who saw them, the Germans advanced in mass formation, 
offering splendid targets, of which the British infantrymen took full advantage. 
Their fire was murderous, and so well sustained and aimed that the enemy 
declared that the British Army was armed with thousands of machine guns, 
whereas the allotment (as already stated) was but two per battalion. The “fifteen 
aimed shots a minute”’ was a fine vindication of the pre-war training of the British 
soldier. Whole ranks of the enemy’s troops were swept away and the latter 
sustained a rude shock. Another point which caused considerable astonishment 
was the way in which the German infantrymen, while advancing, fired their 
rifles from the hip—sheer waste of ammunition. So far as the artillery was 
concerned, the British gunners had proved that they were second to none; 
outnumbered as they were both in weight and numbers, the shooting of the 
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gunners of the II and I Corps on the 23rd August was more accurate and more 
damaging than that of their opponents. As the day wore on sheer weight of 
numbers had pressed the battalions of the 9th and 8th Infantry Brigades, 
holding the Mons Salient, back upon the town and the Mons-Harmignies road. 
It is not possible, however, to go into close details of the battle generally, but at 
nightfall on the 23rd the position on the left of the 2nd Division was, roughly, 
that the right of the II Corps had been pressed back southwards between two 
or three miles from Mons, but the left of the line, along the Canal, remained 
practically where it had been all day. 

When darkness fell on the 23rd the Army was in a confident mood. 
“Altogether the British Commanders were not ill-satisfied with the day’s work. 
The unsatisfactory position on the Canal had been imposed upon them for- 
tuitously; but it had been held for a sufficient time and had been evacuated 
without great difficulty or disaster in favour of a second position only a mile or 
two in rear. The men, too, were in high spirits, for they had met superior 
numbers of the most highly renowned army in the world and had given a good 
account of themselves. The casualties of the British amounted to just over 1,600 
of all ranks killed, wounded and missing. The whole of these, excepting forty, 
were sustained by the II Corps, and practically half of them by two battalions 
of the 8th Infantry Brigade in the Salient.’ 

All unconscious of the changing situation, but feeling that the morrow 
would see stern fighting, the British soldiers went about their duties, whether 
marching, digging, patrolling, doing “‘sentry go,’’ and even sleeping, without 
fear. The 1st King’s spent practically the whole of the night of 23rd “‘digging- 
in.”” The ground was chalk and digging extremely difficult, entrenching tools 
were useless and very few spades and picks obtainable. Houses near the chalk 
pit were demolished, doors, etc., being used to make head cover; the battalion 
bivouacked on the ground. North, nearer the Mons Canal, a homely sound, 
reminding them of Aldershot days, had come to the troops—the shrill tones of 
German bugles sounding the “cease fire,”’ taken up by unit after unit and dying 
away in the distance. 

At General Headquarters the chief anxiety had been occasioned by 
events further east, where the enemy, in great numbers, were moving in a 
south-westerly direction from Charleroi and Luttre, the left of the Fifth 
French Army having been heavily engaged at Thuin. And from air and 
intelligence reports Sir John French concluded that the enemy might attack 
during the night of 23rd/24th, or certainly on the following day. Even as 
late as 8.40 p.m. Sir John intended occupying his present position and 
resisting whatever attacks the Germans might make, for at that hour he 
wired the following message to the II Corps:—“I will stand the attack on the 
ground now occupied by the troops. You will, therefore, strengthen your 
position by every possible means during the night.” 

This message had already been issued when further reports of the great 
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strength of the enemy in front of him, and the retirement of the French on his 1 Battalion 
right, reached Sir John French, and his position seemed far less favourable than ae 
he had previously imagined it to be. As a result messages were sent soon after 

II p.m. summoning corps and divisional staff officers to Le Cateau, where 
General Headquarters were established. There, at about 1 a.m. on 24th, they 

were informed that it was Sir John French’s intention to make a general retire- 

ment southwards, about eight miles to an east and west line from La Longue- 

ville westward through Bavai to La Boiserette, a front of about seven miles. 

The corps were to retire in mutual co-operation, the I Corps covering the retire- 

ment of the II Corps, the cavalry simultaneously making a demonstration. 

The retirement was to begin immediately. 


1st Battalion 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE RETREAT FROM MONS: I 


““They went forth first a little army; 
All its men were true as steel. 
The hordes of the enemy were hurled against them; 
They fell back, but their heart failed not.” 


UST before midnight on 23rd, Lieut. W. A. T. Synge was sent to 6th 

Infantry Brigade Headquarters at Givry to await orders. The battalion had, 

at this period, entrenched itself securely; the trenches dug were good, 

and furniture and doors from two houses near the chalk pit provided 
overhead cover against the enemy’s shell-fire, which was expected as soon as 
dawn broke on the 24th. 

Arrived at Brigade Headquarters, Lieut. Synge was told he might lie down 
and sleep, and as he said: ‘‘As I had had no sleep since I left Hanappes over 
forty hours ago, I was very glad of the permission.” But he had scarcely closed 
his eyes ere he was awaked by the Brigade Major and told to go outside. As 
he left the room he saw the Brigadier (Brig.-General R. H. Davies) and the 
I Corps Commander, Sir Douglas Haig, in close consultation bent over a 
map. “After about ten minutes Sir Douglas Haig came out and, getting into his 
car, drove off. He was looking very worried. I was then called in and General 
Davies gave me verbal orders as there was no time to write them. He told me 
that we were forced to fall back and that our regiment (the King’s) would 
perform the duties of rearguard to the brigade. After giving me details of the 
road by which we were to go, etc., he dismissed me and I mounted my bicycle 
and rode off to tell the Colonel.” By this time the artillery duels had commenced 
again, the enemy’s guns having opened fire at 3.65 a.m. The 2nd Division had 
been ordered to make a demonstration, supported by all the divisional artillery 
of the I Corps, from Harmignies towards Binche, whilst the rst Division, 
south-west of Binche, simulated an advance. These movements were against 
the front of the German IX and VII Corps. Under cover of this demonstration 
the II Corps was to retire to the line Dour—Quarouble—Frameries, and from 
this position cover in turn the retirement of the I Corps to the line Bavai— 
Maubeuge. 

That Sir John French had accurately appreciated the danger to the British 
Expeditionary Force had it stood its ground and fought a battle with the 
enemy on 24th August, is clearly evident from orders issued at 8 p.m. on 23rd 
by General von Kluck, who commanded the First German Army: “The attack 
is to be so directed that the enemy (the British) will be forced into Maubeuge and 
cut off from his line of retreat to the west.” In short, surrounded and compelled 
to surrender. Failure to continue the attack during the night 23rd/24th 
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August, and so hold Sir John French’s troops to their ground, was one of 
the reasons why the German plan was unsuccessful, the other was the absence 
of Marwitz’s Cavalry Corps, then advancing on Courtrai, an operation which 
von Kluck petulantly exclaims “‘might well have been entrusted to a regiment 
of cavalry with some guns and machine guns,” for Marwitz was then under 
the orders of the commander of the Second German Army (von Bulow), though 
later the Cavalry Corps was placed under von Kluck, but too late to envelop 
Sir John French’s left as was intended. Thus, the British Expeditionary Force 
escaped that first danger, though already the troops were terribly tired. That 
this was so is confirmed by the last sentence in the General Staff Diary, 2nd 
Division, before the entry “4.45 a.m. retirement commenced.” This sentence 
reads: “the infantry are done up after trying days without regular food and 
with little sleep.” 

The King’s officer who had received verbal orders, hurried back on his 
bicycle to Colonel Bannatyne, who ordered him to ride out to Vellereille-le-Sec 
and ask the Colonel of the Berkshires by what route that battalion was retiring, 
as the 1st King’s had been ordered to act as rearguard and cover the retirement 
of other units of the 6th Infantry Brigade. Shells were now bursting more 
frequently over the road from Givry to Vellereille, and as Lieut. Synge entered 
the latter village, things seemed suspiciously quiet. No signs of life were evident; 
tools and bully beef tins were scattered about, which seemed to savour of a 
hurried retreat. On through the village the officer went, turning to the right 
beyond the eastern exits. Here he came to a cutting and, dismounting, crawled 
up the left-hand bank and took a look over. Instead of finding the Berkshires, 
as he had hoped to do, he saw a large body of Germans emerging from a belt of 
trees about 800 yards away. Of the Berkshires nothing could be seen. Hurriedly 
mounting his bicycle he lost little time in dashing back through the village to 
his battalion, where Colonel Bannatyne informed him that a report had come in 
that the Berkshires had already withdrawn by a lower road on the right of the 
King’s Regiment. 

The time was now about §.30 a.m., at which hour the Berkshires and the 
K.R.R. Corps having retired to Havay, and the South Staffords to the same 
village, via Harveng, the 1st King’s began to fall back, company by company, 
to the high ground south-west of Givry. As the last company dribbled back 
through Givry the cavalry were seen engaged with the enemy on the near side 
of Vellereille-le-Sec. In perfect order the King’s men retired across country 
to Bonnet, where a short halt was called. On resuming the march the battalion 
passed through the 1st Division (which had taken up a rearguard position) 
and along the road to Goegnies. The retirement was continued from the latter 
village via Quévy Station, but about 3 p.m., when the brigade was along the 
road just south-west of Aulnois, a long halt was called and the weary and thirsty 
troops fell out and took shelter in the cool shade of a wood. No rations had been 
issued that day owing to the sudden retirement, and water was scarce. The hot 
August sun beat down mercilessly upon the heads and backs of the poor fellows 
as they trudged along, hour after hour, with parched lips and cracking throats, 
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footsore and with eyes strained from want of sleep. And yet this was but the 
beginning. 

It was near 5 p.m. when the brigade “fell in” and the march was continued 
through the little village of Malplaquet, east of which lay the Bois de la Laniére, 
a large wood through which the battalion had passed at 3 a.m. on the morning 
of the 23rd, going north-east to Givry. How quickly the situation had changed | 
It was reflected on the faces of the villagers, whose anxious fears now stilled 
the cries of enthusiasm which had greeted the troops on the previous day as 
they were going forward to meet the enemy. As yet the civil population had 
hardly realised the significance of the onward rush of the Germans, and the 
roads were not as congested as they were to become in the next few days. 

The 4th (Guards) and the sth Infantry Brigades were covering the retire- 
ment of the 6th Brigade, now trudging along the road to Taisniéres, until 
just before 6 p.m. a final halt was called half-a-mile north-east of Bavai. The 
King’s had turned into a large field off the Bavai-Taisniéres road, and here the 
battalion bivouacked. During the evening rations were issued, all honour to 
the Battalion Quartermaster (Lieut. and Quartermaster E. Ball), as the King’s 
were one of the very few units which had rations on 24th August. 

On that first day of the Retreat from Mons, the 6th Infantry Brigade had 
marched a distance of fourteen and a half miles, and this after a night spent in 
digging hard, and a forward march of eighteen miles the day before. The brigade 
was now, however, the rearguard of the 2nd Division, and as such, had to 
furnish outposts, so that whatever dreams were entertained by the King’s men 
of a rest, were rudely shattered. These outposts were furnished by “‘A,” “C” 
and “DD” Companies, “‘B” remaining in reserve. 

The Brigade Diary states that: ‘no enemy (was) seen throughout the day, 
but the Berkshires were shelled before retiring in the early morning.”’ This 
absence of any signs of the enemy, other than his artillery fire, was one of the 
reasons why the troops (certainly of the I Corps) could not understand why they 
were retiring. Of the II Corps, both the 3rd and sth Divisions had had a stiff 
fight with the enemy, but they eventually reached the positions allotted to them, 
and during the night of 24th/25th August, the position of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force was roughly as follows: sth Cavalry Brigade, Feignies; I Corps— 
1st Division, Feignies—La Longueville; 2nd Division, La Longueville—Bavai. 
It Corps—sth Division, Bavai—St. Waast, 3rd Division, St. Waast—Amfroipet— 
Bermeries; Cavalry Division, St. Waast—Wargnies; 19th Infantry Brigade, 
Jenlain—Saultain. These positions are from right to left. 

But throughout the 24th the enemy’s plan to envelop the left flank of the 
British Expeditionary Force had gradually developed, and his intention to force 
the British back upon the fortress of Maubeuge, and compel surrender, became 
even more evident. The French were still retiring, and as Sir John French had 
no support on his right excepting that afforded by the fortress, then garrisoned 
by troops of the 53rd and 69th French Divisions, he decided upon a further 
retirement to a position in the neighbourhood of Le Cateau. Sir John’s orders 
for the retirement to continue at daybreak were issued at 8.25 p.m. on the night 
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of 24th, and it is remarkable that almost simultaneously, General von Kluck 
(First German Army) was issuing orders to his troops for operations to take 
place on 25th, based on the assumption that the British would accept battle 
on the line Maubeuge—Bavai—Valenciennes. 

Sir John’s orders for the retirement of the British Expeditionary Force 
south-westwards on 25th August, may be briefly summarised. The I Corps 
was to move east of the Forest of Mormal in two columns, the 1st Division to 
cross the Sambre at Hautmont and proceed via Limont Fontaine, Ecuelin and 
Monceau to Dompierre and the villages beyond. The 2nd Division was to cross 
the Sambre at Pont-sur-Sambre and Berlaimont and billet in the area from 
Leval south-west to Landrecies. The sth Cavalry Brigade was to cover the 
movements of the 1st and 2nd Divisions. The I1 Corps was to fall back west of 
the Forest of Mormal to the line Le Cateau-Caudry—Haucourt. The 4th 
Division, which had arrived (eleven battalions of infantry and a brigade of 
artillery) at Le Cateau, was to move forward to Solesmes to cover the retirement 
of the II Corps. 

The rearguard of the 2nd Division was to be the 6th Infantry Brigade, and 
of the latter, two battalions, the 2nd South Staffords on the right, and the 1st 
King’s on the left, were to cover the retirement. 

At 3 a.m. on the 25th, the 1st King’s “stood to arms’’ and awaited dawn. 
All rearguards had received orders to be clear of the Bavai—Eth road by 5.30 a.m. 
Already the King’s had been on outpost duty throughout the night 24th/2 5th, 
so that they hardly experienced the extreme discomfort of that hour before 
dawn which all troops on active service spend awaiting a probable hostile attack. 
For then the light is most uncertain, rendering the advance of an enemy most 
difficult to detect, hence the need for alertness. 

The battalions “stood to” on the road running S.S.W. to the Bavai- 
Maubeuge road, with the Staffords on the right, joining up with troops of the 
1st Division on their right, and awaited events. 

About 6 a.m. heavy gun-fire broke out on the left of the King’s, and soon 
little white puffs from bursting shrapnel shells could be seen in the distance 
above the village of Houdain, but nothing happened until between 7 and 
8 o'clock, when the enemy’s troops (dismounted cavalrymen about 1,000 strong) 
were seen working obliquely across the front of “C” and “A” Companies 
who formed the left of the King’s line. The Germans, in close formation, got 
to within 400 yards of “C’” Company when fire was opened on them. This was 
the first occasion in the War on which the regiment exchanged shots with the 
enemy, and at the given range it is certain there were not many “‘misses,”’ for 
if there was one thing the 1st King’s prided themselves on in 1914, it was their 
rifle shooting. Extra pay for markmanship was then in vogue in the Army, and 
as an old soldier said during the first month of the War, when pre-war training 
in musketry was being discussed, ‘when the tests for musketry are on, each 
man must fire fifteen rounds per minute at a target, making a high percentage 
of hits, or he will lose from threepence to sixpence a day for a twelvemonth.”’ 
It was not surprising, therefore, that when on that August morning in 1914, 
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the King’s men had their first shooting at a real enemy, the Germans (as Major 
C. J. Steavenson, the Second-in-Command, said) ‘“‘were badly slated.” Their 
advance was checked. The King’s had a few casualties—five—but they were 
probably caused through one of those unfortunate, but unavoidable, accidents 
which are so frequently met with in warfare. The road, alongside which the 
King’s men were lying in their hastily-dug trenches, was fringed by a row of 
tall poplar trees. The British guns were not far behind the battalion and had 
opened fire on the advancing Germans. Two or three shells failed to clear the 
trees with the result that they burst on contact, sprinkling the ground with 
shrapnel bullets and wounding Second-Lieut. C. J. Phipps and several men. 

By 8 a.m. the enemy’s advance had been temporarily checked, and, Bavai 
clear of the II Corps baggage, the King’s began to retire. Covered by ‘‘B” 
Company, ‘‘A,” “C” and ‘‘D” fell back across country to the main road to 
Pont-sur-Sambre. On reaching the high ground south of Halte (the crossing 
over the railway) the battalion passed through the Berkshires, who thereupon 
took over the duties of rearguard. For a little while the battalion was now split 
up, two companies—“D” and “B’’—under Capt. Sheppard, moving south- 
wards via Louvignies as left flank guard and keeping touch with the rst Division, 
and ‘‘A” and “‘C” Companies with Battalion Headquarters, taking the direct 
road towards Pont-sur-Sambre. The latter village was held by the sth Infantry 
Brigade, who had received orders to cover the retirement of the 6th Brigade. 
The early morning sun was hot and the fierce glare promised another ne 
day. Water was scarce and as they trudged southwards along the dusty road, 
the troops were seized by all the pangs of thirst. A drop of water, begged here 
and there from a cottage by the wayside, was all the alleviation the men had 
from that gruelling heat. “‘A’’ and ‘‘C’’ Companies were more fortunate than 
“D” and “B,” in that the former halted for half-an-hour in the Forest of Mormal 
before reaching Pont-sur-Sambre. In the latter place, however, all four com- 
panies came together again and they left the sth Brigade “‘digging like badgers 
and fortifying the whole village to put up a strong fight at the river crossing.’ 

The 6th Brigade had received orders at Pont-sur-Sambre to march on to 
Maroilles and hold the crossings over the Sambre; the 5th Brigade was to follow 
to Noyelles and the 4th (Guards) Brigade was to go on to Landrecies, both for 
a like purpose. 

The British troops were now marching through a terror-stricken country. 
Tales of Uhlan atrocities (false or otherwise) were to be heard on every side. 
News of what had happened to the civil population in Belgium had travelled 
quickly across the frontier, and by mid-day on 25th, driven by mad rumours 
of any and all sorts, the whole community of northern France seemed to be in 
full flight towards Paris. The French people had seen the British Expeditionary 
Force in the full pride of its strength march northwards, and had told themselves 
that all was well and the invader would be crushed. On the previous day, as the 
King’s passed through Havay, a young Belgian girl had cried out bitterly: 
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“The English are retreating, we won’t trust them again.” And now the civil 1st Battalion 
population had joined in the retreat. Along the roads east and west of the Forest 75 “"s™* 
of Mormal, with such goods as could be hastily collected and carried either by 
hand or on any sort of conveyance, Belgians and French, fathers, mothers, 
sisters and brothers, men, women and children, hurried southwards, with only 
one desire—to place a safe distance between themselves and the oncoming 
Germans. Seldom, if ever, had the British Army found itself in such a position. 
The official diaries do not touch upon what the Army felt, but again and again 
in private diaries, describing the Retreat from Mons, such phrases as: “It 
was hateful work having to retire,”’ occur not once, but many times. In his heart 
the British soldier felt that after all the wonderful welcome given to him by the 
French and Belgians, to retire was “letting them down.” But it had to be done, 
and done it was, with extraordinary grit and determination as will be seen later. 
Leval was the next village through which the King’s passed after leaving 
Pont-sur-Sambre, then Noyelles. By now the men were spent, their throats were 
cracking and their feet dragged wearily along the pavée roads. At last, when it 
seemed as if the battalion was never going to reach billets again, Maroilles was 
seen in the near distance, and somewhere between 5 and 7 p.m. (various times 
are given in the records available), the 6th Brigade marched into the village and 
billeting at once began. The leading battalion was getting settled in, and the 
King’s men were awaiting their turn, when suddenly there was a great com- 
motion. A woman shrieked “Les Allemands,” and a motor lorry dashed into 
the southern end of Maroilles, the driver shouting that the Uhlans were close 
behind. The streets were at that time blocked with mechanical and horse 
transport and ambulance wagons. Swarms of refugees had arrived, and with 
the troops of the 6th Brigade as well as the population of Maroilles, the streets 
were almost impassable. Companies were turned out of their billets and ordered 
to “‘stand to arms,” and several were ordered out of the village to take up 
positions covering it. A large convoy of ammunition lorries, which a short time 
before had gone on towards Landrecies, came dashing back and now pande- 
monium reigned amongst the civil population. An order given by the Adjutant 
of the 1st King’s (Capt. P. Hudson), to a bugler to sound the “No Parade,” 
had the desired effect of restoring order and collecting companies once more in 
their billets. It was then found that the alarm was false. By 7 p.m. the King’s 
were again settled in and were preparing for a comfortable night, when sudden 
orders were received to turn out under arms. Once more the companies were 
bundled out into the street, ‘‘A’’ Company moving up along the road towards 
the River Sambre, the three remaining companies lying down in the street by 
the roadside, on the hard cobble stones. This time the alarm was not false. 
When the 6th Brigade marched into Maroilles a detachment of the Divisional 
Cavalry (15th Hussars) was holding the bridge over the Sambre about two miles 
north-west of the town. They had been ordered to hold this position until 
relieved by troops of the 6th Brigade. The Berkshires had been detailed to 
relieve the cavalrymen, but about 6.30 p.m. a terrific thunderstorm had broke 
over the town which delayed their departure. At 6.45 p.m. the cavalry reported 
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that after holding on for some time they had been forced to retire, for about 
6 p.m. they had been attacked by the advanced guard of the sth Division of 
von Kluck’s III Corps. The hussars hung on until the Germans brought up a 
field gun and they were then forced to retire towards Maroilles. Before they 
reached the town they were met by a company of the Berkshires hurrying to 
relieve the cavalrymen, but it was too late, the bridge had been lost, and all the 
Berkshires could do was to take up a position by the Rue des Juifs, about a mile 
to the south-east of the bridge. Even when the three remaining companies of 
Berkshires arrived the enemy could not be dislodged from the bridge, and after 
losing some sixty men the battalion broke off the attack and took up defensive 
positions, where they were relieved by the 1st K.R.R. Corps. 

The 4th (Guards) Brigade had also been attacked at Landrecies by the 
advanced guard of the German IV Corps, but beat off the enemy with loss. 

Back in Maroilles, however, this affair had caused alarm. The three 
companies (‘““B,” “‘C” and “D”’) of the 1st King’s left in the town (““A” Company 
being then on the northern outskirts of Maroilles) set to work to pack the 
wagons, which were ordered to move off by 10 p.m. in a south-easterly direction. 
All kits were got aboard excepting those of ““A”” Company. Next, about 12 mid- 
night, the three companies were ordered to move out of the town (all packs to 
be left behind) and take up a position north of Maroilles, where, about 1 a.m. 
(26th) they were joined by “A’’ Company. Men and officers now had nothing 
but what they stood up in, and that the worse for several days’ hard wear and 
usage. The men’s packs, containing their changes of clothing and personal 
belongings, had been left behind, the officers’ kits had gone on ahead. Rifles, 
bayonets, water bottles, haversacks and their webbing equipment with bandoliers 
chock-full .of ammunition, were all the men carried. Many officers had already 
discarded their swords, for already it was evident that they were likely to prove 
more dangerous and cumbersome than useful. From the point of view of danger 
they distinguished the officers from their men, so that they became a mark for 
the enemy’s riflemen. Some officers left their swords with French civilians to 
take care of, others were able to send them back to England. The pressing 
need at that period was to march lightly, carrying as much rifle or revolver 
ammunition as was possible. Back in Maroilles, also, the King’s men had 
left their rations, so that without kit and without food they marched lightly 
indeed. But fortunately the 1st Battalion had a splendid Quartermaster, on 
whom they could depend to “scrounge’’ whatever was possible in the way of 
food and kit. The word “scrounge” is purely an Army term and, translated, 
means “‘to beg, borrow or steal.’”! 

Colonel T. W. S. Graham adds the following note: — 

““With regard to the men’s packs, I distinctly recall that Colonel Bannatyne 
sent for us Company Commanders during this night (2 5th/26th) in Maroilles 
and said that he had been ordered confidentially, to inform us (and us only, 


1In the South African War we never begged, ‘borrowed or stole anything, we merely “com- 
mandeered”’ it. 
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the information to be kept to ourselves), that the position was that the brigade 
could not be got away and that therefrom the best available position was to be 
occupied before dawn and the brigade would fight the matter out to the end 
on the position selected. I particularly recollect him saying, that under no 
circumstances would the brigade be surrendered. Further, he ordered that in 
order to fight light and unimpeded, the men would not need packs, and we 
were ordered to stack them—these were stacked in a house and not on wagons 
at all. As far as I remember, the full number of rounds of ammunition were 
issued per man.” 

About midnight, orders for the retirement to continue at dawn on the 
26th, reached 6th Infantry Brigade Headquarters (2nd Division Headquarters 
being then also at Maroilles). But instead of moving south the brigade was first 
to march eastwards via Marbaix and then turn southwards to Le Grand Fayt, 
for French troops were moving westwards to take over the position held by the 
and Division, and cover the retirement of the latter. 

The 1st King’s had been ordered to cover the retirement of the 6th 
Brigade,! so the battalion, at about 1.30 a.m., “‘fell in,” and a quarter of an hour 
later, marched off in a westerly direction along the road leading to a bridge, 
which, presumably, spanned the Sambre. A mile short of the bridge, however, 
a halt was called and the battalion lay down in a very wet ditch and awaited the 
dawn. Hours seemed to pass, in reality but a short while, before the first glim- 
merings of another day appeared in the sky, and at that moment a motor cyclist 
dashed up with a message for the Colonel; the battalion was to march at once 
back to Maroilles, thence eastwards. Of the sth Brigade, which had been 
ordered to join up with the rearguard of the 6th Brigade, nothing was seen. 
The battalion immediately “fell in’’ and marched back towards the town, 
halting at the junction of the main road. 

On the afternoon of 25th, Sir Douglas Haig had issued orders for the 
I Corps to march at 2 a.m. on 26th, to the right of the Le Cateau position, 
which would have placed his troops on the right flank of the II Corps. But 
during the evening (at 7.30 p.m.), Sir John French, whose Headquarters were 
at St. Quentin, issued orders for the retreat on 26th to be continued ten to 
fifteen miles further to the south-west, the I Corps to the Busigny area, the 
II Corps to billet about Prémont and Beaurevoir, and the 4th Division at 
Le Catalet.? For, in view of the further retirement of the French on his right 
and of the strength of the enemy on his own immediate front, the British 
Commander-in-Chief had decided that he could not stand on the Le Cateau 
line. Sir Douglas Haig’s previous orders (of the afternoon) were, therefore, 
cancelled, and the I Corps ordered to march to the Busigny area. Sir John 
French’s original intention was that the I Corps should march on, on the 25th, 


1The 6th Brigade Diary records that the rst K.R.R. Corps was ordered to cover the retirement 
of the brigade; the Diary of the rst King’s says that battalion. 


*T he 4th Division had arrived at Le Cateau on 24th and had been moved out to Solesmes to cover 
the retirement of the II Corps. 
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and fill the gap from Landrecies to Le Cateau, thus uniting once more the two 
corps. But the I Corps was much exhausted and it was all the corps could do to 
reach the line Landrecies-Le Grand Fayt, where the leading brigades of the 
and and ist Divisions, respectively, billeted during the night 25th/26th 
August. There was, therefore, a considerable gap between the I and II Corps 
(i.e.. from Landrecies to Le Cateau), which, at a critical moment during the 
26th, was filled by cavalry. 

But to return to the 6th Infantry Brigade, which, as dawn was breaking, 
set out from Maroilles. From the Battalion Diary of the 1st King’s Regiment 
it appears that the Brigade marched due east to Marbaix, thence southwards 
via Le Grand Fayt. 

An hour spent by the King’s in their new position at Le Grand Fayt, 
facing Maroilles, was without incident so far as fighting was concerned, but it 
provided unexpected refreshment (of which they were in sore need) for some 
officers and men of the battalion. In a field close by, a small handcart carrying 
three large milk cans, was discovered. The cans were full of fresh milk, and had, 
apparently, been abandoned by a terror-stricken Frenchman. It was not very 
long before the cans were empty. 

About noon, the 6th Brigade was relieved by the 1st Guards Brigade 
(1st Division), the Black Watch relieving the King’s Regiment, and the march 
south was continued. Strange that, as the troops took the road to Prisches and 
heavy gun-fire from the west on the Le Cateau position, where the II Corps 
was making its splendid stand, must have been heard, there 1s no mention of 
it either in the Battalion Diary of the 1st King’s, the 6th Brigade, or 2nd 
Divisional Headquarters. But, all ignorant of the desperate situation in which 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien’s worn troops found themselves on the morning of 
26th August, the 1 Corps pursued its way southwards, powerless to lend assist- 
ance to the II Corps, both owing to its distance from the latter, the exhaustion 
of its two divisions, and the ever-threatening enemy. So the Ist and 2nd 
Divisions plodded on their way, the hot sun beating down upon the pavée roads 
and the lines of marching men, who trudged, trudged, trudged along with 
endless monotony. After leaving Prisches, the road taken was via Le Sart, 
Fesmy, Oisy and Etreux. As the King’s men passed through Oisy (one of the 
villages the battalion had so Ngee! marched through on the way towards Mons) 
an old woman asked one of the officers if they were going back, and when she 
was told that such were their orders, the poor soul sobbed as if her heart would 
break and said: “‘This is the second time I have seen the troops march back.” 
About 7.30 p.m. the 1st King’s (in brigade) reached Venerolles, which lay between 
Etreux and Hannappes and about a mile from the latter. “So here we were back 
again at our starting point after six days, in which we had packed sufficient 
incident to last us a lifetime. We had marched fifty miles up into Belgium and 
seventy miles back again. But as yet, so far as the younger of us went at any 
rate, we were not really depressed.” It was that spirit, the refusal to be depressed, 


1She referred to 1870 or 1871 
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which was one of the most marvellous attributes of the British soldier, not only 
of 1914, but which manifested itself during all the long years of the fierce 
struggle which came after. Though tired and worn out, hungry and thirsty, with 
staring eyes from want of sleep, he still marched with a straightened back, a 
debonnair smile upon his lips, a cigarette (if he had one) in his mouth when 
marching “at ease,’’ while every now and then someone would start a tune 
which would be taken up by a dozen voices. 

There were no billets in Venerolles and the battalions had to bivouac out 
in the open. The King’s were in a field which a torrential rain, which fell almost 
as soon as the battalion marched into the village, had turned into a very un- 
desirable spot. But on active service, dead beat, it is possible to put up with 
anything, and discomfort is inseparable from war. On the wet ground, therefore, 
after sentries had been posted, all ranks not detailed for duty laid down and were 
soon fast asleep. The distance marched by the 1st King’s on 26th August was 
from seventeen to twenty miles. 

On the night of 26th/27th, the 2nd Division occupied the Barzy (sth 
Brigade), Etreux (4th [Guards] Brigade), and Venerolles (6th Brigade) area; the 
1st Division was on the right. 

Of the II Corps, the sth Division, with the 19th Infantry Brigade, had 
apparently reached Estress, the 3rd Division Beaurevoir, and the 4th Division 
Le Catalet, Vendhuille and Elincourt. In broad daylight, in the face of over- 
whelming numbers—men and guns—Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien had broken 
off the Battle of Le Cateau and had withdrawn his troops from the battlefield, 
bringing them back safely to the positions already given. Himself, utterly 
exhausted and suffering from severe casualties inflicted upon him, the enemy 
had failed to follow up the retirement of the British Expeditionary Force, and 
that failure to maintain contact was never made good. 

Late on the 26th, orders were issued from 2nd Divisional Headquarters 
to continue the retirement on 27th to Mont D’Origny. The 6th Infantry 
Brigade was to find the advanced guard. 

At 3 a.m. on 27th, the 1st King’s “stood to arms,” but turned in again 
about 4 a.m., only to receive orders soon afterwards that the battalion, with a 
platoon of the Divisional Cyclists, was to move as advanced guard to the 
division, starting at 6 a.m. Rain was still falling when breakfasts were eaten, 
and the King’s men formed up on the main road. 

At 6 a.m. the 2nd Division marched, and it is not uninteresting to note 
the formation of the order of march. The Divisional Cyclists led the column 
followed by the 1st King’s Regiment. Next came the main body of the division 
in the following order: the Divisional Train, Divisional Ammunition Column, 
the 1st Royal Berkshire Regiment (6th Brigade), the 6th Field Ambulance, a 
heavy battery with its ammunition column, then four brigades of Field Artillery, 
the sth and 4th Field Ambulances, the 11th Field Company, R.E., followed 
by the 4th (Guards) Brigade, sth Field Company, R.E., the 5th Infantry Brigade, 
and lastly, Divisional Headquarters. The flank guard was provided also by the 
6th Infantry Brigade and was formed of the 2nd South Staffords, rst K.R.R. 
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Corps, a bearer sub-division of the 6th Field Ambulance and the Divisional 
Mounted troops. The flank guard moved via Hannappes, Le Grand Verly, Noyal 
and Neuvilette to Mont D’Origny. The rate of march was given as two miles 
an hour with the usual hourly halts of ten minutes, not to be exceeded unless 
otherwise ordered. 

About 10 a.m. the King’s passed through the historic town of Guise, and 
during a halt a mile from the town, sounds of shouting and of a great tumult 
reached the battalion. Soon there came into sight an angry, gesticulating crowd 
of French civilians, mostly women and children, and in their midst, guarded by 
an escort of British troops, six stolid-looking German prisoners. So threatening 
was the attitude of the crowd, who howled and shrieked execrations on the 
wretched men, that the C.O. of the King’s placed a guard of twenty men round 
them to protect them from violence. 

At I p.m. the battalion reached Mont D’Origny, but, under orders, 
passed on through the town to a little village named Lucy, two miles beyond, 
in order to take up a position and cover the supply column as it filled up. T'wo 
companies of the battalion—'‘D”’ and “‘B”—were posted on hills south-west and 
west respectively of Thenelles. The positions of Battalion Headquarters and 
“A” and “C” Companies, are unrecorded. 

The battalion had reached Lucy about 2 p.m., and after companies had 
been posted to their positions, an officer was ordered to remain on the main road 
and collect the stragglers, of whom by this time there were a certain number, 
for by now there were a good many cases of bad feet. The troops had been 
marching for four days, their feet were swollen and blistered, some of them 
were bleeding, yet it was wonderful to see how the men bore their afflictions. 
Many had taken their boots off and had strung them round their necks after 
wrapping their feet in their puttees. But they made light of their troubles and 
still sang “Colonel Bogey”’ or “Tipperary.” 

About 4 p.m. the battalion received orders to move to a hill west of 
Thenelles, to take up a defensive position as the Germans were reported to be 
in St. Quentin. The battalion then set to work to dig instead of getting a few 
hours’ sleep as had been anticipated. The plight of the King’s, officers and men 
alike, that night, was truly terrible. They had marched during the day at least 
seventeen and a half miles in great discomfort; their supplies had been left 
behind in Mont D’Origny (the Battalion Diary records “‘no supplies available’), 
and now they were called upon to entrench a position and they were “dead 
beat.” Having got the men spaced out, the officers took turns in supervising 
the work while the remainder retired to a road to prepare a meal of such edibles 
as had been collected. One officer laid down, and after striking a match, tried 


1An officer of the rst King’s adds the following note on “Colonel Bogey,” and one of his Company 
Sergt.-Major’s sartorial peculiarities: 

“<Tipperary’ was not, in my opinion, exceptionally popular in the old Army. ‘E] Abanico’ 
and ‘Colonel Bogey’ were two far more popular tunes. Our men put words to the latter having 
to do with one of our Company Sergt.-Majors named Lavin—‘Lavin, Lavin,—Lavin with his short 
breeks on’: they used to roar to this tune!” 
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to blow a few sparks amongst some wet grass into a flame. Already tired out, 
the smoke from the grass had disastrous effects for he fell asleep. He was 
awakened and told to go and take his place in the trenches. He had gone about 
ten yards when he again fell to the ground fast asleep. He must, however, have 
dragged himself up, for later he was told by another officer that he had sat by 
the latter and had jabbered nonsense for an hour. 

At “stand to” (3 a.m.) on 28th, almost superhuman efforts had to be made 
to get the men up. They were literally drunk with sleep, the morning was very 
cold with a thick mist, and to keep the men awake and standing upright was 
terribly difficult. The following story was told by Lieut. Synge of his Company 
Commander whom he had been sent to bring to his Colonel: “I eventually found 
him away out in front of the trenches walking up and down, his hands in his 
greatcoat pockets. His eyes were half open and he was keeping up a continuous 
muttering to himself. And yet he was asleep. He took no notice of me, even 
when I pinched and kicked him, and eventually I took him by the arm and led 
him before the Colonel. I stood him up in front of him and saluted, whereupon 
he collapsed on the ground and snored at the Colonel’s feet. We put him on 
the mess cart where he lay like a log until the evening, when, at about 6 p.m., 
he woke up as fit as anything.” 

When the 1st King’s moved out west of Thenelles to Hill 127, they were 
told that they would have the 4th (Guards) Brigade on their right, and it is 
interesting to note that during the night the battalion got into touch with the 
Guardsmen, using for this purpose their signalling lamps. This was the first 
occasion during the War that the King’s men had employed visual signalling. 

Dawn of the 28th broke, after a cold, damp and strenuous night, and with 
it came news that the report of the Germans being at St. Quentin was false. 
At about 4.30 a.m., the 1st King’s, still hungry, marched off in the direction of 
Ribemont, where the battalion joined up with the remainder of the column, 
and after pushing on for an hour, caught up the rest of the brigade at breakfast 
and halted. The indispensable Quartermaster now put in an appearance with 
rations all ready for issue, and it was not long before officers and men, half 
famished, were devouring whatever food could be eaten without cooking. 
Within half an hour the battalion was again on the move towards La Feére, 
which had been allotted to the 2nd Division as a point on which the Division 
was to march. 

Officers and men had by now almost reached the limits of human endur- 
ance. It was comparatively early, about 11 a.m., but a merciless sun beat down 
fiercely upon the marching crowds of men. The 2nd Divisional Diary says that 
the road was “‘a mass of troops and transport belonging to the 1st and 2nd 
Divisions and sth Cavalry Brigade.” There were G.S. wagons, mess carts and 
ambulances, sleek-looking 18-pounder guns and the snub-nosed 4:5 howitzers, 
with here and there the long, mischievous-looking 60-pounders, then the largest 
mobile gun the Army used in the field. These were intersected by crowds of men, 
battalion after battalion. Look upon these marching thousands, for never were 
their like to be seen again. Here was the flower of the British Army, in a great 
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retreat unbeaten, but hard put to it, dog-tired, footsore, and scarcely knowing 
how to keep awake. Indeed many officers and men could not keep awake and 
they just marched on and on, dead asleep. Here were two subalterns who had 
got hold of their company horse. One rode whilst the other walked holding on 
to the stirrups so that, sleeping, he might yet walk straight. Soon the rider was 
as fast asleep as his fellow subaltern trudging by his side; next the poor horse 
fell into a stupor and the whole party woke with a sudden start, finding them- 
selves in a ditch by the roadside. Here was an officer carrying a rifle and webbing 
equipment belonging to one of his men, the latter scarce able to drag himself 
along. N.C.O.’s and men were doing a similar service for their officers. Gunners 
were not allowed to ride, with their coats off, thrown up on to the limbers, they 
led their horses or trudged wearily beside them. Coats off, equipment strapped 
round their waists, shirt sleeves tucked up, the shirt thrown open at the neck, 
some of them hatless, that is how the majority of the riflemen marched. But 
how they went; here a song and there a jest, pipe in mouth or cigarette (if one 
could be begged or borrowed) between lips. Their one grievance, that they 
were marching away from an enemy, who had vastly outnumbered them, 
whom they had fought, and fought to a standstill, inflicting on him enormous 
casualties; they could not understand it—the reason for the retreat was beyond 
them. All sorts of rumours were flying about the ranks; the Army was retiring 
to the coast where it would re-embark for England to save it from utter anni- 
hilation; the Army was going back to the sea to re-embark and make a landing 
on the Belgian coast to cut the German lines of communication; the Russians 
were only thirteen miles from Berlin; finally, when the troops reached La Fére 
a fortress was to be held there. 

On through Séry, Brissy, Brissay-Choigny and Mayot, the troops trudged 
to La Fére, where a halt was called. Everyone expected to go into billets, but 
no! At the end of a two hours’ rest the ‘‘fall in’? sounded and soon the dusty 
roads resounded once more to the tramp, tramp, tramp of thousands of tired 
feet. From La Fére the road led southwards through Charmes, Andelain and 
Servais to Amigny-Rouy. Darkness was falling when the 1st King’s reached the 
latter village, a quiet, peaceful little place, full of orchards and old houses, a 
haven of rest if one dared to think of it as such. But to the joy of all ranks the 
battalion turned down a shady lane, passed through massive iron gates, and 
entered the courtyard of a big, old-fashioned farmhouse. In the barns hay and 
straw were plentiful for the making of comfortable sleeping accommodation. 
‘“Distrustful as we had now become of any prolonged rest in billets, there was 
such a delightful sleepy air about this old world village, that there was a confident 
feeling that we were at last going to be allowed to rest undisturbed for a while. 
And sure enough, before turning in for the night, we got a promise that we 
should not be disturbed before 7 a.m. next morning. Occasionally a distant 
boom broke the stillness of the evening, but we were told that this was only a 
bridge being blown up. It is extraordinary how human spirits will reassert 
themselves at the slightest change in the state of affairs. Completely tired out 
as we were, and with no tangible reason to suppose that things were going to 
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better themselves, nevertheless we lay down that night cheerful and with a sub- 
conscious feeling that brighter times were at hand.”? 

At 11.30 p.m. on the night of 28th August, Sir John French had issued 
orders that the 29th was to be a day of rest. “It is the Field Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Chief’s intention that the Army should halt to-morrow for a rest, 
but all formations must be south of the line Vendeuil (four miles north of La 
Fére)—Jussy-Ham-—Nesle, and will take steps for local protection.”’ 

On the night of 28th/29th, the positions of the British Expeditionary 
Force, in detail, were as follows: “I Corps on the northern edge of the Forest 
of St. Gobain and Coucy, from Fressancourt to Amigny; sth Cavalry Brigade, 
Sinceny. II Corps (including 4th Divisions, 19th Infantry Brigade and Cavalry 
Division), 1st, 2nd and 3rd Cavalry Brigades at Berlancourt, Flavy le Meldeux— 
Plessis and Jussy respectively; 3rd, 4th and sth Divisions from Fréniches, 
south and east, through Genvry to Pontoise; 4th Cavalry Brigade, Cressy 
(three miles south of Nesle), north-west of the 4th Division.’ 

Thus it will be seen that a gap of about eleven miles still existed between 
the I and II Corps. 

Sir John stated in his first despatch that at this date (the night 28th/29th), 
the British Expeditionary Force had thrown off the weight of the enemy’s 
pursuit. At German General Headquarters there was jubilation that the British 
Army had been beaten beyond hope of speedy recovery, and the enemy was now 
bent upon extending his enveloping movement westwards, until he could sweep 
into his net all opposing forces. 

This confident attitude on the part of the Commander of the First German 
Army and German General Headquarters, was responsible for the dangerous 
position in which von Kluck subsequently found himself, and from which his 
army barely escaped destruction. 


1Lieut. W. A. T. Synge 
%<Official History of the War (Military Operations),” Vol. I. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE RETREAT FROM MONS: THE LAST STAGE AND THE 
FIGHT AT VILLERS COTTERETS 


EAD beat as both officers and men of the rst King’s had been when 

they reached billets in Rouy on the night of 28th August, the 

morning of 29th witnessed a wonderful change. They had been 

promised a long night’s sleep, with, so far as was possible, a day’s 
rest to follow. And sure enough there were no disturbances during the night, 
and when, at 7 a.m. the next morning, everyone turned out and breakfast was 
prepared and eaten, there was nothing but cheerfulness amongst all ranks. If 
only the enemy, who was complimenting himself that he had beaten and broken 
the British Expeditionary Force and that it was now nothing but a disorganised 
and discontented rabble, could have seen the troops that August morning, 
laughing and joking and smartening themselves up with a “devil may care” 
attitude, ready for whatever might follow, his self-satisfaction might have 
received a rude shock, making the German Kaiser’s visions of a state entry into 
Paris rather more hazy. 

The promised “rest day,” however, was a disappointment, for during the 
morning, orders were received by Colonel Bannatyne to move his battalion 
out north of Rouy and take up a position with other battalions in order to cover 
the retirement of the cavalry who were coming through from the north. At 
12 noon, the battalion “‘fell in” and moved out in front of the village. It was a 
glorious day and anything was a change from the gruelling effects of marching 
along hard pavée roads under a merciless sun. All ranks, therefore, set to work 
with a will to dig themselves in. Companies were posted in the following 
positions: ““D” west of the Condren road, “‘C”’ in the open in front of the village, 
“B” at the bridge over the stream to Servais, having a very thick wood on their 
right; “A” was in reserve in a railway cutting. The rst K.R.R. Corps guarded 
the bridge over the Oise at Condren; the 2nd South Staffords were posted on 
the knolls north-west of Amigny and the Berkshires were at Sinceny. The day 
passed quietly and without any incident of abnormal interest. During the after- 
noon the cavalry passed through Rouy “very pleased with themselves.” All day 
long crowds of refugees were coming over the bridges from the north and 
amongst them several spies were caught; they had been sent on by the Germans 
to mix with the Belgians and French who had fled from their homes. 

At dusk outposts were left behind and the remainder of the battalion 
withdrew to the billets occupied on the previous night. Thus, so far as the 1st 
King’s were concerned, passed the only day’s rest the battalion had between the 
8g August and the sth September, the date on which the retreat came to an 
end. 
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Between 2 and 3 a.m. on the 30th, the battalion was turned out but 
dismissed shortly afterwards for breakfast. Soon after 3 a.m., however, the 
“*fall in’’ sounded and the battalion marched out to occupy the defensive positions 
dug on the previous day. All bridges over the Oise had been blown up during 
the night, and apparently an attack was expected as the troops were ordered to 
prepare overhead cover against shell-fire. But nothing happened, and at 4 a.m. 
Colonel Bannatyne received orders that the rst King’s, with the 3rd Cavalry 
Brigade, would cover the retirement of the 6th Brigade. 

So once again the battalion faced south, and prospects of coming to blows 
with the enemy seemed more remote than ever. It should be remembered that 
the line regiments were completely ignorant of the situation, of the whereabouts 
of the French and the Germans, or where they were going. Even on the previous 
day (29th) the King’s men had been told that the retreat was at an end and the 
advance would probably begin the next day. It was not surprising, therefore, 
when fresh orders to retire were received, that there were pessimistic remarks 
in the ranks. 

The King’s began their retirement soon after 1 p.m. “D” and “B” Com- 
panies were drawn back first and retired through the village—Rouy. “C’’ and 
“A” then followed, “‘A” bringing up the rear. All was quiet and the withdrawal 
was completed without incident of any kind; not a German was seen. The route 
lay through the Basse Forét de Coucy, where, amidst the thick trees, the bat- 
talion had a two hours’ halt, for the heat was very trying. On continuing the 
journey the battalion passed through Barisis and on to Folembray, striking the 
main road which led on tg Coucy-le-Chateau. 

About 5 p.m. the King’s men, tired and suffering from the effects of the 
march, passed through Coucy-le-Chateau. As the troops passed the magnificent 
chateau, a fine old Norman castle which stood on a commanding position 
looking down upon the village, there were not a few remarks as to what might 
happen to it when the Germans arrived at Coucy. The lust for destroying any- 
thing and everything for destruction’s sake, without any regard for military 
necessity, had become evident in the German Armies even at that early date, 
though they loudly asserted their innocence—what would they do with Coucy- 
le-Chateau? 

The battalion went on through the village, but in a little while was brought 
back again and bivouacked in an orchard above which towered the magnificent 
old castle. On this night, the 6th Infantry Brigade as a whole, bivouacked in, 
and in the neighbourhood of, Coucy-le-Chateau.2 

The day had been uneventful and practically no interference from the 
enemy had been encountered by the whole of the British Expeditionary Force. 
The rearguard of the cavalry divisions had a brush with Uhlans at 8 a.m., and 
two parties of engineers, engaged in destroying the bridges over the Oise, were 


1«°The Official History of the War (Military Operations)”, Vol. I, gives the area of the 2nd Division 
on the night of zoth August as from Pasly to Terny, but it will be seen that the 6th Infantry Brigade 


was from five to six miles north-west of that area. The 4th (Guards) Brigade was at Pasly and the sth 
Brigade at Terny. 
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fired on, with the result that the bridge at Bailly was left undemolished. On this 
day the III British Corps came into being; it was formed of the 4th Division 
and the 19th Infantry Brigade (in the absence of the 6th Division, still in 
England). 

On this day also, the First German Army began to show signs of a change 
of direction. True, von Kluck’s right still headed south-west of Amiens, but his 
left, or inner, wing had wheeled nearly due south; the Second German Army 
(von Bulow) had similarly changed direction. 

On the night of 30th August, the whole British Expeditionary Force lay 
approximately between Allemant and Compiégne, the I, II and III Corps being 
in line in that order from right to left, touch between corps being maintained 
by the cavalry. The left of the Fifth French Army (on the right front of the 
British Expeditionary Force), was at La Fére, with its corps extended along the 
River Serre, while the right of the Sixth French Army was west of Compiégne; 
its left was just west of Montdidier. 

The nearest German troops to the British Expeditionary Force were at 
Ribecourt, with posts pushed out to the undestroyed bridge at Bailly. 

The night of the 3oth/31st August passed quietly. 

At 4 o'clock the next morning the 1st King’s were again on the move. The 
battalion took the road to Soissons and arrived at the northern suburbs of the 
town at about 10.30 a.m., then turned west to Pommiers, crossing the Aisne 
at the latter place about 11.30 a.m. On the southern bank of the river a halt was 
called. As usual the day was very hot and the dusty roads were closely packed 
with vehicles of every kind and military transport and civilian carts and wagons. 
The river looked cool and inviting, and when permission was given, both officers 
and men rushed down the bank into the water, but almost immediately there 
was a cry, and one of the battalion signallers—Private Mason—sank out of 
sight. He was a good swimmer, but evidently cramp had seized him and he 
was never seen again. Bathing was stopped immediately, though the men were 
allowed to wash themselves, probably the first decent wash they had had for 
many days. 

At 2 p.m. the battalion was again on the move, and after an uneventful | 
march, reached St. Bandry at about 3.15 p.m. where good billets were obtained. 
“The men bore these awful marches,’”’ said Capt. T. W. Sheppard, “with 
splendid pluck, and the march discipline of the regiment never went wrong 
except sometimes a little towards evening when everyone was downright done!” 
The night was quiet and undisturbed, but if the “nerves” of the battalion were 
“on edge” it was not to be wondered at, for that evening, after reaching St. 
Bandry, as the men were waiting to enter their billets, the sound of guns could 
be heard, and there were reports of Germans having been killed during the 
afternoon in the next village. It was obvious, therefore, that the enemy was 
near, and how long it would be before the battalion came to blows with him, 
no one knew, though all felt that the clash of arms could not long be deferred. 

Aerial reconnaissance throughout the 31st had given General Head- 
quarters definite information that the First German Army, which since the 
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26th had practically left the British Expeditionary Force alone (there were 
only small actions at Etreux and Cherisy), had now definitely changed direction 
aad was marching in a south-easterly direction; it was, therefore, obvious to 
Sir John French that, very soon, action would again be joined with the enemy. 
For, whereas the British Expeditionary Force was marching south-west, von 
Kluck was moving south-east, and a collision could hardly be avoided. The 
importance of this new move of the First German Army is thus commented in 
“The Official History of the War (Military Operations)”: ““The movement of 
the German right wing on the 30th and 31st August, had a decisive effect on 
the campaign. Instead of pursuing his march towards the lower Seine, as ordered 
by O.H.L. (German General Headquarters) on 28th, and making a wide sweep 
which would have caught in it General Maunoury’s Army (the Sixth) and the 
British Expeditionary Force, von Kluck wheeled his Army south-eastwards 
towards the Oise in response to von Bulow’s (Second German Army) request 
that he should help him to exploit the supposed success in the battle of Guise? 
and finish off the French Fifth Army.” 

Perhaps von Kluck’s biggest error was when he considered he had put the 
British Expeditionary Force entirely out of action; an error which was very 
soon to be brought home to him. 

On the night of the 31st August, the dispositions of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force were as follows: I Corps (north-west of the Forest of Villers 
Cotterets and south of the Aisne), 1st Division on the right in the Missy area; 
and Division, 4th (Guards) Brigade at Coeuvres, sth Brigade at Laversine, 
6th Brigade at St. Bandry; II Corps, sth Division, Coyelles, 3rd Division, 
Crépy-en-Valois; II] Corps, 4th Division, St. Sauveur, 19th Infantry Brigade, 
Saintines. The 3rd and sth Cavalry Brigades were between the I and II Corps; 
the 1st Cavalry Brigade (at Néry) between the II and III Corps; the 2nd and 
4th Cavalry Brigades protected the left flank of the III Corps and maintained 
touch with the Sixth French Army, then approximately on the line Beauvais— 
Clermont—Sacy. The right of the British Expeditionary Force (1st Division) 
was in touch with French troops (part of the Fifth French Army at Soissons). 


THE FIGHT AT VILLERS COTTERETS, 1sr SEPTEMBER 


Very early on the morning of the 1st September, the 6th Brigade was astir 
and the outposts began to withdraw. The King’s fell in somewhere about 
3 a.m., as the battalion was to furnish the right flank and rearguards. “‘C” 
Company, who had been on outpost duty all night, could not at first find its 
way back to the battalion, for there was a heavy ground fog. Eventually, how- 
ever, at about 7 a.m., the battalion moved off towards Cceuvres and Valsery, 
passing through the South Staffords before reaching the first-named village. 
“‘A’’ Company was left behind at Le Murger Fme. (on the top of the ridge) 
until the South Staffords had got through Cceuvres, which lay at the bottom 
of the valley. The 6th Brigade had been ordered to cover the retirement of the 


?T he French had given the enemy a good hard knock in this action, retiring later; it was not much 
of a “success” from the German point of view. 
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ust Battalion 2nd Division up to an east and west line about a mile north of Soucy, after which 

ust September the 4th (Guards) Brigade was to act as rearguard to the division. On reaching 
this position, the former brigade passed through the Guards and marched 
straight on towards Villers Cotterets, which place was reached about 11 a.m. 
Outside the town, on the southern side, a halt was made and the men filled up 
their water bottles (those who still had them) or refreshed themselves; others 
took a hasty meal of whatever food was available. 

But suddenly the booming of guns in the near distance caused the sounding 
of the ‘‘fall in,” and soon the battalion was on the march again, still heading in 
a south-westerly direction. After passing through Pisseleux, the King’s struck 
thick woods—the southern end of the Forest of Villers Cotterets—and here, 
about three miles from the town of Villers Cotterets, another halt was called. 
Word had by now been received that the 4th (Guards) Brigade was in action 
with the enemy. Half an hour passed and then the “fall in’? sounded. The 
battalion now faced about and was soon hurrying back along the road it had 
come; the Guards were in a tight corner and the 6th Brigade was returning to 
help them out. 

What had happened? Von Kluck’s wheel to the south-east had begun to 
take effect. Very early that morning (between 5 and 6 a.m.), the 1st Cavalry 
Brigade and “‘L”’ Battery, R.H.A., had been surprised at Néry by the German 
4th Cavalry Division, or rather the latter had bumped into the former before 
the British cavalrymen and the artillery had left their bivouacs of the previous 
night. Heavy fighting ensued, during which the Germans temporarily captured 
some guns, which were, however, recaptured together with four hostile guns, 
the remainder (eight guns) of the German battery being taken on the following 
day. 

: Similarly, the advance guard of the IIJ German Corps (von Kluck) had 
struck the rearguard (4th [Guards] Brigade) of the 2nd Division at about 10 a.m., 
the 3rd Cavalry Brigade having been already attacked at Taillefontaine, about 
five miles north north-west of Villers Cotterets, by a force of all arms. 

When the attack fell on the 4th (Guards) Brigade, the Irish Guards and 2nd 
Coldstream were in position between Viviéres and Puiseux, the 2nd Grenadiers 
and 3rd Coldstream holding the second line at the Rond de la Reine, an open 
space in a drive running from east to west through the centre of the Forest of 
Villers Cotterets. There were two attacks, the first having ceased when the 
gth Battery had replied to the German guns, after which firing died down. 
The 2nd Coldstream were then ordered to retire to the railway north of the town 
of Villers Cotterets and moved off immediately. They had already gone beyond 
recall when the second attack followed. The Irish Guards were not only attacked 
again, but the western flank of the two battalions in the Forest, #.e., 3rd Cold- 
stream (the 2nd Grenadiers being on the right) was also heavily fired on. Into 
all the details of that fight it is unnecessary to go, but eventually the Grenadiers, 
Irish and Coldstream Guards fought their way back, contesting every inch of 
the ground, to Villers Cotterets, the 3rd Coldstream retiring on the 2nd Cold- 
stream (still on the railway north of the town), the Irish and Grenadier Guards 
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further to the east. For the present the action had ceased. The time was about 
2 p.m. 

: In the meanwhile, as already stated, the 6th Brigade had been marched 
back to assist the Guards. The brigade halted about a mile south of Pisseleux 
to cover the Guards as they retired. Between the railway line and the road 
running south from Pisseleux, the gth Battery had unlimbered and was in 
action ready to open fire on the first appearance of the enemy. Two companies 
of the Berkshires were deployed on each flank of the battery. Another battery— 
the 17th—was also in action but nearer the enemy and in great danger of being 
cut off. 

The 6th Infantry Brigade had scarcely arrived in position (indeed all but 
the Berkshires were in column of route along the road) when the enemy’s guns 
opened fire and poured shell, not only upon the two British batteries, but upon 
the northern edge of the wood in which the infantry were sheltered. The King’s 
were then ordered out to prolong the left flank of the Berkshires. The battalion 
deployed in the wood and advanced in a north-westerly direction, ‘‘A”’ and “‘B” 
Companies in the front line and “C” and “D” in support. Under a perfect hail 
of shells the King’s men crossed the railway on the left of the Berkshires and 
took up positions from where they could bring machine-gun and rifle fire to 
bear upon the enemy. This was the first occasion the battalion had of firing on 
the Germans and the men did not lose many opportunities, though the enemy was 
well concealed. The hostile guns had by now got to within 2,000 yards of the 
British batteries, and the 7oth Battery could not withdraw. But eventually 
under a heavy covering fire from the King’s, Berkshires and South Staffords, 
and the guns of the gth Battery, the gunners of the 7oth galloped their horses 
forward, “hooked in” and withdrew their guns amidst the cheers of the 
infantry. The gallant horses, with the guns bounding behind them, were a 
wonderful sight. All the guns were saved, but one limber had to be left behind 
as most of its horses had been shot down and the limber smashed by shell-fire. 
This apparently closed the action, for the enemy made no further attempt to 
advance, and one by one, the battalions of the 6th Brigade were withdrawn and 
retired through Pisseleux on Thury. 

After marching about two miles, as the King’s left the wood behind them 
and came out into open country, they found Sir Charles Monro (G.O.C., 
2nd Division) standing by the roadside. ‘He kept on saying, ‘well done, 
King’s!’ and so we bucked up a bit. We then discovered that, together with 


1Colonel T. W. S. Graham says: 


“Possibly one amusing incident during the action at Villers Cotterets may be worth referring to 
as illustrating a ‘point of view.’ 

My company (*D”) was in the wood just behind the guns when the latter were brought out under 
very severe shell-fire by the gallantry of one of the teams. The South Staffords, who were, many of 
them, lying in ditches on each side of the road down which the guns galloped, set up a rather shrill, 
hysterical cheer. Never, I should say, was a cheer better deserved, but my Colour-Sergeant (Swanwick), 
a strict disciplinarian, made a trumpet of his hands and roared indignantly into my ear through the roar 
of the shelling, ‘Ark at them /oafers on the road!’ ” 
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the South Staffords,! we had saved the guns and enabled them to get away.” 

About 10 p.m., having moved across country the latter part of 
the march, the battalion reached Thury “officers and men done to the world; 
they had been on the go for nineteen hours and been through a gruelling 
fight.’ | 
° But the billeting officers had done their work well, and when the battalion 
trudged into Thury, food was ready for the men and they had not long to wait 
for their dinners. They slept soundly that night. 

In the action of Villers Cotterets the 1st King’s suffered some seventy odd 
casualties, including two officers (Lieuts. Furneaux and Coleman) wounded. 
Most of the wounded had to be left behind as the transport had gone on ahead; 
other were carried on the guns, the less seriously wounded marched. Casualties 
of the 6th Infantry Brigade as a whole were about 160. The enemy was vastly 
superiors in numbers, and weeks later prisoners captured stated that the 
Germans had lost very heavily in this affair. 

During the rearguard actions which had taken place on the 1st September, 
the main body of the British Army trudged along the dusty roads in intense 
heat far into the evening. The 1st Division reached its allotted area about La 
Ferté Milon between 7 and 9 p.m. The 2nd Division, with the 2nd and sth 
Cavalry Brigades, had arrived at Betz (eight miles west of La Ferté Milon), 
the 6th Brigade being (as already stated) at Thury-en-Valois. Of the 88th Corps, 
the 3rd Division had reached the village south-west of Betz, and the sth 
Division, Nanteuil. The 4th Division(III Corps) had reached Fresnoy, Roziéres 
and Baron, west of the sth Division. The 19th Brigade was at Fresnoy. The left 
of the Fifth French Army was at Soissons, and the right of the Sixth French 
Army at Creil. 

On the night of the 1st September the whole British Expeditionary Force 
was once more united since the separation of the I and II Corps on the 25th 
August. 

. On this day also, the south-easterly direction in which the First German 
Army was marching became even more pronounced, though at nightfall the 
heads of the five German Corps under von Kluck’s command were pointed 
south; the IX Corps had reached Longpont, the III Corps, Villers Cotterets, 
the IV Corps, Crépy-en-Valois, and the II Corps, St. Sauveur and Verberie; 
all these places were south of the Oise and the Aisne; the head of the IV Reserve 
Corps was about Quinquempoix. 

Had von Kluck been wise he would have profited by the lessons of Ist 
September; that from the results of the small actions at Néry, Crépy-en-Valois 
and Villers Cotterets, it was evident that the British Expeditionary Force was 
anything but “out of action.” Instead he persisted in believing that he could 


1The rst King’s Regiment, the rst Royal Berks. Regiment, and the 9th Battery, seem to deserve 
most praise for this action, as the South Staffords were on the right in the wood and the 1st K.R.R. 
Corps on the left flank in the south-western corner of the wood. 


*Brig.-General C. J. Steavenson. 
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brush the British Expeditionary Force aside with impunity as of no account, 
and rushed headlong to his discomfiture. It is clear from his orders and move- 
ments that he still imagined he could sweep up the “remnants” of the British 
Army and the Fifth French Army by engelopmient for late at night on Ist he 
issued orders to his Corps Commanders to attack the British Expeditionary 
Force on 2nd September, and postponed giving his own worn-out troops of the 
First Army a rest “in order to enable another enveloping attack to be made 
by the Army on 2nd September.” 

The proximity of the enemy in great numbers had, however, not escaped 
Sir John French, for air reconnaissance had shown the Germans in force almost 
within striking distance of the British Expeditionary Force. As a result the 
following order was issued from General Headquarters at 7 p.m.: “To I Corps: 
O.A. 539. Ist. Some enemy cavalry! are between II Corps and General Head- 
quarters (then at Dammartin). Have ordered II and III Corps to retire down 
their respective roads as soon as they can. March south on roads allotted as 
soon as possible gaining touch with II Corps. All information points to con- 
siderable enemy forces along the whole of our northern front with possibility 
of night attack. General Headquarters move Lagny on Marne now. General 
Headquarters, 7 p.m.” 

I Corps orders, timed at issue “‘7 p.m.,” did not, apparently, reach the 
2nd Division until very late; orders from 6th Brigade Headquarters never 
reached the 1st King’s at all, for the first entry in the Battalion Diary for the 
and September reads: ‘‘Received no orders till Brigade-Major arrived. Orders 
had, apparently, gone astray and never reached the battalion”; and neither 
the Diaries of the 6th Brigade nor 2nd Divisional Headquarters record the 
receipt of orders from I Corps. | 

But at 4 a.m. on 2nd September the 2nd Divisional troops were once more 
on the move, the general direction of the 1st Corps having been given as 
“towards Meaux.” Of the 2nd Division the 4th (Guards) Brigade formed the 
advanced guard; they were followed by the 6th Brigade, the latter covered by 
the sth Brigade. 

The 1st King’s had been roused by the Brigade-Major between 3 and 
4 a.m., who “asked us when we were going to start.” Very cold and misty was 
the morning when the King’s men “fell in’’ and there were prospects of another 
gruelling day. Quite undisturbed or unmolested by the enemy, the troops moved 
off “wondering if we should ever stop marching again in our lives.” The route 
taken by the King’s lay via Betz, Bois de Montrolle, Acy, Etrepilly, Barcy, 
Penchard to Trilbardou. The battalion had passed through Betz when, about 
II a.m., companies passed through some troops of the sth Brigade entrenched 
upon both sides of the road near Vincy. There were no incidents on the march, 
the seemingly endless slogging along in intense heat continuing until about 
3 p-m. when a halt was called at the cross-roads three-quarters of a mile south- 
west of Chambry. The King’s rested in a stubble field without an atom of shade 


tThey belonged to the 4th German Cavalry Division, engaged at Nary on the early morning of 
1st September. 
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from the merciless sun. Here a little water was obtainable and tea was made. 
For just over an hour the Brigade rested, but soon the bugles sounded the 
“fall in,” and the dusty roads once more resounded to the tramp, tramp of 
marching men. “The day was very hot and the men were about done,’’ records 
the 6th Brigade Diary. “The straggling was the worst we had seen, but there 
was every excuse as there was very little chance of getting water. The 1st King’s 
carried on best of the four battalions’’—a fine tribute to Colonel Bannatyne and 
his officers and senior N.C.O.’s. 

At last, between 8 and 8.30 p.m., the Brigade reached Trilbardou, a 
small village between three and four miles west of Meaux, where, with the 
exception of the rst K.R.R. Corps who bivouacked at La Conge Fme., the 
King’s Berkshires and South Staffords billeted. The King’s men occupied a 
farm, Les Olivettes by name, though many officers and men preferred to sleep 
in the open on sheaves of freshly-cut corn, for it was harvest time. 

The march of 2nd September was terribly difficult; twenty-four miles 
had been covered that day by officers and men already tired and worn out by 
successive days and nights of marching. They did not know it then, but they 
had completely outwitted the enemy, for of his operation orders issued on the 
night of 1st September, von Kluck says, somewhat petulantly: “These operation 
orders were, however, fruitless, as the British Army escaped from the enveloping 
movement just in time and retired across the Marne.” 

On the night of 2nd September, the British Expeditionary Force occupied 
a line facing north-east, the I Corps on the line Vareddes-Meaux—Chauconin; 
II Corps, Monthyon—Cuisy; III Corps, Dammartin—Long Perrier; the First 
German Army was, approximately, on the line La Ferté Milon—Creil. 

At 2.45 a.m. on 3rd September, the King’s men were again on the move, 
the battalion bringing up the rear of the 6th Brigade. The march was via 
Meaux to Bilbartou, and as the battalion recrossed the bridge at the former 
place there was some expectation that the rearward movement was over, for to 
reach Meaux it was necessary to turn north. But these expectations were dashed 
to the ground when, having marched through the town via the Meaux-Paris 
road, direction led due east to Trilport, where, having crossed the River Marne, 
a short halt was called while breakfast was eaten. But after half an hour the march 
was resumed to Monceau where the battalion halted in the grounds of a ruined 
chateau. For two hours beneath the cool shade of the trees, all ranks disported 
themselves in comparative comfort. The latest news was passed round and it 
took the form of a rumour that the brigade was going to Signy-Signets to refit. 
By now “refitting” had become a huge joke, though everyone did his best to 
believe it and entered into the spirit of the game when time after time the 
rumour was circulated. In the grounds in which the battalion was now halted 
was a fine old kitchen garden full of fruit, which both officers and men were 
allowed to eat. All too soon the halt was at an end, and soon the battalion was 
slogging along the road in a fashion which had by now become “usual.” 
About mid-day, Sir Charles Monro (the G.O.C., 2nd Division) rode by the 
King’s, and shortly afterwards a message was passed down the ranks that 
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someone or other had captured so many German guns, and that the turn of 
the King’s men was coming. At this news there was a hearty cheer, and many a 
Tommy’s hand closed more firmly on the butt of his rifle. But there was little 
else to hearten the men. At home the tedium of long marches was relieved by a 
band, and although many men had brought out mouth-organs, many had been 
lost and the owners of those which had not been lost were far too dry to make 
any appreciable noise. 

It was of this day’s march that an officer of the battalion told an amusing 
story; it is given in his own words: “I came upon our Mess Sergeant walking 
along with a hen under his arm. A hen 1s not the thing | should choose to carry 
under my arm during a twenty mile march and so I asked him why he did not 
kill it. He replied, in all seriousness, that he was going to keep it alive for a day 
or two in case it should lay an egg.” 

After passing through Pierre-Levée, Courte Soupe and La Brosse, the 
battalion reached Bilbartou-les-Vannes about 4 p.m., and a little later bivouacked 
in a large field. The distance marched on 3rd September was just over eighteen 
miles.? 

On the 4th, after nearly a twenty-four hours’ rest, the 1st King’s (in Brigade) 
moved off at 4 p.m., and, marching via La Malmaison, halted again about 
7 p.m. at Moroux and bivouacked. On this day first reinforcements joined the 
battalion—Lieut. Bland and eighty-seven N.C.O.’s and men. 

The sth September was destined to become a landmark in the history of 
the British Army. Indeed it is hardly too much to say that by the sth September 
the Germans had practically lost all the advantages gained during the first 
onslaughts in August; the success of their great march on Paris was already 
doomed. 

And yet no one—certainly of the King’s Regiment—had any idea when the 
battalion marched off from Moroux at 2.30 a.m. on sth, that the end of the 
great retreat was in sight. For it was a hurried move: “Matters seemed to be 
urgent as we started marching off at a great pace and once more in a southerly 
direction.’’ No rations had been issued and all ranks started on their long march 
with empty stomachs. Orders had been issued to the 2nd Division to march on 
Chaumes in two columns, the main column via Faremoutiers, Hautefeuille 
and Lumigny, the subsidiary column via La Celle Mortcerf and the eastern 
side of La Houssaye. The 6th Brigade was at the head of the main column. 

On that final long march to Chaumes—it was nearly twenty miles—there 
were no incidents of importance to relate. But one Company Commander of 
_ the 1st King’s (Capt. T. W. Sheppard) records the following story in his 
private diary: “As an example of the pluck of the men and their determination 
to see it out, I saw a man marching bare foot in front of me to-day. His feet 


Probably the guns captured from the Germans at Néry. 


"The following is an extract from rst Army Corps O.O. No. 8, issued at 9.30 p.m. on 3rd 
September: “Information shows that enemy is moving from west to east and is on the line of the 
Marne from Nogent to Chateau Thierry. rst Corps now form right of the British Expeditionary 
Force and connects with the right of II Corps at Villemareuil.” 
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were in an awful state and once, when the regiment cut a corner over a stubble 
field, he had to put his boots on (which he was carrying), poor chap, to hobble 
across it.” 

The battalion had reached Chaumes about noon and halted in a public 
park, south of the town—a very shady spot—and there bivouacked. Orders 
were first issued that there would be a halt of two hours, after which the march 
would be resumed on Melun. But during the afternoon these orders were 
cancelled and the battalion was told that it would probably remain in its present 
bivouacs for the night. At once there was a rush to buy things in the town. 
“My Captain and I,”’ said Lieut. Synge, “started off, followed by my servant 
armed with a canvas bucket. The shops were few, but, such as they were, full of 
every kind of commodity. We bought tins of sardines, rice, tapioca, sugar, 
coffee, etc., and some sweets. I bought a pair of woollen slippers for myself 
at the same shop and then, there being nothing left to buy, we moved on else- 
where. The next shop was practically cleared out, but the good lady had a huge 
earthenware jar of honey, which she was dishing out with a large wooden ladle. 
This was too good to miss and so we stepped in and bought the whole outfit, 
ladle and all, much to the disgust of the piecemeal purchasers. I then went on 
to the ironmonger’s where I bought a very cunning collapsible lantern. The 
people were only too glad to let things go cheap, as they fully expected the Ger- 
mans to arrive next day and there would be no paying then. My Captain was 
very worried because he could not buy any chocolate, but later we discovered 
that another company had made a corner in chocolate, as we had in honey, and 
we effected a partial exchange.” 

A small matter, perhaps, to record this wholesale purchase of goods 
in Chaumes, but it is one of the memories of the Great Retreat from Mons. 
Nor must the reader imagine that the officers of the battalion merely looked 
after themselves; these supplies were shared by officers and men. And even 
while these purchases were being made, the battalion, in its bivouacs, was 
having a good meal, for on arrival at Chaumes, the incomparable Ball, the 
Quartermaster, had arrived with supply wagons full, and it was not long before 
the cookers were going. | 

At 5.15 p.m. that evening, Operation Orders! for the 6th September were 
issued from General Headquarters, which sent a thrill through the whole 
British Expeditionary Force, for they contained these sentences: ‘“The Army 
will advance eastwards with a view to attacking. The left will be covered by 
the Sixth French Army also marching east, and the right will be linked to the 
Fifth French Army marching north.” 

It is impossible to visualise the effect of this news as it travelled like light- 
ning amongst all units of the British Expeditionary Force. Excepting General 
Headquarters, few knew the exact situation, and amongst the rank and file, 
no one cared, the all-important thing was that the days of retirement were over. 
“To-day’s march,” said Capt. P. Hudson, then the Adjutant of the 1st King’s 
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Regiment, in his private diary, “ended this awful retirement. We had done tt Battalion 
236 miles in sixteen days, with one day’s halt, an average of 15-7 miles a day.”” 5 September 
The 6th Brigade Diary says: “This halt, turned into bivouacs for the night, 
and in the evening we were delighted to hear that the great retirement was over 
and that we were to move forward to strike the enemy’s right flank. It was 
good news for the men.” Splendid fellows, how gallantly they had stuck it to 
the very end. Sir John Moore’s retreat to Corunna in 1808-9, and Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s on Ciudad Rodrigo in 1812, were at times undisciplined, but never 
the Retreat from Mons in 1914 by the British Expeditionary Force. ‘The 
Retreat from Mons ... was in every way honourable to the Army. The troops 
suffered under every discomfort. The number of reservists in the ranks was, on 
an average, over one half of the full strength, and the units were, owing to the 
force of circumstances, hurried away to the area of concentration before all 
ranks could resume acquaintance with their officers and comrades, and re-learn 
their business as soldiers. Arrived there they were hastened forward by forced 
marches to the battle, confronted with greatly superior numbers of the most 
renowned army in Europe, and condemned, at the very outset, to undergo the 
severest ordeal which can be imposed upon an army. They were short of food 
and sleep when they began their retreat, they continued it, always short of food 
and sleep, for thirteen days...and at the end they were still an army, and a 
formidable army. They were never demoralised, for they rightly judged that 
they had never been beaten.” 

Discipline was the keynote of the retreat, and without it it is doubtful if 
fifty per cent. of the British Army would have arrived at the outskirts of Paris in 
the beginning of September. Without discipline the Army could never have 
turned on the enemy and chased him back across the Marne and the Aisne in 
headlong rout, for when the Allies turned on the enemy’s right flank early in 
September, 1914, they did not merely force him to retire, they routed him. 

A quotation had already been made from the Diary of the 6th Brigade 
Headquarters showing how splendid was the march discipline of the 1st King’s 
Regiment. Here is another (from a private diary) which shows the spirit which 
was the very soul of Colonel Bannatyne’s battalion in 1914: “I remember a 
young N.C.O. who got a shrapnel bullet through the calf of his leg near Bavai 
early on the morning of August 25th. Not only did he march fifteen miles with 
us, but he went up and down the ranks encouraging unwounded men, who were 
so tired that they just wanted to fall out and go to sleep. During the halts he 
was unable to sit down as his wound got stiff, so he walked up and down the 
road, cheering up, and setting an example to, his men. He was offered a ride on 
a horse, which he refused as he said that it was his duty to keep the men ‘at it, 
and he could not do that unless he was on his feet himself.’ ’’? 

In their bivouacs on the night of 5th September, the King’s men slept more 
peacefully than they had done for many a night, for the morrow offered a brighter 
outlook than had been their lot for nearly a fortnight. 


1<<Qfficial History of the War (Military Operations),” 1914, Vol. I. 
2Capt. T. W. Sheppard. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE, 1914 


‘At last, at last we flung them back, 
Along their drenched and smoking track. 
We hurled them back, in blood and flame, 
The reeking ways by which they came.” 
C. G. D. ROBERTS. 


T has been said that the Germans lost the War on the Marne in 1914; 

it was the first step in their ultimate downfall. Powerful and irresistible 

as had been their first onslaught and headlong march upon Paris, they had 

frittered away their chances; faulty staff work had also dissipated the 
immense advantages they had gained during the initial stages of the War, 
while perhaps the greatest obstacle in the way of their success (at least on the 
left flank of the Allied front) had been the dogged resistance and wonderful 
display of that spirit which knows no defeat, shown by the British Expeditionary 
Force. At Mons, the enemy had received a rude shock, for the British soldier 
had shown his German foe how to shoot with the rifle; at Le Cateau von Kluck’s 
troops and his artillery men had again received further lessons, costly in the 
extreme, in shooting; 1n all the rearguard actions and “‘affairs’’ at Néry, Crépy 
and Villers Cotterets, the enemy, though always in superior numbers, had been 
forced to take hard knocks, so that when at last the Marne had been reached, 
von Kluck might reasonably have learned to respect the “Contemptible Little 
Army.” But no! he still regarded the British Expeditionary Force as negligible; 
moreover, he seems to have regarded the Sixth French Army, on the left of the 
British Expeditionary Force, in much the same light. “‘Pride cometh before a 
fall.” 

On the night of sth September, the approximate positions of the Fifth 
French Army, the British Expeditionary Force, and the Sixth French Army 
(in the order given from right to left), and the German Armies facing them, 
were as follows: The right of the Fifth French Army was at Sézanne, the left 
at Provins, then came Conneau’s Cavalry Corps, the three divisions forming it 
occuping the area Provins-Vulaines: a gap then existed of less than fourteen 
miles between the left of the Fifth Army and the right of the British Expedition- 
ary Force; of the latter the 1st Division occupied the Rozoy area, the head of 
the 2nd Division was at Fontenay and the tail at Chaumes, the 3rd Division 
lay at Chatres, the three brigades of the division being extended north-east 
and south-west of the village, the head of the sth Division was at Tournan, the 
right of the 4th Division extending from just west of Tournan to Ozoir la 
Ferriére, the tail at Brie comte Robert; the 19th Infantry Brigade occupied 
Grisy; the Cavalry guarded the right flank of the Force; General Headquarters 
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was at Melun. There were, apparently, no troops of the Sixth French Army wt Battalion 
south of the Marne, so that another gap existed between the right of that 5 September 
Army and the left of the British Expeditionary Force. The front of the Sixth 

French Army extended from just west of Meux along the line Neufmontiers— 
Villeroy—Juilly-Dammartin, with a cavalry division on the left flank. Thus the 

Fifth French Army, the British Expeditionary Force and the Sixth French 

Army formed almost a semi-circle into which the First German Army (von 

Kluck) was rushing headlong. His outpost line ran from just south of Esternay, 

Villers St. Georges, the north-eastern end of the Forest of Jouy, through 

Vaudoy, Mortcerf to Villiers on the Grand Morin, west of Crecy. His IX, III, 

IV and II Corps had reached the Grand Morin; his IV Reserve Corps and 4th 

Cavalry Division were north of the Marne and west of the Ourcq, approximately 

on the line Meaux—Nanteuil. On von Kluck’s left the right of von Bulow’s 

Second German Army was at Montmirail, the heads of the Corps forming the 

right of that Army having only just reached the Petit Morin; thus the right 

of the Second German Army lay some miles in rear of the left of the First 

German Army. 

So little, indeed, did von Kluck understand of the situation of the Allied 
forces, that on 4th September he was still rushing headlong towards the left 
of the Fifth French Army and the gap between that Army and right of the 
British Expeditionary Force, i.e., in a south-westerly direction. This was the 
position when General Joffre, the French Commander-in-Chief, issued orders 
for the Sixth French Army to fall in strength upon the right flank and rear of 
the First German Army, a movement in which he requested Sir John French to 
co-operate. But unfortunately these orders did not reach British General Head- 
quarters until the early morning of 5th September, and by that time (as already 
shown), acting on General Joffre’s previous instructions which had requested 
the British Commander-in-Chief to retire still further south of the Marne and 
take up a position between that river and the Seine, the British Expeditionary 
Force had already made a further retirement of from twelve to fifteen miles, 
the distance the Force was in rear of the position the French Commander-in- 
Chief expected it to be when he issued orders for the offensive to begin on the 
morning of 6th. 

Sir John French’s orders for the advance to begin of 6th September were 
issued at 5.15 p.m. on sth; it was the receipt of these orders which informed the 
hard-tried troops of the British Expeditionary Force that the great retreat was 
over, and which were hailed with the utmost enthusiasm and delight. 

The British Army was to advance in an easterly direction with a view to 
attacking, and as a preliminary movement was to wheel to the east, pivoting on 
its right, so that it could come approximately on a line (roughly parallel with 
the Grand Morin and seven miles from it) La Chapelle Iger (south-east 
of Rozoy)-Villeneuve le Comte—Bailly (five miles south-west of Crecy); the 
I Corps to the line La Chapelle Iger—Lumigny; II Corps to line La Houssaye— 
Villeneuve; III Corps about Bailly. The 1 Corps received orders to move to the 
following positions, the move being completed by 9 a.m. on 6th; 1st Division, 
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on a front from Courpalay to Rozoy (both inclusive with one infantry brigade 
in reserve behind the right flank); 2nd Division, less one infantry brigade, one 
brigade R.F.A., and one troop divisional cavalry, to the line Rozoy Serene 
to Chateau de la Fortelle (inclusive), one infantry brigade in echelon on the le 
flank. 

The 6th Infantry Brigade, 34th Brigade, R.F.A., and one troop 2nd Divi- 
sional Cavalry were to act as I Corps Reserve and were to be closed up at 
Chaubuisson Farm. Thus, it came about that the 1st King’s Regiment for the 
next two days, with other battalions of the 6th Brigade, saw little of the excite- 
ment of the beginning of the advance. 

The battalion set out from Chaumes (in Brigade) about 6.30 a.m. on 6th 
September, and after a short march of about three and a half miles, reached — 
Chaubuisson Farm, halting in an orchard. Here, until 6.15 p.m., the battalion 
rested, but moved on again at the latter hour to the Chateau de la Fortelle, 
south-west of Ormeaux. About 7.15 p.m., the King’s men camped in a stubble 
field. The Chateau itself had been looted by the Germans and everywhere there 
were signs of the ruthless hand of the invader. 

On the night of the 6th September the British Expeditionary Force 
occupied the line (approximately) Jouy le Chatel—-Corbier-Vaudoy—Touquin— 
Lumigny—Faremoutiers—Coutry—Villiers—Villeneuve St. Denis; the leading 
columns (from right to left) of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, sth and 4th Divisions were at 
Vaudoy, Touquin, Faremoutiers, Coutry and Villiers, respectively, on the 
southern side of the Grand Morin. 

Into the general situation at nightfall it is impossible to go, but it may be 
said that on 6th September the enemy reached the extreme limits of his advance, 
and the Flying Corps reported to Sir John French about 6 p.m., that along the 
British tront, south of the Petit Morin, there were no important bodies of the 
enemy. The III and IX German Corps and the I German Cavalry Corps of the 
First German Army, however, still faced the Fifth French Army on the line 
Esternay—Bazoches, but von Kluck’s IV and II Corps were hurrying in haste 
to the assistance of his IV Reserve Corps and 4th Cavalry Division, which were 
enagaged west of the Ourcq with the Sixth French Army and Gallieni’s Force, 
from Paris, hurried up in motor vehicles of every description. 

On the 7th the 1st King’s were still in reserve, and had a long, hot march of 
seventeen miles to St. Siméon, via Rigny, Pezarches, Touquin, La Boissiére 
and Chailly en Brie. But the spirits of the men had revived wonderfully. 
During the days of the retreat there were times when they plodded on in 
dead silence; their grim determination never deserted them, but depression 
often seized upon them and put a curb upon that cheerful spirit which was one 
of the peculiar attributes of the Old Army. Now, however, as they marched 
along the scorching roads with miles before them, there was laughter and 
talking in the ranks; they swung along for all the world as if they were off to 
Laffan’s Plain or the Long Valley for a sham fight. The enemy were in front 
of them and he was being chased back’ to the Marne; some of the optimistic 
even said back to Germany. On the previous day, Sir John French had issued 
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a Special Order of the Day to the whole British Expeditionary Force, which, 
for the first time, gave everyone some idea of what was happening, or about to 
happen: 

“After a trying series of operations, mostly in retirement, which had been 
rendered necessary by the general strategic plan of the Allied Armies, the 
British Forces stand to-day formed in line with their French comrades, ready 
to attack the enemy. Foiled in their attempt to invest Paris, the Germans have 
been driven to move in an easterly and south-easterly direction, with the 
apparent intention of falling in strength on the Fifth French Army. In this 
operation ria? are exposing their right flank and their line of communication 
to an attack from the combined Sixth French Army and the British Forces. 

“T call upon the British Army in France to now show the enemy its power, 
and to push on vigorously to the attack beside the Sixth French Army. I am 
sure I shall not call upon them in vain, but that, on the contrary, by another 
manifestation of the magnificent spirit which they have shown in the past 
fortnight, they will fall on the enemy’s flank with all their strength and, in unison 
with their Allies, drive them back.” 

It was somewhere in the region of 8 p.m. when the King’s men reached 
St. Siméon. No untoward incidents had taken place during the day, though 
everywhere there were numerous signs of the hurried retirement of the enemy. 
The battalion bivouacked in a field on the night of 7th September. At St. 
Siméon second reinforcements arrived—ninety-two N.C.O.’s and men under 
Lieut. Denny. 

The 8th September was rather more interesting. At 6.30 a.m. the battalion 
left St. Siméon and the 6th Brigade soon caught up the advanced troops of the 
2nd Division, the brigade being no longer in reserve. The route lay via Voigny, 
Rebais, La Trétoire, Boitron, Petit Villiers, Le Petit Bassevelle, to bivouacs at 
La Noue—a distance of twelve miles. 

After passing through Rebais the King’s men halted a mile or so north- 
east of the village for some hours. The advanced guard of the 2nd Division 
(the 4th [Guards] Brigade) was engaged with the enemy in a tough fight at La 
Trétoire, on the southern bank of the Petit Morin, and later at Boitron, a 
village north of the river. The Guards were assisted by the sth Brigade, and 
eventually, when the action was over, the 6th Brigade crossed the river, and, 
passing through the 4th and sth Brigades, bivouacked round La Noue, thus 
becoming advanced guard of the 2nd Division. 

The British Expeditionary Force had spent practically the whole of the 
8th September in forcing the passage of the Petit Morin, which was skilfully 

defended by the enemy. The latter consisted of cavalry, infantry and artillery— 
a force of all arms, of which, at this period, a German Cavalry Corps consisted. 
For with the exception of several cavalry divisions, supported by detachments 
of infantry and artillery, the Corps of the First German Army had been with- 
drawn to deal with the attacks of the Sixth French Army west of the Ourcq 
River. Indeed, on the night of 8th September, General Joffre drew attention 
in a “Special Instruction,” to the position of the right wing of the German 
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Army, i.e., First and Second German Armies, which were now divided into two 
groups connected only by several cavalry divisions. It was, therefore, important 
to defeat the extreme right of the German Army before it could be reinforced 
by other troops released by the fall of Maubeuge. This was the réle allotted 
to the Sixth French Army and the British Expeditionary Force. The former 
was to hold the enemy on the right bank of the Ourcq, whilst the British forces 
crossed the Marne between Nogent |’Artaud and La Ferté-sous-Jouarre and 
advanced against the left and rear of the enemy on the Ourcg. The Fifth French 
Army was to send a strong detachment of troops against the line Chateau 
Thierry—Azy. 

On the night of 8th, the British Expeditionary Force occupied (approxi- 
mately) the following positions: I Corps, Bassevelle—Hondevillers—Boitron ; 
II Corps, Les Feucheres—Rongeville—Charnessenil—Orly; III Corps, Corbier— 
Signy Signets. Thus the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and sth Divisions were between the Petit 
Morin and the Marne, ready to cross the latter on the gth. 

The night of 8th/gth was spent by the 1st King’s partly in outpost duty 
and partly in bivouacs. After passing through Bassevelle, the battalion took 
up an outpost line (in the dark) on the high ground overlooking the River 
Marne. Two companies (‘‘D” and “C’’) furnished the outpost, “A” and “*B” 
Companies occupying a stackyard in rear at La Noue. 

Very early on the morning of the gth, the troops were astir. The 6th 
Brigade was again the advanced guard of the 2nd Division, and began to move 
off before it was light, i.¢e., at 4.30 a.m. The brigade had received orders to 
force the passage of the Marne immediately south of Charly-sur-Marne, after 
first clearing the wood in front of the brigade. The bridge over the Marne, 
which the 6th Brigade had been ordered to capture, was barricaded and loop- 
holed; it would, most probably, be stoutly defended or destroyed by mines— 
such was the information. 

Shortly after 4 a.m., as the King’s men moved through the woods which 
they had been ordered to clear, a ground mist still hovered amongst the trees, 
but as the battalion emerged from the eastern exits the atmosphere cleared, and 
below lay the valley of the Marne, with its heavily barricaded bridge across the 
river, and Charly, on the northern banks. At that time a party of Germans, 
about company strength, was seen having breakfast on the far side of the 
bridge. Through glasses it was seen that a number of carts had been piled on 
the bridge, and a house beside it was well loopholed; about two hundred yards 
from the Marne, and on the northern banks, a long wall ran parallel with the 
river, while behind the town of Charly rose a natural grass amphitheatre—a 
splendid position in which to dig lines of trenches. Altogether it appeared 
that the crossing of the river was going to give rise to some heavy fighting. 

The woods which covered the slopes down towards the river on the 
southern side (which had been cleared by troops of the 6th Brigade) ended, 

1The maps with Vol. I of “The Official History of the War (Military Operations), France and 


Belgium, 1914’, should be studied as they give an excellent idea of the dangerous position in which the 
First and Second German Armies found themselves. 
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however, about half a mile short of the banks, a clear open space which had to 
be crossed before the bridge was reached. The King’s, with the 6oth Rifles, 
had been ordered to clear the bridge. The former battalion moved forward 
with ‘‘A” and “B” Companies in the front line, and “C” and “D” in support; 
the 6oth Rifles were on the right. 

No Germans were encountered on the southern side of the Marne, and so 
far not a shot had been fired: “Then suddenly, from out of the woods below us 
appeared a string of dots. Slowly they advanced across the open fields towards 
the bridge. Now something was going to happen! As we watched from our 
hiding place amongst the trees, we waited for the first cracks of the rifles hidden 
behind these loopholes, or the whistle of the shrapnel, followed by its character- 
istic ‘ping-ping’ as it burst. The suspense and excitement was unbearable. At 
the first shot we knew it would be our turn soon to issue from our cover and run 
the gauntlet across that open field. At last the figures had reached the river 
bank, left and right of the bridge, and are lying down.” Apparently the bridge 
(according to the Battalion Diary) was ‘“‘held by some German cyclists, who, 
after a few shots had been fired, quitted.”’ 

The “‘string of dots’’ referred to in the above quotation from an officer’s 
diary, were two platoons of the King’s Regiment, one from each of ‘“‘A”’ and 
‘*B’”? Companies, under Lieuts. Furneaux and Scott-Tucker. 

Presently, one of the reclining figures along the river bank—an officer— 
got up, walked calmly on to the bridge, and climbed on to the barricade. He 
then beckoned to his men who jumped to their feet and in a little while were 
pitching parts of the barricade into the river. No opposition of any kind was 
experienced, and soon the King’s men and the Rifles were marching across the 
bridge into Charly. Here, the men who had first rushed the bridge had a good 
feast on food which the Germans had ordered—coffee, milk, bread, fruit, etc.— 
for their own consumption, but which they could not eat, being in a great 
hurry to get away. 

The inhabitants of Charly said that the enemy had arrived the night before, 
had barricaded the bridge and prepared the houses near by for defence. They 
then proceeded to get drunk—obvious from the number of empty bottles 
lying about—and decamped in the morning without blowing up the bridge, 
as was their intention. The probability is that they had received sudden orders 
to retire. | 

In an hour or so the whole of the 6th Brigade was across the river, followed 
by the main body of the 2nd Division. The King’s men marched on through 
Charly, but a mile beyond the village halted for an hour or more. After resuming 
the march, the battalion reached Coupru via Villiers-sur-Marne and Domptin, 
and bivouacked in a clover field; the time was between 6 and 7 p.m. Every- 
where on the march there were signs of the enemy’s hurried flight; broken- 
down wagons and motor cars lay by the roadside, stores had been flung away, 
and dead horses by the score testified to the rapidity of the enemy’s retirement. 

On the roth, the 6th Brigade was again the advanced guard of the 2nd 


Division, which had been ordered to march via Marigny-en-Orxois, Bussiares, 
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Hautevesnes, Monnes, Passy-en-Valois, in the direction of Noroy-sur-Ourcq. 
At 4.30 a.m., in heavy rain, the King’s and the three battalions of the column 
left Coupru. The brigade had passed through Marigny and Bussiares, and the 
troops were settling down to a long march, when a halt was suddenly called 
near the top of a hill on the road to Hautevesnes. As the King’s were behind 
the crest line of the hill nothing could be seen, and at first it was thought that 
an ordinary rest halt had been ordered. But presently the guns came up and went 
on up the hill, very shortly afterwards coming into action. 

On reaching the top of the hill the head of the 6th Brigade column had 
discovered another column of troops marching along a road parallel with the 
road being used by the advanced guard of the 2nd Division. At first, as the 
whole British Army was advancing along parallel roads, these troops were taken 
as belonging to another division. Soon, however, it was seen that they were 
Germans, and the guns at once came up and opened fire. This column of the 
cea was apparently moving on Chezy-en-Orxois from the direction of 

inly. 

The vanguard battalion of the 6th Brigade, #.e., the 1st Royal Berkshires 
and the 6oth Rifles, the next battalion in the column, were then ordered to 
deploy and attack the hostile troops—infantrymen guarding transport. The 
Rifles were on the right and the Berkshires on the left, the latter moving up 
to make good the northern exits of Hautevesnes. These battalions had already 
deployed for action when another column of German infantry was reported 
moving along the road north of Vinly, evidently acting as a rearguard to the 
former columns. 

The German infantry made good use of a sunken road which afforded 
them satisfactory cover, while four German guns came into action from the 
high ground north of Brumetz. The British guns, however, soon silenced the 
hostile artillery, and at 11.30 a.m., just as the King’s men had received orders 
to reinforce the firing line and were actually engaged in moving up, the enemy 
surrendered all along the line, being pinned to their ground by the accuracy 
and severity of the British infantrymen’s rifle-fire. Between 400 and 500 
prisoners were taken. In the early stages of the action, a portion of the enemy’s 
force, originally estimated at about 1,000, retreated over the hill towards 
Chezy, eventually falling into the hands of the 3rd Division. 

An unfortunate incident marred the success of this small action. The 
Adyjutants of the King’s (Capt. P. Hudson) and of the Berkshires (Lieut. A. H. 
Perrot), had been sent out to collect the companies of their respective battalions, 
when the guns of the 3rd Division opened fire, apparently mistaking the British 
troops for Germans. Lieut. Perrot was hit in the head and died almost im- 
mediately; five N.C.O.’s and men were also wounded. Capt. Hudson had a 
narrow escape.) By a strange coincidence the Adjutant of the 60th Rifles was 
also wounded by five shrapnel bullets from the British guns, while the Adjutant 


*Captain H. C. Potter (1st King’s Regiment), was shot through both ankles during the early part 
of the Hautevesnes incident. 
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of the South Staffords had his field glasses smashed by shrapnel as he was 
looking through them. 

Such, briefly, is the account of the fight at Hautevesnes as taken from 
the official diaries. But, from a purely regimental point of view, the descriptions 
of the action as given by Capt. Sheppard, commanding ‘“‘D” Company, and 
Lieut. Synge, of “B’” Company, are very interesting, as the following extracts 
from the diaries of these two officers will show. Describing the sighting of the 
German columns, Capt. Sheppard said: “It was only after long and anxious 
searching through glasses that it was certain that they were Germans, for they 
were virtually abreast of us and going the same way, and were at first reasonably 
supposed to belong to the 3rd Division on our left. The action then began, and 
as our advanced guard was plentifully provided with guns, the Germans got a 
very nasty doing from the very beginning. However, they had a couple of guns 
with them and replied with spirit to our three or four batteries. The regiment 
(the King’s) was in support to the 6oth, and I remember the Colonel (Lieut.- 
Colonel Bannatyne), having sent for the Company Commanders, would lie in a 
field just behind our guns, where a great deal of the enemy’s shrapnel burst, 
and no better protection than corn sheaves to be got... The small ridge on 
which ‘C’ Company was put by Billy Potter, was just behind the 6oth firing 
line, and all the enemy’s fire which was aimed at the 60th and went high, came 
on to it, and also on to the road; indeed the cow! guns were actually under 
rifle-fire, they having proceeded up this hill in ignorance, 1 suppose, that 
arfything particular was going forward, and a horse in the ammunition column 
was hit. I got into it fairly sharp, in my way, with Swanwick, my Company 
Sergeant-Major, to select a position for my company further beyond ‘“C’”’ 
Company. Later on the General sent the regiment at this position as shown, 
and I never had a round fired at me as I went over the open towards them 
(the Germans), for by that time they had hung up white handkerchiefs all along 
the road they were lining, and presently, when I was about 400 yards 
off, with the Berkshires on my right and Jacky Grounds with ‘B’ Company 
almost right behind them, they came out with their hands held up. The road 
was a horrible, terrible sight, my first real dose of horror, and I remember poor 
Kyrke-Smith advising me not to go over the bank at a certain place because 
just over it was a man with his head blown off. As it was I had to see enough to 
sicken me—the whole road literally a shambles, bodies and blood everywhere, 
and some appalling scenes of dying men. Then our guns from the 3rd Division 
began to shell us, mistaking us for the enemy ... Had I cared to wade through 
the awful debris in the road I could have got what appeared to be a standard. 
I saw it afterwards in the hands of Colonel Northey (commanding the 6oth), 
and as they had earned it much more than anyone else, it went to its rightful 
destination. However, we got a complete set of drums, which were sent home 
and safely reached the Depot. The bag was about 500 men and 15 officers 


?The 60-pounders were called “cow guns” as they were drawn by oxen during the South 
African War. 
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captured, but I believe the two guns and another 500 odd were taken by a cavalry 
brigade, having made off. The General offered these officers tea, but as they 
turned up their noses at it he said they could go without anything.” 

Lieut. Synge narrates that ‘They (the Germans) took up their position 
in a railway cutting which ran obliquely to our direct fire, at a distance of about 
1,200 yards. The 60th and the Berkshires were at once thrown into the attack, 
while the rest of us (King’s and South Staffords) were kept in reserve. Such, then, 
was roughly the situation at about 9.30 a.m. Of course, at that time I had seen 
nothing of the ground and only gathered meagre accounts of what was going 
on. At first our artillery had it all its own way, and soon the banging of the guns 
was intermingled with a considerable rifle-fire. As soon as this began, our position 
on the road was rendered rather unpleasant by a certain number of stray bullets 
and ricochets, which came singing over the top of the hill. Then the inevitable, 
which we had been waiting for, happened. The enemy’s artillery started answer- 
ing ours. Soon the top of the road and the roofs of a few houses which we could 
see, were plentifully sprinkled with the white puffs of bursting shrapnel. We 
could no longer lie completely sheltered under the slight bank of the road, and 
we had to extend by platoons and go and lie out in the open. Here we stayed 
for about half an hour with an occasional bullet flicking past our ears, or 
burying itself in the ground between our feet, and the bursting shrapnel, with 
its own peculiarly unpleasant noise, about 200 yards in front of us. After a 
while, however, the shell-fire started to die away and then our moment came. 
My Company (‘B’) was led up in single file over the top of the hill and round 
behind a barn where some of the wounded men of the 60th were lying. The first 
thing I noticed was a white flag, which appeared out of the cutting on the further 
side. The ground here was very open and sloped down from us to within about 
300 yards of the cutting, then sloping up again it reached another crest 
line the same distance beyond it. The next thing to be seen was a crowd 
of Germans running back up the further slope being mown down by our shrapnel 
fire. Even as I watched, another white flag appeared upon the scene, but the 
only answer was a couple of shells beautifully placed by our guns right into the 
cutting. Despite these white flags, the rifle-fire was still going on, in fact at 
this moment it was very intense. We did not really stop at this point but went 
on along behind alow bank which led, more or less, right across the back of our 
firing line. We had to crouch low going along here as we were getting the full 
benefit of the enemy’s fire, or at least any of it that went high. As we went along, 
my platoon was the third from the front, and when we had gone about 400 yards, 
I got orders from the second captain of my company, to turn to the left and 
advance towards the enemy’s position. By this time the enemy’s fire had practic- 
ally died away altogether, and there was a regular string of white flags appearing 
above the cutting. Seeing that the show was practically finished, we determined 
to be in at the death, and so we rushed down the forward slope, passing through 
several lines of troops who had been doing all the fighting, and regardless of 
the few bullets which came flying past. When we got to the bottom of the valley 
we were in dead ground; that is to say, that owing to the slope in front of us 
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being convex, we were out of sight of the enemy. Here there were men of all. 
regiments all mixed up together. A major in the 60th had taken charge and gave 
orders that each officer was to collect the men of his own company or regiment 
and form up. When we formed up we fixed bayonets and advanced in small 
bodies up the slope. We were so excited by this time that we took no thought as 
to what we should find when we came over the top. For all we knew we might 
have been met by a volley of rapid fire. What did happen, however, was as 
follows: The first thing we saw was a crowd of some two or three hundred 
Germans standing in the open in front of the cutting with their hands above 
their heads. Some of them had even got their shirts off, which they were waving 
as white flags. When I arrived about 150 yards from them | was rather at a 
loss as to what to do next. On field days at Aldershot we had never reached the 
stage of capturing prisoners wholesale. I remember turning round to my 
eae sergeant and asking him what was the procedure for taking prisoners. 

e suggested that it might be as well if 1 drew my revolver. As I was entirely 
unarmed | thought this was good advice, but on doing so, the Germans nearest 
to me set up a wail and so I put it away again. I then advanced a little way and 
beckoned to them to come over to me. Finally one very dirty little man came 
timidly forward, and when about a yard away, made a dart forward and began 
shaking me warmly by the hand. This was embarrassing, but I do not quite 
know what made me give him a biscuit, which was my next action. This was 
too much for him altogether, and I believe he would have embraced me if I 
had not handed him over to two men to be searched. After this they came in 
quietly enough and were searched. As the officer next me had more prisoners 
than I had I handed over my lot to him together with my platoon to guard them. 
I then went up to have a look at the cutting. There is no object in describing It, 
but its appearance fully explained the absolutely dazed look on most of the 
prisoners’ faces.”’ 

The above extract not only throws additional light on the Hautevesnes 
offensive, but it is chiefly interesting as the expression of feelings of a young 
officer on active service for the first time. A few months later those days on the 
Marne and the Aisne were looked upon as mere child’s play, for ghastly though 
they were then, worse was to follow. 

After the action the 2nd Division moved on, the 4th (Guards) Brigade 
assing through the 6th Brigade and taking over the duties of advanced guard. 
hat night the rst King’s bivouacked at Chevillon. 

The close of the 1oth September is the official end of the Battle of the 
Marne, 1914. That night the British Expeditionary Force occupied the follow- 
ing positions: all four divisions of the I and II Corps were astride the River 
Alland, with the cavalry ahead astride the upper course of the Ourcq: 
Cavalry Division at Breny, Rozet, 3rd and sth Cavalry Brigades, Macogny 
(one and a half miles east of Passy), Marizy, Passy, Molloy (two miles west of 
Passy); I Corps, Latilly, westwards through Passy to Monnes; II Corps, 
Dammard, St. Quentin, Chezy; III Corps, Vaux-sous-Coulombs and south- 
ward through Coulombs to Chaton. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE ADVANCE TO, AND BATTLE OF, THE AISNE, 1914. 
LITH-15TH SEPTEMBER 


N the morning of 11th September, the pursuit of the enemy was 

continued. The previous evening General Joffre had assigned to the 

British Expeditionary Force definite boundaries, between which 

it was to advance. These were the roads Fére en Tardenois— 
Bazoches (three miles west of Fismes) on the right, and La Ferté Milon— 
Longpont-Soissons (but not including the latter town) on the left. These 
boundaries necessitated the British Expeditionary Force inclining half-right, so 
that operation orders for the 11th directed the continuation of the pursuit on a 
course north-eastward. The advance was to begin at § a.m. and, after crossing 
the Ourcq, the Force was to march on the line Bruyéres (three miles west of 
Fére en Tardenois)—north-west through Cugny to St. Remy and thence 
two and a half miles westward to La Loge Farm. 

The 11th September was uneventful. The 6th Brigade left Chevillon 
between 5 and 6 a.m. with orders to march via Breuil, Sommelans, Latilly- 
Breny, Oulchy and Cugny to Les Crouttes. The King’s men, who were the 
advanced guard of the right column of the Brigade, marched through Priez and 
Sommelans to Breny, where a two hours’ halt was called. In Breny an interesting 
sight was seen. Some Senegalese cavalry, led by a French cuirassier, passed 
through the village. They were so picturesque that the British troops promptly 
dubbed them “The Circus.” The dusky warriors were dressed in bright 
scarlet robes and turbans; ancient pistols, daggers and scimitars were carried 
in their broad waistbands. They were mounted on Arab horses, with high- 
peaked saddles upon which they were perched; they rode with their stirrups 
very short. The Frenchman who led them was almost as picturesque, his red 
pantaloons, black boots, rusty-steel breastplate and bronze helmet with long 
black horsehair plume, giving him the appearance of having ridden straight 
from the field of Waterloo. The whole cavalcade was like a picture from ancient 
history; it was another aspect of the early days of the Great War, which was so 
soon to change old things and upset all preconceived ideas of what modern 
warfare would be like. The picturesque, but totally unsuitable, dress of the 
Senegalese and French cavalry soon gave way to more appropriate uniform. 

From Breny the Brigade pushed on through Oulchy. Heavy rain now 
fell and soon everyone was drenched to the skin and bitterly cold. On reaching 
Les Crouttes the King’s were ordered to bivouac in a stubble field standing in 
water. But this order was shortly cancelled and the battalion, with the Berkshires, 
found shelter in barns, cellars and some small cottages in the village. The officers 
managed to squeeze into one very small cottage and their men were fairly com- 
fortable, though some four or five of “D’” Company spent rather an uncomfortable 
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night in a pigsty, the occupant of which (an old sow) lay asleep in one corner. 

The advance of the British Expeditionary Force on 11th September, was 
only about ten miles, and when night fell the Force occupied roughly the 
following positions, from right to left; of the I Corps the rst Division was still 
south of the Ourcq, the head of the division being at Bruyéres and the tail at 
Rocourt, the 2nd Division was, however, north of the river, its head at Beugneux 
and tail at Oulchy le Chateau. The 3rd Division of the II Corps extended from 
Grand Rozoy to Oulchy la Ville, the sth Division of the same Corps from 
Hartennes to Billy. Of the III Corps the head of the 4th Division had crossed 
the river and lay at La Loge Farm, but the tail of the division was still south of 
the Ourcgq, also the 19th Infantry Brigade which occupied Marizy. On the right 
of the British Expeditionary Force the Fifth French Army was in pursuit of 
the Second German Army, Bulow’s Corps hurrying with all speed back to the 
Vesle and the Aisne. On the right of the British the Sixth French Army was 
pursuing the First German Army back upon the Aisne from Soissons to 
Compiégne. The inner flanks of the Fifth and Sixth French Armies were in 
touch with the British Expeditionary Force on the right and left respectively. 
But the gap between the right of the Second and left of the First German Armies 
had widened and only cavalry operated between Bulow’s and von Kluck’s Corps. 

Along the whole front as far as the Argonne the German Armies were 
falling back, mostly in a north-easterly direction. Their horses were exhausted, 
their supplies falling short, and there were also signs that their ammunition was 
failing. Nevertheless the general situation which confronted the Allies was by 
no means clear. On the 12th torrential rain and low clouds blinded the “‘eyes”’ 
of the Army, i.e., aerial observation was difficult, if not impossible. Both pursuers 
and pursued were now nearing the Aisne and it was impossible to tell whether 
the enemy would dispute the passage of the river and hold the heights beyond, 
or continue his retirement north-east. Uncertainty existed as to the exact state 
of the German Armies; were they disorganised and their morale broken, or 
were their powers of resistance merely diminished by heavy loss, but unbroken, 
as had been the case of the Allies in the Retreat from Mons? Evidence on all 
sides pointed to demoralisation and undoubtedly there were very weak spots 
along his front, but just at the critical moment the weather intervened and pre- 
vented the Allied aeroplanes from reconnoitring the front and finding out much 
that was hidden. The 12th September was a perfectly abominable day—dark, 
with torrents of rain, turning the roads into seas of mud ankle deep. 

Orders from General Headquarters stated that the pursuit of the enemy 
was to continue, and that the British Expeditionary Force was to seize the 
crossing places over the Aisne and secure the high ground on the northern 
banks of the river. The 2nd Division was to advance via Beugneux, Arcy, 
Branges, Jouaignes, Ouincy, Courcelles, Braisne to Pont Arcy, the sth Brigade 
to be the advanced guard, the 4th and 6th Brigades following with the main 
body of the Division. Thus the King’s were once more in rear of the advance. 

The battalion set out at 5 a.m. and, after marching eight miles, received 
orders to halt. In the distance the sound of heavy gun-fire was heard; the cavalry 
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were in action at Braisne, from which they subsequently cleared the enemy. 
Meanwhile the 1st Division had reached the bridge over the Vesle River at 
Bazoches, and the 2nd Division that at Courcelles. Of the latter division the 
sth Brigade effected a crossing at Courcelles and pushed on to Monthussart 
Farm, reaching the farm at about 1.30 p.m. 

Meanwhile the main body of the 2nd Division had reached Braisne, 
where, after clearing away some barricades on the bridge, the King’s (in 
brigade) pushed on to Monthussart Farm—a large, spacious place—where the 
whole of the brigade billeted. The troops were now in a wretched condition 
and everyone was wet through, muddy and hungry. It should be borne in 
mind that, so far as the 1st King’s were concerned, the men had left their packs 
at Maroilles on the third day of the Retreat from Mons, and not one of them 
had an overcoat; they had their oil sheets, but nothing else, to protect them from 
the heavy, drenching rain which fell during the day. All about the farm were 
signs of the fighting which had taken place before the enemy had been cleared 
out. German dead were everywhere, and during the day the King’s had taken 
some prisoners found lurking in the woods and the churchyard at Braisne. 

Sir John French described the general situation at the close of 12th 
September as follows: ‘‘From the opposition encountered by the Sixth French 
Army to the west of Soissons, by the III Corps south-east of that place, by the 
II Corps south of Missy and Vailly, and from certain indications all along the 
line, I formed the opinion that the enemy had, for the moment, at any rate, 
arrested his retreat and was preparing to dispute the passage of the Aisne with 
some vigour. South of Soissons the Germans were holding Mont de Paris against 
the attack of the right of the Sixth French Army when the III Corps reached the 
neighbourhood of Buzancy, south-east of that place. With the assistance of the 
artillery of the III Corps the French drove them back across the river at 
Soissons, where they destroyed the bridges..... On this day the cavalry under 
General Allenby reached the neighbourhood of Braisne and did good work in 
clearing the town and the high ground beyond it of strong hostile detachments. 
.... Dhey were well supported by the 3rd Division, which, on this night, 
bivouacked at Brenelle, south of the river. The sth Division approached Missy 
but was unable to make headway. The I Corps (1st and 2nd Divisions) reached 
the neighbourhood of Vauxcere without much opposition. In this manner the 
Battle of the Aisne commenced.” 

On the night of 12th/13th, the three Infantry Brigades of the 2nd Division 
billeted in the following areas: sth Brigade, Vieil Arcy, 6th Brigade, Monthus- 
sart Farm, 4th (Guards) Brigade, Courcelles. The 1st Division was on the right 
of the 2nd and occupied the line (approximately) Longeval—Vauxcere—Paars. 

I Corps orders for operations on 13th September contained the following 
instructions: “Patrols will be pushed forward by daylight, by the 1st Division 
towards Bourg and by the 2nd Division towards Pont Arcy and Chavonne, 
with the object of finding out whether the enemy is holding these crossings. 
Both divisions will close up their fighting troops at the heads of divisions ready 
to act on information obtained by the reconnaissances. This closing up to be 
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commenced at 6 a.m. and to be carried out concealed from the enemy. In the 
event of the enemy seriously disputing the passage of the Aisne, orders for the 
attack will be issued from Corps Headquarters. In the event of the enemy con- 
tinuing his retreat divisions will occupy points to secure the crossings with 
their advanced guards and fresh reconnaissances towards the enemy.” 

At dawn on the 13th, the King’s paraded. It was still raining but by 6 a.m. 
the clouds had lifted. The battalion moved off at 6 a.m. and marched about two 
miles towards Vieil Arcy in order to conform to the above orders, the 6th Brigade 
closing up on the sth Brigade. The battalion then halted in a wet stubble field 
on the high ground above the Aisne, but the valley was not yet visible. All day 
long the King’s men remained in this position, listening to the sounds of the 

battle in the near distance, though unable to see what was going on. A warm 
‘sun dried the men’s clothes. 

About 5.30 p.m. the battalion once more moved on, and as they came to 
the top of the ridge, which all day long had hidden the valley beyond from their 
sight, the whole battlefield was suddenly spread out before them. By this time 
the 4th and sth Brigades of the 2nd Division had forced the passage of the 
Aisne, the former at Chavonne and the latter at Pont Arcy, and the 6th Brigade 
had, therefore, been ordered to Dhuizel (King’s and K.R.R.’s) and Vieil Arcy 
(Berkshires and South Staffords) there to billet for the night. Of these billets 
on the night of 13th September, an officer of the King’s Regiment said: ‘““We 
were very comfortable there and | remember remarking that night that we had 
been having rather too easy a time lately, and that, therefore, there must be 
something particularly unpleasant in store for us.” There was! 

A brief description of the terrain of the battlefield is necessary. 

The Aisne valley, which consists of a flat-bottomed depression of a width 
varying from half a mile to two miles, runs generally east and west. The river 
follows a winding course to the west, at some points near the southern slopes of 
the valley and at othets near the northern. The high ground, both north and 
south of the river, is roughly 400 feet above the bottom of the valley 
and is similar in character. Both slopes of the valley are also alike and broken 
into numerous rounded spurs and re-entrants. The most prominent of these 
projections are the Chivres and Sermoise spurs. The former ran north of the 
river, the latter south of it. The slopes of the plateau overlooking the Aisne, 
north and south of it, are of varying steepness, covered with narrow patches of 
wood which stretch upwards and backwards over the edge on to the top of the 
high ground. There are several villages and small towns dotted about the 
valley, and of these, Bourg, Pargnan, Verneuil, Vendresse, Moulins, Paissy, 
Troyon, Cerny, Courtecon, Chivy, Beaulne, Moussy and Chavonne were to 
become familiar to the King’s men. 

The Aisne itself is a sluggish stream of an average width of about 170 feet 
and about 15 feet deep in the centre; it is, eine unfordable. Between 
Soissons, on the west, and Villers, on the east, eleven bridges crossed it, all of 
which had been destroyed or partially destroyed; these crossings were either 
under direct, or high-angle, artillery fire. 
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It will be obvious from the above description of the Aisne River and the 
country north of it, that it was a terrain admirably adapted for defensive pur- 
poses. The strength of the enemy and of his positions could not be detected, 
neither was it possible for Sir John French to form a definite opinion as to 
whether the Germans were in prepared positions determined to resist any further 
advance of the British Expeditionary Force, or merely intended fighting a 
delaying action preparatory to a further retirement. It was for the purpose of 
discovering the enemy’s intentions that the Battle of the Aisne began. By 
nightfall on 13th September it was fairly obvious that the enemy intended 
disputing any further advance, for he had succeeded in arresting the progress of 
the British, though the crossings over the river, with the exception of that at 
Conde, had been won by the latter. ’ 

Splendid progress had been made by the I Corps, the rst Division on the 
night of 13th occupying the area Moulins—Paissy—Geny, with posts at Vendresse. 
OF the 2nd Division, however, only the sth Brigade bivouacked north of the 
Aisne, the 4th Brigade had reached the high ground north of Chavonne, but 
had then been withdrawn to the southern bank of the river and billeted for 
the night in Cys-la-Commune. As already stated, the 6th Brigade spent the 
night at Dhuizel and Pont Arcy. 

Operations orders, issued on the night of 13th September, directed the 
and Division, on the 14th, to advance on the line Courtecon—Ostel. The 6th 
Infantry Brigade was directed on the former village, the 4th (Guards) Brigade 
on the latter; the 5th Brigade was to be in reserve but received orders to con- 
form to the movements of the 6th and 4th Brigades. 

The 14th September was a day of considerable interest, for the enemy’s 
intentions were unmasked and his positions disclosed. For the King’s men, 
many of whom (officers and men) were as yet scarcely ‘‘ blooded,” it was another 
test of their soldierly qualities. 

The 6th Brigade moved off some time between 4 and 5 a.m., and at the 
latter hour, the Berkshires, who, with the 34th Brigade, R.F.A., and sth 
Field Company, R.E., formed the vanguard, reached the Aisne and began to 
cross by a pontoon bridge erected during the night 13th/14th by the 11th Field 
Company, R.E.; the pontoon spanning the river was just above the bridge at 
Pont Arcy which ad been blown up by the enemy. The sth Brigade had, 
meanwhile, pushed forward to the slopes north of Verneuil and Soupir in 
order to cover the advance of the 6th and 4th Brigades on the right and left 
respectively. 

At about 4.30 a.m. the rst King’s marched off from Dhuizel, the four 
battalions of the 6th Brigade moving, so far as can be ascertained, 1n the followin 
order: Berkshires, K.R.R., King’s, South Staffords. The morning was misty aa 
inclined to rain (which fell heavily later). After a march of about two miles the 
King’s men reached the river, but the block of traffic—guns, transport, and 
other units, etc.—prevented an immediate crossing and it was 8 a.m. before 
the 6th Brigade was collected just south of Veneuil, the King’s in a wet stubble 
field. Shells were passing overhead but none fell near the battalion. 
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The Berkshires, as vanguard, then advanced up the Braye road; two 
companies of the K.R.R. were sent off as left flank guard towards La Bouvette 
Wood and two as right flank guard to Tilleul. Both these flank-guard parties 
were heavily fired on by hostile artillery just south of Braye and by machine 
guns hidden in La Bouvette Wood and the wood north of Tilleul. ‘The Berk- 
shires advanced through Moussy to Moulin Brule (Ecluse) via Fermé de Metz. 
Here, however, the battalion came under heavy shell-fire and was pinned to 
the ground, the line held running east and west through Moulin Brule (Ecluse). 

The rst King’s were then ordered up to support the Berkshires, up the 
Braye valley, with Malval as the battalion’s objective. Malval Farm was situated 
on a plateau which commanded the whole of the valley and was strongly held 
by the enemy. The valley was about a mile broad and ran up to the Chemin 
des Dames, a road running east and west along the top of the high ground and 
about two miles from Verneuil. Half-way up, the valley was divided in two by 
another spur running down from the Chemin des Dames. The Canal de I’Oise 
4 l’Aisne ran up the valley in a north-westerly direction for some way, then took 
the left fork until near the village of Braye where it entered a tunnel and dis- 
appeared from view; the right fork of the valley circled round to the north-east, 
and from Moussy the further end of it could not be seen. Both the left and right 
forks of the valley were thickly wooded, that on the right, which ran down the 
side of the Moussy spur almost to the village itself, being known as the Bois 
des Grelines. Dotted about the valley and spurs were other small woods and 
copses. The left top of the Moussy—Verneuil spur was flat and bare. Such was 
the ground over which the King’s, in support of the Berkshires, were going 
to attack the enemy. 

The rain had now ceased, but the grass was soaked, so also were officers 
and men, to the knees, soon after the order to advance was given. The battalion 
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was directed, roughly, on a line from the canal to the top of the Moussy spur. _ 


Apparently all four companies were to advance in line, “D,” “C,” “B,” “A,” in 
that order from right to left; “A” and “‘B” up the valley. The actual advance, 
however, did not quite take place as ordered, for the objectives had been worked 
out by map, but no one had been able to make a thorough reconnaissance of 
the ground.! 

Of the action which followed this advance of the King’s, there are, for- 
tunately, in existence, four private accounts, and from the historical point of 
view these narratives by officers of the Regiment of what took place on 14th 
September, are of far more value than any paraphrase, however good and 
accurate, by the historian. 

1T he following extract from the private diary of Capt. Sheppard (now Lieut.-Colonel T. W. 8. 
Graham) will interest all King’s men who were with the rst Battalion on the Aisne in 1914, and probably 
others of the 6th Infantry Brigade who are still alive: “It is quite certain that the brigade was ordered to 
billet in Braye (Braye-en-Laonnais) for I heard Maxwell-Scott, our Brigade-Major, say so. The phrase 
passed for a time into our language and any survivors (if there are any) of the 6th Infantry Brigade will 
cock up their ears at the end of the campaign at the words ‘The Brigade will billet in Braye.’ The brigade 


did not billet in Braye and the enemy are still in possession of it as I write these lines nine months after- 
wards.” 
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The first account is by Capt. P. Hudson (now Lieut.-Colonel P. Hudson), 
who was then Adjutant of the 1st Battalion. He says: “‘Berkshires were sent up 
the valley with ‘A’ and ‘B’ Companies (of the King’s) on their right. I took 
‘C’ Company further to the right whilst the Colonel (Colonel Bannatyne) 
came along with ‘D’ Company in support. Half a company! of 60th Rifles was 
sent on our right (Beaulne Ridge [spur?]) and half a company on left of Berk- 
shires (Soupir side). The line of attack followed both sides of the road from 
Moussy to the canal and along it. Berkshires got in first—our companies 
worked along well till they got to the end of the wood below the Beaulne Ridge. 
Here ‘A’ and ‘B’ crossed to their right. I took ‘C’ Company along to the 
wood and then went back to report to the C.O. Returning to the bottom of 
the wood under the spur I found Major S. (Major Steavenson) with ‘B’ 
Company and part of ‘C’; they were being fired into from behind. I went back 
to try and find out what it was, found our infantry were firing on the Germans 
who had not been cleared off the ridge above and behind our advance. ‘A’ 
Company had pushed on on the right in the open. All through the advance the 
companies had been under very heavy rifle and artillery fire from the field 
guns and big howitzers. ‘C’ Company had got badly handled on the right 
and Major Steavenson had managed to pull them back to ‘B’ Company. 
Tanner (Capt. R.E.)* was hit twice, once in the advance and again when being 
brought back. Two platoons of ‘D’ Company were sent up to reinforce and 
were put in with ‘C’ to try and clear the Germans who were entrenched; they 
came under a fearful shell and rifle-fire and could (not) clear them out. Two 
platoons of the Worcesters (sth Brigade), who had got lost, were sent in but 
could not hold the Germans. It was then found that it was impossible to get 
on till the high ground on our right had been cleared, and Major Steavenson 
then pulled the whole of the companies engaged back, as the fire from behind 
made it nearly impossible to get forward. Later we received orders to hold a 
line from the Beaulne Spur to the canal, with the 5th Brigade holding a line 
on the high ground on our right and the Berkshires on our left. Capts. 
R. E. Tanner and F. E. Feneran wounded. We took five Germans prisoner. 
Our losses were two officers killed, ninety other ranks killed and wounded. 
Machine guns were of no assistance to us in this day’s work and were away 
with the Berkshires on the left.”’ 

Major Steavenson’s (now Brig.-General Steavenson) account agrees with 
the above, but the following paragraph is of interest: ““We had had a nasty time 
in the wood, where all direction was lost as well as being fired at from three sides, 
and were glad to get out as we did. The order reached us after dark, but luckily 
I knew the ground and was able to take the Colonel straight to where the 
Berkshires were. Started digging in as fast as we could with entrenching tools.”’ 

Soon after the advance began, Capt. T. W. Sheppard had been ordered 
to move his company (‘‘D’’) back through the village of Moussy to a point 
about midway on the maps between Ecluse (just east of Metz) and the L of 


1It is possible that half a battalion (two companies) is meant here. 
*Died of wounds, 23/9/14. 
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La Coquette, hold the ridge in reserve. With the Colonel he then went forward 
to a spot from which a view could be obtained of the whole scene of action, 
though the view was much impeded by the woods which occupied a great deal 
of the Braye valley and thickly clothed the Ostel Ridge and the western slope 
of the Beaulne Spur. Capt. Sheppard is particularly interesting in his accounts 
which deal with the early acquaintance of the British soldier with the German 
huge howitzer shells—the “Black Marias.” “At this time,” he said, “I became 
vaguely aware in the middle of the continual screech of shells from our own and 
the enemy’s guns, that some unusually large shells were being used by the 
enemy and were bursting on impact with a terrific roar.” After describing the 
events which were narrated by Capt. Hudson, Capt. Sheppard then gives his 
first impression of the enemy’s 8-in. howitzer shells. ‘‘It was about this time I 
first became aware of the effect of the impact of an 8-in. howitzer shell filled 
with high explosive. I was smoking a pipe in an anything but a tranquil frame of 
mind ... when old Percy (Capt. Hudson) rolled up from one of his excursions, 
told the C.O. something or other, and went bundling off again shouting some 
directions to an orderly, the end of which I caught—‘Turn to the left by the 
uprooted tree.’ ‘By the uprooted tree,’ thought I, ‘what does he mean by that?’ 
So I followed the orderly a little way along the edge of the wood and came to 
where there had been (for I saw it) a fine Scotch fir. It had gone out by the roots 
as Cleanly as if a flash of lightning had blasted it into a thousand pieces. Of course 
it may sound absurd now that ‘Black Marias’ have for so many weary months 
become as common as currants on a bush, but I stood and gaped at the chasm 
like Robinson Crusoe when he saw the footprint.” 

The narrative of Lieut. (now Capt.) W. A. T. Synge is chiefly interesting 
as to the final dispositions of the battalion when the fighting was over: “The 
line given to the Regiment was from the canal (exclusive) to the top edge of the 
Moussy Spur, that is to the edge of the trees. “‘C’ and ‘D’ Companies took 
roughly from the Lock House (north of the Fermé de Metz) to the gap and 
‘A’ and *B’ Companies from there to the top of the wood. The Colonel and 
Headquarters took up their position in the big wood, just beyond the gap.” 
a in order from right to left were, therefore, ‘B,” “A,” “D,” and 
«¢ 9% 

At 4 p.m. an order for a general advance had been given, though before 
the order could be carried out fresh orders were issued to units to “entrench 
battle outposts on the line occupied.” The two companies of K.R.R., however, 
on the right, apparently did not receive the latter order for they advanced at 
dusk, in touch with the sth Brigade, along the eastern edge of the Beaulne Spur, 
unopposed, and not only reached the Chemin des Dames, but Malval Farm, 
then, finding they were unsupported, they retired to Verneuil. 

On the night of 14th September, the general position of the British 


?The 6th Brigade Diary describes this more accurately as “‘the top of the western edge of the 
Beaulne Spur.” 


*Their approximate positions are shown on the sketch map. 
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Expeditionary Force was as follows: The right of the I Corps (1st Division) 
was on the Chemin des Dames, the left of the Corps (4th [Guards] Brigade of 
the 2nd Division) was almost on the Aisne near Chavonne. The II Corps, in 
two portions, was barely across the river with a gap of three and a half miles 
between them; the III Corps was on the edge of the main ridge from St. Mar- 
guerite north-west to La Montagne Farm, thence westward to Point 151, 
east of Crouy; the 19th Infantry Brigade was at Venizel, south of the river. 
The line occupied by the 2nd Division (more closely defined) ran from the 
southern end of the Beaulne Spur across the Braye valley to the neighbourhood 
of La Bovette, thence by La Cour de Soupir to Point 166 just north of Chavonne. 

At 1.15 a.m. on 15th, General Joffre had sent the following telegram 
to his Army Commanders: “It seems as if the enemy is once more going to 
accept battle in prepared positions north of the Aisne. In consequence, it is 
no longer a question of pursuit, but of a methodical attack, using every means 
at our disposal and consolidating each position in turn as it is gained.” 

But during the day it was the Germans who attacked, though they were 
successfully repulsed, the British Expeditionary Force retaining all the ground 
won and inflicting severe losses on the enemy. On this day the first aeroplane 
photographs of the enemy’s positions were taken, most of his gun positions 
located, and the British artillery came into action with good effect. The latter, 
however, lacked howitzers of large calibre, and in this respect the Germans 
were superior and were able, by their high-angle fire, to dominate the guns of 
their opponents. 

The King’s spent the 15th September in hard digging, consolidating their 
positions. The battalion “stood to arms’’ at 3 a.m. after a very wet and cold 
night. Rain had fallen most of the time and the need of greatcoats and shelter 
was felt terribly. Food was scarce, though a quantity of bully beef and biscuits 
and drinking water, sent up at 8 a.m., helped to stave off the pangs of hunger. 
At dawn the German guns had opened fire and until 3 p.m. continued, inter- 
mittently, to shell the British positions; there was then a lull of about two hours, 
after which the hostile artillery again opened fire. The British guns replied 
vigorously whenever targets offered themselves, but the enemy’s gun positions 
were only then in the process of being discovered, or “spotted.” Rain again fell 
at night and the darkness fell on a peppering of shrapnel from “‘Whizz-Bangs”’ 
after a day of “Black Marias.”’ Five more of the King’s men were killed and five 
were wounded on the 1 sth September. 

The Battle of the Aisne, 1914, was over. Henceforth, until the transfer 
of the British Expeditionary Force to the northern flank of the Allied line, 
the position on the Aisne was one of deadlock. The British soldier was now to 
learn a new phase of warfare—trench life and trench fighting—primitive though 
it was in the beginning. But being, above all things, adaptable, he not only 
settled down to conditions such as had never been foreseen or anticipated, but 
in the course of time mastered them by his indomitable pluck and endurance. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


TRENCH WARFARE ON THE AISNE AND MINOR ACTIONS: 
16TH SEPTEMBER TO 13TH OCTOBER, 1914 


HE month which the 1st King’s Regiment passed on the Aisne from st Battalion 

16th September to 13th October, 1914, was one of revelation, for 

it saw the beginning of a form of warfare which no one had foreseen 

or made any preparations to meet. Even the Germans, who, in the 
years before War was declared, had provided themselves with mortars, howitzers 
of large calibre, hand grenades, rifle grenades, searchlights, illuminating pistols 
and periscopes, had done so for the purpose of attacking fortresses and not for 
trench warfare. And from the standpoint of the British Army, with the exception 
of the construction of trenches, there was little in the regulation drill book to 
give officers or men instruction in trench warfare, since not only the British, 
but the French and Germans, were convinced that mobile operations were the 
only possible actions in warfare of the future. The Germans, indeed, had 
anticipated that a decision would be reached in France in 1914, in less than a 
couple of months! Their optimism was extraordinary. French military doctrine 
in that year was entirely opposed to entrenching, and at Charleroi General 
Lanrezac had the greatest difficulty in getting his troops to “‘dig in,” they 
merely “scratched” the ground. The British soldier’s entrenching tool was 
intended merely for the purpose of digging a hole in the ground suffhciently 
deep to protect him from the enemy’s fire; such a thing as living in a trench for 
days, and even weeks on end, was never thought of. 


The situation, therefore, when trench warfare began, was that, whereas 
the Germans were provided with the instruments necessary to begin and carry 
on such a method, both the British and French Armies had first to improvise 
and then perfect means of meeting this new contingency; hence the early 
introduction, though not on the Aisne, of “Jam Pot” grenades, which were 
not long in making their appearance; the catapult bomb-throwers and such-like 
devices; while a little later an extraordinary thing called the “‘gas-pipe gun” 
(used by a British Guards Battalion) was added to the list of “improvisations” 
which were used before highly-perfected instruments were brought into the 
field. Not having anticipated the need, few knew anything about dug-outs and 
their construction; before 1914 no one foresaw that the only protection from the 
terrible effects of intense artillery fire from guns of large calibre was to dig 
deep into the bowels of the earth. That knowledge, indeed, came only after 
bitter experience and the loss of thousands of gallant lives. 
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Such, briefly, were the conditions which (though they did not know it 
then) confronted the King’s men at 3 a.m. on the 16th September, when, in 
the midst of a heavy rain, drenched to the skin, and after a night of untold 
misery, they “stood to arms,’”’ the forerunner through four long years of many 
such mornings. Mud was everywhere, heavy, clinging, sticky mud, the whole 
place a quagmire. All night, through the steady drizzle, officers and men had 
lain in their excavations in the ground, covered with oil sheets, or whatever else 
could be obtained to keep the wet out; others had crawled beneath the branches 
of trees, torn off by the blast of the enemy’s huge howitzer shells, or crept close 
under piles of faggots which some poor Frenchman, in more peaceful days, had cut 
and piled. So stiff were officers and men after such a night that when the “Stand 
to’’ order sounded several minutes passed before some of them were able to obey it. 


In the light of what came after, those early days were soon forgotten. 
Conditions which at that time were looked upon (and are often written down in 
diaries) as “‘indescribable’’ were but the prelude to greater agonies and more 
awful circumstances. Nevertheless, it is not uninteresting to follow the evolution 
of trench warfare, and from a psychological point of view, to study (through 
the medium of private and official war diaries) the effects upon the minds of 
the hapless victims of war, which one officer of the King’s Regiment, in a 
quotation in the first page of his diary, describes thus: 


‘‘War is an Eternity of boredom, relieved only by moments of abject terror.” 


And the same officer gives this picture also of his battalion on that early 
morning of 16th September, 1914: ‘‘Mud up to our necks and in everything. 
Plenty of food up, nothing hot and only water to drink. Fine and sunny in the 
afternoon but not hot enough to dry up things in the wood. All have wet feet, 
and most of us wet well above the knees. The men have only oil sheets, great- 
coats left at Maroilles. All digging hard to make ourselves shelter to keep off 
the shrapnel bullets and the splinters of ‘Black Maria,’ which often fly 
back 200 yards or so. Her shell weighs 250 lb. and stand 35 in. high; 
anything hit goes ‘mush.’ The crater it makes is about 6 feet deep and 10 to. 
1g feet across. Rum ration up—grateful and comforting.” Here again the 
mention of the craters blown by “Black Maria’ shells conjures up immediately 
comparison with the vast holes, almost caverns, formed in No Man’s Land by 
the great guns of the opposing sides, which later became an integral feature of 
trench warfare, and for the possession of which many a bloody fight took place. 
At present, however, the “Black Maria’’ holes were something of a “‘nine days’ 
wonder,” though the novelty soon wore off. Every farm and village was searched 
for picks and shovels for the purpose of digging excavations in the ground to 
provide protection from the too frequent visits of “Black Marias” and “Jack 
Johnsons.” Nor was it possible to “smother” the large German howitzers by 
artillery fire, for the British guns were outranged, and Sir John French had no 
effective weapon against them. ‘“These big “Black Marias,’ ”’ said the Adjutant 
of the King’s, “‘are the devil; we have nothing like them.” The position on the 
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Aisne was one that called principally for high-angle artillery fire, and it was not 
until the arrival (on 23rd September) of the 6-in. howitzers, that the British 
Expeditionary Force had anything capable of replying effectively to the German 
howitzers. Splendid as was the fire of the British field guns, the gunners could 
not always obtain targets and good gun positions were rare, as practically all 
the Aisne Valley was dominated by the German positions along the high ground 
north of the river. “‘It’’ (the hostile artillery fire) “was mainly from several 
batteries of 8-in. howitzers firing high explosive from behind the Chemin 
des Dames,” said Capt. T. W. Sheppard, ‘‘and its intensity may be judged by 
the fact that one day, when it was proceeding at quite a moderate pace, I counted 
six a minute crashing into my company’s position only! That used to begin 
soon after daylight and continue, with slight intervals, until after dark, and one 
night they fired all night at quarter of an hour intervals. These large shells 
made a curious whistling, rustling noise as they came in, followed by a tremen- 
dous explosion. We named them ‘Weary Willies,’ partly from the fact that we 
were weary and partly because they came from William II I suppose! Later 
we heard that other regiments had called them ‘Coal Boxes’ and later still, 
‘Black Marias’ and ‘Jack Johnsons.’ They remove the largest trees with the 
same ease with which you would knock off the head of a thistle, and no dug-out 
ever dug is proof against a direct hit from one.” That was in the days when 
thirty feet deep dug-outs were unknown | 


And here is the first description of the gun known in later days as the 
“Pip-Squeak,”’ ““Whizz-Bang” or “‘Fizz-Bang”’: “In addition to the large shells, 
a small gun firing high explosive or shrapnel at will, caused us great annoyance. 
It must have been about 1,200 yards off under the ridge (The Beaulne Ridge?) 
and in front of it, and it would fire at even one man if he went by day back to 
Brigade Headquarters in Moussy, over the top of the ridge. The shell is on 
you before you hear any whistle. It was called ‘Little Spitfire’ in those days.”’ 


Several days of inaction so far as the infantry of the opposing forces were 
concerned, and then early on 20th there were signs of an impending German 
attack. From 5.30 a.m. onwards patrols were coming in with reports that the 
enemy was collecting all along the front of the 2nd Division, and before dawn had 
broken rifle-fire had become intense. Just before dawn, from trenches, which, 
during the night, they had constructed close to, but out of sight of the divisional 
front line, the enemy advanced. The attack was made principally against the 
sth Brigade and the King’s Regiment on the right and the 4th (Guards) Brigade 
on the left. T'wo hostile machine guns which had been brought close up, opened 
heavy fire on to the right flank of the King’s men. A large body of Germans 
then attacked “C” and “‘D” Companies from across the open and through the 
woods, but at eighty yards from the trenches they were brought to a standstill. 
Firing rapidly and with fine accuracy, the King’s men gave the enemy a terrible 
reception, and his dead and wounded soon covered the ground in large numbers, 
The Germans as they advanced came on with shouts of “Shtop de fire,” 
““Shtop de firing,” thinking, perhaps, to impress the British soldier that they 
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were English. The ruse was futile!! On the right the attack was not pressed 
home. On the left the enemy’s principal effort was made against the Lock House 
on the canal, which was used by the 1st King’s and the Royal Berkshires as an 
observation post. This post was commanded by Capt. F. Marshall, who, at the 
beginning of the attack, ran up the bank near the House to see what was 
happening; he was wounded through the shoulder and back? by rifle-fire from 
the spinney near the House. 


About 9 a.m. another attack was launched by the enemy, and two com- 
panies of the Highland Light Infantry and the Worcesters were sent out to 
clear the woods on the western side of Beaulne Spur, i.e., on the right of the 
King’s Regiment. They made a gallant bayonet charge on the enemy, but the 
latter was strongly entrenched and the Worcesters and Scotsmen, having lost 
all their officers, were driven back; they came back through the right of the 
King’s, carrying part of ‘‘B’’ Company of the latter with them. Whilst the men 
of ‘‘B” were being collected the Germans came on close up to the trenches, 
but “‘A’’ Company, on the right of the line, held on splendidly, though heavily 
attacked by superior numbers. By the time ““B’”? Company was re-formed the 
attack had been repulsed and the Germans held. For a while, however, the 
situation had been critical, for as Capt. Sheppard said: “If our line had given 
anywhere to-day, nothing could have saved the brigade, as there was no reserve 
and the Aisne just behind.” Just before the German attack was held, the King’s 
had received a message that the battalion holding the high ground on their 
right had had to retire. This retirement uncovered the right of the King’s 
Regiment, and Major Steavenson went up on to the ridge and collected all the 
odds and ends of other battalions he could find. The right of “A” Company of 
the King’s was then thrown back, platoons maintaining a heavy fire on the 
Germans. Eventually the latter fell back. The situation was rendered more 
difficult by the receipt of another message during the attack that the Berkshires, 
on the left of the King’s, were also retiring; this message was subsequently 
found to be false. The casualties suffered by the 1st King’s in this affair were, 
killed—Lieut. M. R. Sweet-Escott; wounded—Capts. A. K. Kyrke-Smith,® 
F. Marshallé and R. E. Tanner,’ Lieuts. P. C. Snatt and L. E. L. Horton. 
In N.C.O.’s and men the battalion lost twenty-one killed and thirty-eight 
wounded. 


At 4 a.m. the next morning the battalion “stood to arms.” Patrols who 
had been out reported large numbers of enemy dead lying in front of the 


?This kind of trick was common for some time. On one occasion a party of Germans advancing 
against British trenches cried out: “Don’t shoot, ve are de Vilts (Wilts.).” ““That’s all right, boys,”’ said 
the officer in charge of the British, “give them five rounds rapid,” and what was left of the pseudo 
Wilts. scuttled back to their own trenches leaving behind them many dead and a number of wounded, 
screaming men. 

®Capt. Marshall died of his wounds on 30th September, 1914. 

8Died of wounds 23/9/14. 

4See previous footnote. 


’Died of wounds 23/9/14. 
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British trenches; in one trench alone there were at least seventy dead Germans, 
This trench had evidently been dug by the enemy on the night of 19th; it was 
about 500 yards in length and followed the line of the forward edge of 
Wood X. The enemy had even dug shallow pits within a few yards of the Lock 
House, though the occupants of these pits were found lying dead in them. 
The spinney from which a rifle bullet had shot down Capt. Marshall was full 
of wounded Germans whose loud cries were pitiful to hear, but nothing could 
be done for them until evening when they were brought in by the King’s men. 


During the 21st, Colonel Bannatyne received orders that his battalion 
would be relieved that night. The message was conveyed from Brigade to 
Battalion Headquarters by telephone, the first field instrument used by the 
King’s in the War. 


At 9.30 p.m. a battalion of Scots Guards arrived and began to relieve the 
King’s men. “Battalion was pulled out and marched to Oeuilly into billets, 
arriving about § a.m.” ‘‘Pulled out’ was true in more senses than one, for by 
now it seemed to both officers and men that they had never been anything else 
but part and parcel of the earth—of deep, sticky, clinging mud. “It took us 
three-quarters of an hour to march the three-quarters of a mile to Moussy,” 
said Major Steavenson, ‘‘through ankle-deep mud, usually ten minutes on a 
fine day.”” Coming away from the trenches one man was heard to say to another: 
“I say, mate, who are them blokes wot relieved us?’ “Scots Guards,” was the 
reply. “They will bloody well be Mud Guards after twenty-four hours in that 
bloody Wood,” was the first man’s comment. In Moussy the 6th Brigade 
concentrated, which took about two hours. Then followed a five-mile march 
through Bourg to Oeuilly, where the 1st King’s were joined by a third draft 
of one officer and 100 N.C.O.’s and men. No one minded that march back to 
Oeuilly, for all ranks were rejoicing in the relief from sticky mud, and in the 
possibility of taking off their boots after eight days, and easing their aching, 
swollen feet. 


At 5 a.m. on 22nd September, the battalion reached billets in Oeuilly. 
‘Tired out from lack of sleep, stiff with wet and cold, unshaven and plastered 
with mud from head to foot, we must have looked a sorry crew as we staggered 
into Oeuilly about 5 a.m.” Battalion Headquarters and the officers were in the 
Estaminet and the men in cellars and cottages or farms. Sleep was the first 
thing and then a general “clean up,” after which the King’s men looked more 
like what they were—a first-class fighting battalion of the British Army. Even 
at this early stage of the War, before all the horrors of the Ypres Salient and 
other pestilential parts of the line became known to them, they had had a real 
“doing” in the Aisne trenches. Both officers and men found it necessary to 
let their clothes dry before dealing with the mud, which finally had to be scraped 
off before a brush could be used. Refitting and reorganisation followed the 
“clean up.” 


1Battalion Diary, rst King’s Regt. 
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On the 26th the battalion moved back to Moussy and in the evening 
relieved a battalion of Coldstreamers in the old position in the Wood." On this 
occasion, however, only three companies went into the front line, the fourth, 
with Battalion Headquarters, remaining behind at Moussy in reserve. One 
company was relieved each evening, thus getting a day’s rest at Moussy. This 
is the first mention in the diaries of inter-battalion reliefs. 


Sufficient has been said of the life of the 1st Battalion and its introduction 
to trench warfare on the Aisne in September, 1914, without discussing the 
smaller details of the initiation of the King’s men into a form of fighting 
previously unknown to them, but soon to be as constant as the evening star 
and remain so for four long years. 


Until the battalion left the Aisne and moved north to Ypres, there is little 
to record. From 27th to 30th September, the casualties of the battalion were 
nine N.C.O.’s and men killed and wounded, and from the Ist to 5th October, 
twenty-five N.C.O.’s and men. On the 6th October, the King’s were relieved 
by the South Staffords and moved to Soupir, billeting in the village. In the 
evening “A” and ‘“‘C’? Companies, under Major Steavenson, were taken up 
to attack the farm Moulin de Braye, and reconnoitre the ground in front, 
which was believed to be occupied by the enemy. They surrounded the farm 
but found it unoccupied. They then went on towards the German trenches, 
but on coming under fire the companies, having achieved their object, returned 
to Soupir. 


Until the 13th the battalion remained at Soupir, but on this date French 
troops relieved the King’s men; indeed, the French had already begun to take 
over the whole of the British positions on the Aisne, for the move to Flanders 
was in progress. And here, for a few minutes, it is necessary to digress from 
the story of the King’s Regiment in order to relate how it came about that the 
British Army which had fought at Mons, retired fighting to the Marne and then 
helped to force the Germans back across the Aisne, was transferred to Ypres, 
to that sector of the Western Front which has for ever become sacred to the 
memory of the old Regular Army, for in the poppy fields of Flanders the British 
Expeditionary Force broke the power of the German effort to reach the Channel 
ports, and stood as a rampart between the onrush of the grey hordes and the 
coastal towns of Northern France and Belgium. 


Shortly after the Aisne had been reached by the Allied Armies, General 
Joffre, the French Commander-in-Chief, had given orders that the German 
right was still to be enveloped, and for this purpose fresh troops for the purpose 
of carrying out the outflanking movement were put into the line on the left of 
the Sixth French Army. The enemy parried this threat by throwing new forces 
into the line on Ais right. The Second French Army was then put in on the left 
of the Sixth, the threat being again parried by the arrival of the Second German 
The ret King’s Regt. was not, therefore, engaged in the “Actions of Chivy” which were fought 
on 26th September between Troyon and the Beaulne Spur 
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Army on the right of the First Army. The Tenth French Army was then moved 
up on the left of the Second French Army, the Germans replying by putting 
their Sixth Army on the right of the Second German Army. The extended 
flanks of the French and German Armies were now (8th October) roughly 
about Hazebrouck, where hostile cavalry operated, and St. Omer, held by 
French Territorials. 


Meanwhile, on the Aisne, stagnation had set in, and early in October, 
Sir John French was strongly impressed with the necessity for bringing the 
greatest possible force to bear in support of the northern flank of the Allies, 
in order to assist the outflanking movement and compel the enemy to 
evacuate his position and fall back. Moreover, the left flank of the Allied 
line was the natural position of the British Army, since all supplies and 
reinforcements had to cross the Channel to the northern ports of France, and 
Sir John’s communications with England would thereby be much shortened. 
On the Aisne the British Army had done all that was possible; the enemy had 
been held and weakened, and now the opposing forces were digging deeper 
into the ground, perfecting their trenches, and, indeed, fortifying their lines, 
evidently with the idea of settling down to static warfare. The situation was 
that of a stalemate. So, having come to the conclusion that the left flank of the 
Allied line was the natural position of the British Expeditionary Force, Sir 
John visited General Joffre and reported his views, to which the latter fully 
apreed. Arrangements were then made by the French General Staff for the 
withdrawal and relief of the British Expeditionary Force, the operation to 
begin on 3rd October. The cavalry were the first to move, the 2nd Cavalry 
Division marching to Compiégne, ez rouse for the new theatre of war. 


General Foch having been appointed to supervise the operations of all 
French troops north of Noyon, Sir John French visited him at his headquarters 
at Doullens on the 8th October, and there the following plan was arranged 2} 
‘The II Corps to arrive on the line Aire—Béthune on 11th October to connect 
with the right of the Tenth French Army, and, pivoting on its left, to attack 
in flank the enemy who were opposing the X French Corps in front. 


‘The cavalry to move on the northern flank of the II Corps and support 
its attack until the III Corps, which was to detrain at St. Omer on the 12th, 
should come up. They were then to clear the front and to act on the northern 
flank of the III Corps in a similar manner, pending the arrival of the I Corps 
from the Aisne. 

“The 3rd Cavalry Division and 7th Division, under Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
which were then operating in support of the Belgian Army and assisting its 
withdrawal from Antwerp, to be ordered to co-operate as soon as circumstances 
would allow.” 


The I Corps was due to arrive at St. Omer on 19th and concentrate at 
Hazebrouck. 


1From the official despatches of Sir John French. 
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At 2 a.m. on the morning of 15th October, Colonel Bannatyne received 
orders to march to Fismes as the 6th Infantry Brigade was to entrain at that 
place. The 1st Battalion marched off two hours later. About 9 a.m. Perles was 
reached, where a long halt was called. In the evening the King’s men marched 
into Fismes and entrained about 7 p.m. At 9.30 p.m. the train left Fismes, and, 
travelling via Aulnois (near Paris), Amiens, Boulogne, Calais, Etaples and 
St. Omer, reached Strazeele, where the battalion detrained and marched into 
billets in Hazebrouck on the evening of the 16th. By the 18th October the 
2nd Division had completed concentration in the Hazebrouck area, ready to 
move “‘at short notice.’ 


1The movements of the Division as a whole may be followed in “The History of the 2nd Division, 
1914-1918,” by Everard Wyrall. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE CALLING UP OF THE SPECIAL RESERVE, AND THE 
MOBILISATION AND EXPANSION OF THE TERRITORIAL 
BATTALIONS OF THE KING’S REGIMENT 


OR the time being it is necessary to leave the 1st Battalion billeted in 

Hazebrouck awaiting orders to move forward again to the battle 

front, and turn to the calling up of the Special Reserve and the 

mobilisation and expansion of the Territorial Battalions of the King’s 
Regiment. 

The Special Reserve Battalions of the Regiment were the 3rd and 4th; 
they were originally the 2nd Royal Lancashire Militia. The 3rd Battalion was 
commanded by Lieut.-Colonel H. H. Hobson and its Honorary Colonel was 
Sir T. G. F. Hesketh, Bart., who was also Honorary Colonel of the 4th Battalion. 
The 4th was commanded by Lieut.-Colonel J. W. Allen. Both Battalion 
Headquarters were at the Depét, Seaforth, Liverpool. The functions of these two 
battalions were to train and equip Special Reserve officers and men called up, 
and send them out as reinforcements to the Regular battalions, after the latter 
had arrived in a theatre of war. The reservists were old soldiers who had passed 
out of the Regular Army into civil life, but still lable to military service; 
splendid material in every sense of the word, as many of them had seen service 
in the South African War of 1899-1902. 

The majority of these Special Reserve battalions were kept in England— 
much to their disappointment—but the 4th King’s Regiment was one of the 
exceptions, and early in 1915 the battalion came over to France and was posted 
to the Indian Corps. 

In 1914, before war broke out, the Territorial Force consisted of fourteen 
divisions (infantry, artillery and divisional troops) and fourteen mounted brigades 
which, under the Haldane scheme, were to be expanded through the agency 
of the County Associations, if and when the country became involved in 
hostilities with a foreign power. The Force was not up to full strength, but it 
was antipicated that, whenever it became necessary, old Territorials would 
come forward and swell the ranks to full establishment, so that at the end of 
six months (the period looked upon as being necessary), after training, these 
“citizen soldiers” would be fit to take the field. They were, however, principally 
intended for home service, and although, prior to the outbreak of war, they had 
been asked to sign the general service obligation, only five complete Territorial 
Force units had done so. At the time of asking the need was not pressing, but 
when it became urgent, at the first sign of danger, and when the patriotism of 
every British subject was put to the test, the Territorials answered the call with 
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sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, fine devotion and gave themselves to serve wherever they might be required. 

ead In August, 1914, the Territorials of the King’s Regiment consisted of 
six battalions, 7.¢., 5th, 6th (Rifle), 7th, 8th (Irish), 9th and roth (Scottish). 
The sth Battalion had its Headquarters at 65 St. Anne Street, Liverpool, and 
was commanded by Lieut.-Colonel J. M. McMaster; The Earl of Derby was 
its Honorary Colonel. The Headquarters of the 6th (Rifle) Battalion were at 
Prince’s Park Barracks, Liverpool; its C.O. was Lieut.-Colonel H. D. Spencely 
and Honorary Colonel, General Sir C. J. Burnett. The 7th Battalion was com- 
manded by Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Stott, whose Headquarters were at 99 Park 
Street, Bootle. The 8th (Irish) Battalion had its Headquarters at 75 Shaw Street, 
Liverpool, and was commanded by Lieut.-Colonel J. A. Cooney, with the Earl 
of Kenmare as Honorary Colonel. The 9th Battalion was commanded by 
Lieut.-Colonel L. Watts, with Headquarters at Everton Road, Liverpool; 
Lieut.-Colonel W. Hall-Walker was Honorary Colonel. The roth (Scottish) 
Battalion, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel W. Nicholl, and of which the Marquis 
of Tullibardine was Honorary Colonel, had its Headquarters at 7 Fraser Street, 
Liverpool. 

Every profession and trade in the great city of Liverpool and its suburbs 
was represented amongst the officers and men of these battalions, which (with 
the exception of the Adjutants, who were Regular Army officers) were, in every 
sense of the word, formed of “‘citizen soldiers.” By day officers and men 
followed their civil vocations, at night they attended drills or carried out some 
form of training, often entailing a long route march during the week-end. 
Unselfishly, the majority gave up their summer holidays in order to go into 
camp with their battalions for annual training, and it so happened, that when, 
on sth August, 1914, a state of war with Germany was stated to have existed 
“as from II p.m. on 4th August,” the Territorials were already either on 
their way, or were ready to proceed to camp; for the 3rd August, 1914, was a 
Bank Holiday—a day usually set apart by Territorial battalions for the transfer 
of Headquarters and the unit to their annual training camps. 

In pre-war days the Territorial was looked upon as an amateur soldier, 
whose real fighting value would probably be negligible if called upon to face 
the highly-trained armies of the Continental Powers. But less than six months 
after the War began, the British Commander-in-Chief in France wrote of them 
in his despatches: —“‘Army Commanders are loud in their praise of the Terri- 
torial battalions, which form part of nearly all the brigades at the front in the 
first line, and more than one of them have told me that these battalions are 
fast approaching, if they have not already reached, the standard of efficiency of 
Regular Infantry.” 

The wholesale volunteering of Territorial battalions for service overseas 
left the Government no alternative but to raise Reserve (or Second-Line) 
Territorial battalions. The duties of the new battalions were two-fold; first, 
to replace the battalions that went abroad and relieve them of their functions 
as a defensive force; second, to supply the first-line battalions, when overseas, 
with the necessary drafts. 
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Thus the 2/sth, 2/6th, 2/7th, 2/8th, 2/gth and 2/1oth Territorial 
Battalions of the King’s Regiment came into being. 

Recruiting for these Reserve Battalions (as they were first called) began 
early in September, 1914. Men were recruited both for home and foreign service. 
In the Spring of 1915, the Territorials generally were such a success that the 
authorities changed the name of the Reserve Battalions to that of Second-Line 
or Overseas Battalions, and sanctioned the formation of Third-Line Depéts 
for the training of drafts intended for the battalions on active service. Home- 
Service men were transferred to Home Defence units known as Provisional 
Battalions. There were a few instances of these Third-Line units going over- 
seas, but none belonging to the King’s Regiment. 

Few records exist of the beginning of these battalions, but an officer 
of the 2/6th? said: —‘‘Those early days are amusing to look back upon. We came 
daily to the drill shed for training in every form of costume that can be imagined 
-——some men in the everyday clothes of a clerk, some in shooting coats and grey 
trousers, others in khaki bought at their own expense, and so on. Bowler hats 
were early discouraged, but except for that there were no restrictions as to dress. 
Little by little khaki began to appear and our regulation black puttees, though 
the regimental ‘‘walking-out” uniforms had for some time to be used as a 
temporary arrangement, which made us look a motley crowd.” 


1Capt. C. E. Wurtzburg 
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CHAPTER X 
THE BATTLES OF YPRES, 1914 
Gi) THE BATTLE OF LANGEMARCK, 21s1-24TH OCTOBER 


IR JOHN FRENCH had primarily considered using his I Corps to 

reinforce the II, III, Cavalry and IV Corps,! who, on 19th October, 

occupied a front of some 25 miles—much wider than their strength 

warranted. But the enemy was threatening the Belgians with a strong 
turning movement, the British Commander-in-Chief, therefore, directed the 
I Corps (Sir Douglas Haig) to move to the north of Ypres, the right of the 
Corps—the 2nd Division—to pass through Ypres itself. These orders were 
received by the Corps Commanders on the evening of 19th October, and are 
of considerable interest, since they give briefly some idea of the intentions of 
the higher command, and the reason the 1st King’s Regiment became involved 
in the Battle of Langemarck. The text of these orders was as follows: 

‘The enemy’s strength on the front Menin—Ostend 1s estimated at about 
a corps and no more.? The I Corps will advance via Thorout with the idea of 
capturing Bruges. The enemy is to be attacked and driven on Ghent (25 miles 
south-east of Bruges). The right of the I Corps will pass through Ypres. After 
passing through Ypres the G.O.C., I Corps, is to decide according to the 
situation, whether to attack the enemy lying to the north or that portion of the 
hostile forces reported in the direction of Courtrai (six miles north-east of 
Menin). During the advance the I Corps will have the French cavalry on its 
left and the 3rd Cavalry Division (General Byng) on its right.” 

Second Division Operation Orders, however, issued at 1.30 a.m. on 20th 
(verbal orders having been given some hours earlier) are prefaced by the follow- 
ing sentence: “Hostile columns are reported to be moving west and south- 
west from Menin, Roulers and Thorout’”’; in point of fact the enemy was 
advancing with the intention of turning the left flank of the Allies. Thus the 
opposing forces were each engaged in similar operations, which ended in the 
desperate struggle for Ypres, and the formation of the now-historical Ypres 
Salient. 

From Hazebrouck, where the 2nd Division had concentrated, the division 
set out on 19th October for the following areas:— 4th (Guards) Brigade, 
Boeschepe—sth Brigade, Poperinghe—6th Brigade, Gudewaersvelde. In 
brigade, at 4 p.m., the rst King’s marched to the latter village, reaching their 


1The IV Corps was composed of the 3rd Cavalry and 7th Divisions under Sir H. Rawlinson; 
they had been used in the Antwerp operations. 

2The enemy’s real strength between Menin and Ostend on 20th October, was approximately 
five corps, i.¢., the whole of the newly-formed Fourth German Army. This Army had been formed 
secretly. 
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destination at 8 p.m., and, as a heavy rain was falling, all ranks were soon 
billeted, though not before they suffered a drenching. 

The 2nd Division had been ordered to move north on Ypres at 6 a.m. on 
the 20th, the advanced guard (4th [Guards] Brigade) marching via Reninghelst 
and Vlamertinghe, thence on the northern side of Ypres to St. Jean, the main 
body (6th Brigade) following the same route as the advanced guard, and the 
flank guard (sth Brigade) via Elverdinghe to Boesinghe. The 1st Division 
(on the left of the 2nd) was to move via Steenvoorde to Poperinghe. 

These moves duly took place without incident. Of the 4th Brigade, two 
battalions entrenched themselves for the night below Zonnebeke and St. Julien, 
and two more billeted in St. Jean; the sth Brigade entrenched on the line 
Pilckem—Steenstraat; the 6th Brigade was billeted in the north-eastern suburbs 
of Ypres. The 1st Division was on a line in column of route between Poperinghe 
and Elverdinghe. Such was, approximately, the position of the I Corps on 
the night of 20th October, the night before the Battle of Langemarck, the first 
of the Battles of Ypres, 1914. 

Ypres, at this period, was practically untouched, as was the beautiful Cloth 
Hall, that perfect specimen of medieval architecture, soon to be a mere gaping 
shell. Ypres was, as yet, a city of the living, not of the dead as it became later. 
But in the distance, from the east and north-east, the sounds of the booming of 
guns and the crowds of Belgian refugees streaming along the roads, were 
dreadful harbingers of the calamity that was to overcome the ancient city. 

Although the 1st King’s Regiment did not actively become involved in 
the Battle until the 24th, that 1s to say, the battalion did not exchange shots 
with the enemy, it is necessary to outline briefly the events which took place 
between the 20th October and that date. 

It will be remembered that the task of the [V Corps (7th and 3rd Cavalry 
Divisions) was to hold on until the I Corps came up on the left of the former, 
the 3rd Cavalry Division to protect the right of the advance of the latter corps. 
On the night 20th October, the 7th Division held a long line (much too long 
for the number of troops available, though this was unavoidable), running from 
Zandvoorde, thence about one and a half miles east to Kruiseecke, then about 
four miles northwards to Zonnebeke; all three brigades were in the line, 20th 
on the right, 21st in the centre, and 22nd on the left. On the right of the 7th 
Division the 2nd Cavalry Division carried the line southwards across the 
Ypres—Comines Canal. On the left, the 3rd Cavalry Division held the line 
between Zonnebeke and Langemarck, the 2nd Division of the I Corps having 
the 4th (Guards) Brigade (two battalions) between Zonnebeke and St. Julien, 
the sth Brigade from Pilckem to just west of Steenstraat, and the 6th Brigade 
at Kaai, one of the northern suburbs of Ypres. French and Belgian cavalry 
operated in front of the left flank of the 2nd Division; the 1st Division then had 
its head at Elverdinghe. 

At 10 p.m. on 20th, I Corps Operation Orders ordered an advance in 
two stages on the morning of 21st; the first to the line Passchendaele—Poel- 
cappelle, the second to a line about one and a half miles northwards through 
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Westroosebecke. The 2nd Division, already disposed for battle, was ordered 
not to cross the Zonnebeke—Langemarck road until the 1st Division reached 
Langemarck at 7 a.m. (21st), when both divisions were to advance to the 
attack, the 2nd Division (4th [Guards] Brigade on the right, sth Brigade on 
the left) in the direction of Passchendaele. 

French Territorials and refugees blocked the road along which the 1st 
Division was to advance, and it was something after 9 a.m. (instead of 7 a.m.) 
before the general advance of the I Corps took place. The 6th Brigade, in 
Divisional Reserve, moved from billets at 5 a.m., having been ordered to 
assemble on each side of the road just south-west of Wieltje, ready to move 
forward if required. The King’s marched off at 4.55 a.m. until they reached the 
village, where the battalion halted in a turnip field for several hours. In front 
the continuous rattle of machine-gun and rifle-fire, and the roar of the guns, 
intimated that heavy fighting was in progress. On the right, the 7th Division, 
already worn out, was being heavily attacked by two practically fresh German 
divisions. In the centre and left of the line, three more hostile divisions were 
attacking the 2nd and 1st Divisions; the comparative strength of the opposing 
British and German troops being, on the 21st, about 2 to 5. Nevertheless, in 
the face of this superiority, the I Corps made a slight advance, though not as 
much as was hoped for, General Headquarters being then ignorant of the 
strength of the enemy. 

After two hours or more in the turnip field, the King’s men moved on 
about three-quarters of a mile and again halted. But apart from watching the 
shrapnel bursting in the distance above a wood on the right, and other signs 
of the struggle going on in front, the day passed without incident for the 
battalion. At nightfall the King’s men marched back to St. Jean and billeted in 
the village. 

The morning and early afternoon of 22nd were spent in billets, but at 
4 p.m. sudden orders were received by the King’s to “fall in” preparatory to 
marching off. The 2nd Cavalry Division, between Zandvoorde and Ypres— 
Comines Canal, had captured a German orderly who was carrying a message 
ordering an attack at night on the line held by the 2nd Cavalry Division. The 
latter had asked Corps Headquarters for reinforcements, and troops in reserve 
to 1st and 2nd Divisions had been ordered to proceed immediately to Klein 
Zillebeke. The 1st King’s marched via Potijze and Zillebeke, reaching the 
latter place about 6.15 p.m. Only one company of the King’s (‘‘B”’) was sent up 
to the trenches, which were on a ridge between Zandvoorde and Hollebeke. 
But, although rifle-fire was going on on both flanks, not even a stray bullet 
came the way of the King’s men. 

At dawn on the 23rd, the enemy not having made the expected attack, 
the 1st King’s marched back to St. Jean to their old billets. Throughout the 
day the battalion was again in reserve, though the 6th Brigade was much split 
up, the 1st K.R.R. and 2nd South Staffords having been sent up to Pilckem 
to assist the 1st Division, and the rst Royal Berkshires to billets and bivouacs 
Just south of the main road at Frezenberg. Only the 6th Brigade Headquarters 
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and the 1st King’s, therefore, remained at St. Jean on the night of 23rd October. 

During the 22nd and 23rd, fighting along the whole front had been 
heavy, and although the line changed very little, the 7th Division was fast 
becoming exhausted. Gradually the German forces were increasing, and, 
whereas on 2 Ist only five hostile divisions attacked the 7th, 2nd and 1st British 
Divisions, the German divisions increased on 22nd to six, and on the 23rd to 
seven; and they were all practically fresh troops. With dogged pluck, however, 
the IV and I Corps troops fought the enemy to a standstill and killed enormous 
numbers of his infantry as they advanced in massed formation, the British 
artillery also frequently having splendid targets, of which they took the fullest 
advantage. 

On the 24th October, however, the King’s men entered into the battle. 
It is an unforgettable date in the history of the 1st Battalion, for at dusk, when 
the day’s fighting was practically over and both British and Germans were 
seeking what rest was possible before renewing the desperate struggle on the 
morrow, their gallant Commanding Officer—Lieut.-Colonel William Stirling 
Bannatyne—was shot down and died a little while after receiving his wound. 

At 7.10 p.m. on 23rd, orders were received at 2nd Divisional Head- 
quarters that the division was to be relieved by the 17th French Division, the 
relief to be completed by 11 p.m. The 6th Brigade (as already stated), on relief, 
was billeted in the Potijze—Frezenberg—St. Jean area; the 5th Brigade was in 
billets and bivouacs about the “Halte 2nd Kilometre”’ (later known as “Hell Fire 
Corner’’) on the Ypres—Menin road; the 4th (Guards) Brigade was to march 
to Zillebeke. 

At 6.30 a.m. on 24th, a conference was held at the Headquarters of the 
7th Division, then situated east of Ypres on the Ypres—Menin road. While 
this conference, attended by the General Officers Commanding IV Corps and 
2nd and 7th Divisions, with their Brigadiers, was being held, orders were 
received from 1 Corps Commander (Sir Douglas Haig) that the 2nd Division 
was to relieve the 21st and 22nd Brigades of the 7th Division in the line 
Poezelhoek—Zonnebeke (both villages exclusive); the relief was to begin at 
11 a.m. All three brigades were, therefore, warned, and at 9.30 a.m. moved off 
to carry out the reliefs. The sth Brigade was ordered to Westhoek (given in 
some of the maps and in the records as Eksternest) to gain touch with the 
21st Brigade; the 6th Brigade was to advance via Frezenberg and gain touch 
with the 22nd Brigade (on the left of 21st Brigade), just south of Zonnebeke; 
the 4th (Guards) Brigade was to move to Westhoek in Divisional Reserve. 

The sth Brigade had to clear the north-eastern corner of the Polygon 
Wood before reaching the line allotted to it, for the enemy, on the night of 
23rd/24th, had made an attack on the 21st Brigade with overwhelming numbers 
and had succeeded in gaining a portion of the latter’s trenches. They were, 
however, driven out at the point of the bayonet and the line was restored, the 
sth Brigade joining up with troops of the 7th Division on the eastern edges 
of the Wood. 

With 6th Brigade Headquarters the 1st King’s left St. Jean about 
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9.30 a.m., the Berkshires from Frezenberg setting out about the same period. 
Both battalions were ordered to the high ground near Westhoek. 

The King’s men, after crossing the railway south of the Ypres~Zonnebeke 
road, struck across country, and, with the Berkshires, were formed up under 
cover about half a mile east by north of Westhoek. On arrival in this position 
information was received that the sth Brigade, with troops of the 7th Division, 
had already cleared the Polygon Wood. Extra ammunition was now served out 
to the King’s men, and the battalion prepared for action. The village of West- 
hoek stood on the summit of a slight rise, and after extra ammunition had been 


issued, the rst King’s moved to the forward slope on the eastern side of the 


village and there awaited further orders. The battalion was now behind the 
Polygon Wood, which was under shell-fire, shrapnel and high-explosive shells 
bursting over the wood continuously. Zonnebeke, away on the left of the 
battalion, was also under fire, heavy fighting for the possession of the village 
being in progress. 

Orders were then received by Colonel Bannatyne to take over the trenches 
held by the rst South Staffords belonging to the 22nd Brigade. These trenches 
were duly taken over, but a few minutes later the King’s were ordered to attack 
the village of Molenaarelsthoek, with the Berkshires on the left and a French 
division on the left of the Berkshires. The two British battalions were to take 
the time of the advance from the French, who were to attack Zonnebeke. 
The sth Brigade had been ordered to come up on the right of the King’s men 
and fill a gap between that battalion and the Guards, who were opposite Reutel 
Ridge (Spur?). 

The formation of the 1st King’s in this attack was—‘“B’’ Company 
(Lieut. P. T. Furneaux) on the right, “A’’ Company (Capt. J. H. S. Batten) 
on the left. As the sth Brigade had not come up as had been expected, “C’”’ 
Company (Capt. D. G. H. Scott) was put in to fill the gap on the right of the 
battalion to keep touch with the Guards, who were to advance simultaneously, 
but did not do so. This necessitated the right of ‘“‘C’’ Company being bent back, 
with the result that a gap was caused between the left of “C’’ and the right of 
““B’’ Companies; two platoons of ‘“D’’ Company were, therefore, sent up to 
fill the space between “C” and “‘B.” 

The village of Molenaarelsthoek was on the Broodseinde—Becelaere road, 
and about half a mile from the north-east corner of the Polygon Wood. The 
latter, at this period, practically unspoiled by hostile shell-fire, occupied the 
centre of the eastern face of a rough triangle formed by Ypres and the villages 
of Gheluvelt and Zonnebeke. Within this triangle the 1st King’s were to 
spend thirty days, fighting many a bitter battle with the enemy, and before 
they left the area, about the middle of November, the Polygon Wood had already 
acquired an evil reputation. The places of interest in this area, known chiefly 
to King’s men, were (besides those already mentioned) Black Watch Corner 
(at the south-west corner of Polygon Wood), Polderhoek, Veldhoek, the 
Nonne Bosschen Wood (Nun’s Wodd), Hooge, Bellewaarde Farm, and 
numerous other farms which lay north, south and west of the Polygon Wood, 
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In the long years of the War, under the merciless shelling to which they were 
subjected, all these places practically disappeared, the Polygon Wood being 
reduced to a shapeless mass of tree stumps, blasted and torn by the incessant 
storm of shrapnel and high-explosive shells which swept the area. 

In good order the three companies of King’s men advanced on Molenaarel- 
sthoek and all went well until they reached the western outskirts of the village. 
The houses, had, however, been well prepared for defence by the Germans, 
who had loopholed all buildings, in some of which they had mounted machine 
guns. “A’’ Company was the first to be brought to a standstill by a perfect 
hurricane of bullets from the loop-holed houses. Casualties now became 
numerous, but, not to be denied, the King’s men charged the houses and 
cleared the Germans from them. With the exception of about half a dozen 
outlying houses on the eastern side of the village, iMiclenisecierheck was in the 
hands of the 1st King’s, but it was from these buildings that the heaviest 
machine-gun fire came. Twice they were charged by the two platoons of ‘“D”’ 
Company! under Second-Lieut. B. M. R. Denny,? without success, the gallant 
young subaltern falling mortally wounded, and eventually the platoons fell 
back about fifty yards to a hastily-dug trench in which, for the time being, they 
took shelter. 

The remainder of ‘‘D’’ Company (two platoons) had followed in rear of 
the attack; they, with Headquarters section, were being brought up by the 
Commanding Officer and the Adjutant. On reaching the Zonnebeke road 
Colonel Bannatyne went off to the left, under cover of a hill, with the intention 
of getting to a farm which he was going to use as his Headquarters. The 
Adjutant (Capt. P. Hudson) went forward to “B’’ Company. He then climbed 
the hill to the left and found the Commanding Officer, who, instead of going 
to the farm, had apparently come over the top in order to see how the battalion 
was situated. Together, Colonel Bannatyne and Capt. Hudson advanced 
towards ‘‘A’’ Company and had just reached a fence near the road which ran 
into the main Zonnebeke—Becelaere road, when the former fell shot through 
the heart by a sniper’s bullet; Capt. Hudson was also shot through the wrist. 
With the help of Lance-Corporal Jones, the Adjutant carried their gallant 
Commander to a shell-hole, for the enemy’s rifle-fire was still heavy. But by the 
time a doctor was brought up the Colonel was dead. Later, he was buried in 
the little orchard of the farm where he intended making his Headquarters. 

It is hardly possible for civilians to realise how great a loss a battalion 
sustains when it loses its Commanding Officer. Lieut.-Colonel W. S. Bannatyne 
had done so much for the rst Battalion and had brought it to a very high state 
of efficiency. “I don’t know what we shall do,” wrote the Adjutant in his private 
diary, “he was much more to me than a Commanding Officer and he made the 
Regiment what it is.”” Utterly fearless, all through the War until he was killed 
on 24th October, 1914, he had given his men a splendid example of how a 


1Sent up from reserve by the Second-in-Command, Major C. J. Steavenson. 
2Died of wounds, 26th October, 1914. 
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soldier and a gentleman should act in the face of an enemy, and by every officer, 
N.C.O. and man of his Regiment, his death was deeply deplored. 

Major C. J. Steavenson now took command of the battalion: “It was 
getting dark,” he said, “and I went back to the Colonel to explain the situation 
on the left. Two minutes before I reached him he was shot by a sniper from one 
of the houses still held, and died at once. He had got anxious about the situation 
and came forward to look....‘D’ Company was still intact, but I had to use 
half of it to fill up gaps. I had no idea where “B’ and ‘C’ Companies were, having 
been with the left all the time. It was then too dark to see anything of the line, 
so sent out orders to the companies to dig in where they were. We were meant 
to push on through the village but had not sufficient weight, as ‘C’ Company 
aa to be swung back to fill up the gap left by the 5th Brigade not coming up. 
The situation at dark was: ‘A’ Company on the left in touch with the Berkshires 
facing east; ‘B’ next, facing east and south-east, and ‘C’ facing south, in touch 
with the Guards. We were holding about a mile of front with 700 men.” 

The losses of the 1st King’s on 24th October, excluding the officers 
mentioned above, were twenty-four N.C.O.’s and men killed and wounded. 


“COMPARATIVE QUIETUDE.” 257Tx-28TH OCTOBER 


Coming generations may pardonably assume from the official nomenclature 
of areas and dates of the Battles of Ypres, 1914, that between the Battle of 
Langemarck, 1914 (21Ist-24th October) and the Battle of Gheluvelt (29th-31st 
October) the opposing forces were not engaged. But even a cursory glance 
at the war diaries of units in the field, and those kept privately, will reveal 
the fact that although the 25th, 26th, 27th and 28th - October were days 
of comparative quietude, the grim struggle went on unceasingly as the story 
of the 1st King’s Regiment will show. 

Nightfall on the 24th found the King’s men holding the northern 
portion of the village of Molenaarelsthoek, with two companies of Guards on 
their right, and the Berkshires on their left holding some f00 yards of the 
Molenaarelsthoek—Broodseinde road. The Germans, however, held a number 
of houses on the eastern side of the village, and in them had posted snipers 
and machine guns, which were a source of considerable annoyance and loss to 
the 1st King’s, for in some places the opposing forces were separated by only 
a few yards. At this period German snipers hidden in the woods were still active 
a mile behind the British front line, and many officers and men, imagining them- 
selves in comparative safety, suddenly dropped down, shot by these pests. 

At 4.30 a.m. on 25th, the battalion was astir, but as dawn broke the King’s 
men found that the trenches dug on the previous night just over the forward 
slope, though excellent, were overlooked completely by another ridge a few 
hundred yards in front with more houses, from the top windows of which the 
enemy had complete command of the British line. There was, however, no time 
nor opportunity to dig a fresh line, and, uncomfortable as it was (the smallest 
movement meaning a sniper’s bullet or the rattle of a machine gun), the King’s 
had to hold on as best they could. 
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Orders issued at 10 p.m. on 24th October from General Headquarters, 
stated that the I Corps was to advance eastward with its right north of Ypres— 
Menin road (exclusive) and with its left on the Zonnebeke—Moorslede road 
(inclusive), and keep touch with the French right, #.e., the 17th French Division 
just west of Broodseinde. The general intention of Sir John French was to 
advance with the I, IV and Cavalry Corps and contain the enemy with the 
II and III Corps. But the forward movement of the I Corps was dependent on 
the progress of the French on its left, and that of the IV Corps on the I, and so 
on. Of the 2nd Division the sth Brigade on the right, and 6th on the left, were 
to go forward when the French attack had begun. 

The disposition of companies of the 1st King’s does not seem to have 
changed during the night 24th/2 5th, so that at dawn on the latter date, “B”’ 
was on the right, 1n touch with the Guards and facing practically south, ‘“C” 
was in the centre facing south-east and east, and ‘“‘A”’ was on the left in touch 
with the Berkshires; ‘“‘D” was apparently in reserve. 

The attack, ordered to take place at 6.30 a.m., was later postponed until 
11.30 a.m., but at the latter hour the French had not attacked and did not do 
so until about 2.30 p.m. By 4.30 p.m. the French had made fair progress and 
the Berkshires advanced to just east of Becelaere, but darkness was falling and 
the battalion dug itself in on the line gained. Meanwhile, on the right the 4th 
(Guards) Brigade had pushed up through the sth Brigade, but, finding the 
enemy strongly posted on the open ground north of Reutel, dug in also along 
the eastern exits of the Polygon Wood. 

The right company (“‘B”’) of the King’s, followed by “C’’ Company, 
advanced when the French advanced; ‘‘B’’ should have waited for “‘C” to 
advance first. They were, eventually, brought back to their original positions. 
This was the only move made by the King’s men during the 25th. Lieut. H. B. 
Wallace was killed during the advance, and earlier in the day, about 12 noon, 
Capt. J. H. S. Batten was killed by a sniper from one of the houses in the 
village as he was going back to Battalion Headquarters to discuss the method 
of advance and attack. In N.C.O.’s and men the battalion lost eighteen killed 
and wounded during the day. Capt. Batten was buried beside Colonel Bannatyne 
in the little orchard near Battalion Headquarters. 

About 3.30 a.m. on 26th, a message was received at Battalion Head- 
quarters, 1st King’s, for the Commanding Officer and Adjutant to go to 6th 
Brigade Headquarters about a mile away. Here orders were given to the 
battalion to attack the Germans at 5.30 a.m. and clear them out of the village 
(which had not yet been cleared) and from their trenches on the Becelaere— 
Reutel Ridge. The 4th (Guards) Brigade was to advance on the right of 
the King’s and two companies of the 1st K.R.R. were to fill in any gaps 
which might occur between the Guards and the King’s men. The two com- 
panies of Rifles were placed under the order of the Commanding Officer, 
Ist King’s. 

When the Commanding Officer and Adjutant reached the battalion 
($ a.m.), very little time remained in which to explain orders to Company 
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Commanders, as the attack was to begin at 5.30 a.m. However, the attack was 
launched close on time, but no sooner had the King’s left their trenches than 
they came under heavy rifle and artillery fire. 

On the right, the Guards could not get on, neither were the Rifles able to 
advance, which necessitated the right company of the King’s hanging back. 
The other companies, however, went forward in grand style. “D’’ Company 
cleared the village at the point of the bayonet and worked up as far as the exit 
on the Becelaere road within 300 yards of the second line of German trenches. 
All the officers of the company had been wounded and the Adjutant had to go 
up and take command and re-form the company. He sent a platoon across to 
the left to open rapid fire on the enemy and thus keep his rifle-fire down as 
“C”” Company was experiencing difficulty in getting on. The platoon carried 
out its orders splendidly, and the volume of hostile rifle-fire decreased so that 
“C” was able to get on. The right Company—‘B’’—was slightly thrown back 
to keep touch with the Rifles, but it could not be maintained as the company 
was heavily engaged with the enemy. All its officers had become casualties and 
Company Sergt.-Major Connolly, a very gallant N.C.O., then took charge, 
but he too was shortly afterwards killed. “B” ey then charged the 
German trenches on the right and occupied them. As a further advance was now 
impossible, companies were ordered to dig in. They were, however, very much 
intermixed, and as heavy firing was still going on, the line was divided into four 
sections, each under an officer. 

The day had gone well with the King’s; they had cleared the houses in the 
village, gained the ridge, and had established themselves on the positions won. 
On the left of the King’s the South Staffords had also advanced, but both the 
Guards Brigade and the K.R.R.’s were unable to advance. ‘The advance of the 
King’s,” records the 6th Brigade Diary, “was most gallantly carried out.’’ The 
cost had, however, been heavy. Two officers—Lieuts. P. T. Furneaux and 
FE. B. Baker—were killed, and Capt. H. S. Oppenheimer and Lieuts. A. M. 
Savage, R. G. Tudor, R. W. Coode-Adams and D. L. Lumsden, were wounded; 
fifty-four N.C.O.’s and men were also killed and wounded. 

On the 27th heavy shell-fire continued all day. Attacks were made on the 
enemy by the 2nd Division, the South Staffords pushing up on the left of the 
King’s to Point 27. The King’s men do not appear to have moved, though they 
were heavily attacked by the Germans, who charged “D”’ and “C’’ Companies. 
But the enemy was shot down in dozens and did not get very far in his attempt 
to clear the King’s out of their trenches. By 8 p.m. all was comparatively quiet 
on the battalion front. 

Throughout the day small arms ammunition had got very low and fresh 
supplies had frequently to be brought up. This was no light task seeing that 
every movement in the trenches was spotted by the enemy’s snipers, who were 
exceedingly active. Even after darkness had fallen ammunition had to be brought 
up “at the run,” and Major Steavenson said: “In a quarter of an hour we had 
the pack animals up with fifteen boxes; the men had run the whole way; all 
of them and Company Quartermaster-Sergt. Walsh in charge (were) ‘pumped’ 
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to a turn, but they had done real good work.” Casualties during the 27th were 
four N.C.O.’s and men killed and wounded. 

On the morning of 28th another heavy attack was made by the Germans, 
but this shared the same fate as that of the previous day and was bloodily 
repulsed. On the previous day the gunners had moved a 15-pounder up to the 
front trenches, and in conjunction with the infantry, this gun did splendid work 
in repelling the hostile attack. Partial attacks were made by the enemy through- 
out the day, but came to naught. 

At night, about 8.30 p.m., the 1st King’s were relieved by the 2nd High- 
land Light Infantry, the relief passing off without incident. The battalion 
then moved into billets and bivouacs behind 6th Brigade Headquarters. Two 
N.C.O.’s wounded were the day’s casualties. 

On moving out of the front line, the Commanding Officer, 1st King’s, 
received the following message from the Brigadier, 6th Brigade: “I appreciate 
fully what an important part your battalion has taken in the operations of the 
last few days, and am very sorry your officers and men should have been hit so 


hard.”’ 


(ii) THE BATTLE OF GHELUVELT: 2g9rn-31sr OCTOBER 


By the morning of 29th October, the British front line east of Ypres 
had been readjusted. The 2nd Division, on the left, held a line from the 
junction with the French just east of Broodseinde, on the Zonnebeke— 
Moorslede road, to west of Reutel; from the latter point the 1st Division 
continued the line to the cross-roads (about one mile east of Gheluvelt) on the 
Ypres—Menin road; from the cross-roads the 21st Brigade of the 7th Division 
carried the line to Zandvoorde, the 7th Cavalry Brigade continuing the line 
thence to Hollebeke. Of the 2nd Division, the 4th (Guards) Brigade held the 
line on the right, the sth Infantry Brigade the centre, and the 6th Infantry 
Brigade the left; each brigade had two battalions in the front line. The 2nd 
South Staffords on the right and the 1st K.R.R.’s on the left, held the 6th 
Brigade front; the 1st King’s and the 1st Berkshires were in reserve. 

As already stated, the 1st King’s had moved, after relief by the 2nd H.L.L., 
back into reserve near 6th Brigade Headquarters, and orders had been received 
to “‘rest the men as much as possible,’’ though, as the battalion had to be ready 
to move at ten minutes’ notice, there was not much chance of resting. To add to 
the irony of the situation, orderlies from Brigade Headquarters arrived at 
intervals of about half an hour respecting these orders—on the last occasion 
when everyone at Battalion Headquarters was asleep—‘‘but the orderly got us 
up all right,” said the Commanding Officer. As soon as daylight broke on the 
29th and the men had been issued with rations, the battalion, still under orders 
to move at “‘ten minutes,” but hoping for a couple of days’ rest, set to work to 
have a general clean-up after the five days spent in the trenches. Rifles and 
equipment were in a filthy condition, and all ranks were dirty from the muddy 
state of the trenches. But, sure enough, at 1 p.m. orders came to hand to move 
at once to the north-west corner of Polygon Wood, in divisional reserve. 
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Under cover of a mist the Germans had attacked in force against the 
junction of the rst and 7th Divisions at the cross-roads, east of Gheluvelt, and 
after very severe fighting had succeeded in rolling up the battalions to right 
and left. The resistance of the gallant troops which held the front line delayed 
the enemy sufficiently to allow reserves of the 1st Division to be put into the 
line, and their counter-attack regained all but the most advanced trenches. 
The enemy did not succeed in penetrating as far as Gheluvelt and his gains 
were inconsiderable. It was the attack, and the situation likely to arise out of it, 
which occasioned the move of the 1st King’s to the north-west corner of the 
Polygon Wood. 

The battalion reached its destination about 2 p.m. and at once began to 
dig themselves in. They were busily engaged in this work when General Monro, 
the General Officer Commanding, 2nd Division, passed on horseback. The 
General pulled up and said to Major Steavenson: “In every detail your Regiment 
has done magnificently, whether in the field, on the march, or fatigue, and even 
as orderlies. Everyone who comes in is saying the same thing. Tell the men 
from me that they ought to be proud of themselves.” 

The King’s men were ordered to stay the night in their position, and the 
officers (now only ten in number) took shelter in a cottage. The cookers were 
brought up and a hot meal prepared for the men, who passed a comparatively 
comfortable night. 

At 6 a.m. on 30th, the battalion received orders to move back again to 
their old position near 6th Brigade Headquarters, and a little later had reached 
their previous billets in Westhoek. Here they were again told to “rest,”’ but be 
ready to move at a moment’s notice. There was, however, “‘little doing” for 
the battalion on 3oth, and the day’s happenings are thus summed up in Colonel 
(then Captain and Adjutant) P. Hudson’s diary: ‘About 3.30 p.m. heard that 
Germans had broken through the line of the Connaught Rangers (the left 
battalion of the sth Infantry Brigade). ‘C’ Company sent up to cover that 
flank. Heavy shell-fire, but were quite comfortable in our trenches and spent 
a quiet night. Casualties—3.”’ 

The 31st October was the most critical day for the British Expeditionary 
Force since it landed in France in August. But not a word of the serious happen- 
ings of the day, nor anything which would give the reader an insight into the 
terrible anxiety all along the line, or of the sledge-hammer blows delivered by 
the enemy on, and south of, the Ypres—Menin road, from Gheluvelt as far 
south as Messines, is contained in the Diary of the 1st King’s. For on this day 
a violent effort to break through the British line, capture Ypres and sweep on 
to the coastal towns, was made by the Army Group Fabeck from Gheluvelt to 
Messines, but the dogged fighting of “‘tired, haggard and unshaven men, 
unwashed, plastered with mud, many in little more than rags,” again robbed 
the enemy of victory. Although the 1st and 2nd Cavalry Divisions, between 
the Ypres—Comines Canal and Messines, made a wonderful stand and put up 
a splendid defence in the face of overwhelming numbers, the most dramatic 
fighting took place at Gheluvelt, that village being first captured by the Germans 
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and then retaken by the 2nd Worcestershire Regiment of the 2nd Division, 
at a moment when things looked black indeed for the whole British Force. 

Dawn of the 31st October broke misty and there was every sign of a fine 
day. The 1st King’s were still “resting” at Westhoek, having passed a quiet 
night. When the battalion turned out at 5.30 a.m. it was cold and dull. From 
7 a.m. the King’s men were “standing by” ready to move at a moment’s notice. 
About 6 a.m. a heavy attack had been made against the whole line of the Ist 
Division from Reutel to the Ypres—Menin road just east of Gheluvelt. The 
German attack increased in violence and hostile artillery-fire gradually became 
more intense. About 11.30 a.m. the King’s received orders to move at once to 
the south-west corner of the Polygon Wood. The battalion moved off 
in ten minutes, by companies, at 300 yards intervals owing to shell-fire and 
in order to prevent the enemy detecting the movement of troops. It took one 
and a half hours to reach their allotted position, but, having arrived, the 
Commanding Officer reported to Colonel Pereira (2nd Coldstream Guards), 
who was temporarily in command of the sth Brigade. The King’s men, with 
the 2nd Worcesters (who were also in reserve), were told that if the line of the 
1st Brigade was driven from the Gheluvelt Ridge, they were to counter-attack. 
Company Commanders were, therefore, sent out to reconnoitre the ground 
over which the advance would take place. One officer (Lieut. P. W. R. Doll), 
who had gone out by himself, did not return and search parties could not find 
him; he was afterwards reported killed. Gheluvelt was lost about midday, but 
during the famous counter-attack made by the 2nd Worcesters, the King’s 
remained in reserve in the south-west corner of the Polygon Wood. At dusk 
they received orders to hold the edge of the wood and cover the retirement 
of the 3rd Brigade. Companies then started digging hard and improving the 
hitherto hastily-dug trenches. The line they held was no sinecure. It was about 
1,400 yards in length and there were only 700 men to hold it, which meant 
one man for every two yards of trench. There were no reserves behind, only the 
guns. The companies were spread out from right to left in the following order: 
“D,” “A,” “B,” “C.”? At 8 p.m. the mess cart and cookers came up and food 
was prepared and served out to officers and men. On the left the King’s joined 
up with the 4th (Guards) Brigade (2nd Division), and on the right with the 
Black Watch (1st Division). Casualties during the day were one officer killed 
and five N.C.O.’s and men killed and wounded. 


(iii) THE BATTLE OF NONNE BOSSCHEN (NUN’S WOOD): 
THE PRUSSIAN GUARD ATTACK, 11TH NOVEMBER, 1914 


The storm of 31st October had been weathered and the critical situa- 
tion on the Ypres—Menin road, occasioned by the loss of Gheluvelt, 
had, for the time being, passed away when darkness fell over the battle- 
field. The friendly shades of night gave the exhausted troops some 


1]t is impossible to give the full details of the dramatic happenings of 31st October in a Regimental 
History, but they should be read in “The Official History of the War (Military Operations),” Vol. II. 
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measure of respite, and the Diary of the 1st King’s Regiment on Ist 
November states: “‘All quiet during the night.”” The German attempt to 
break through had again been defeated and bloodily repulsed. Outnumbered, 
both in infantry and artillery, the “little army’”’ had stood firm, terribly weakened, 
but unbeaten. In the German monograph “Ypres, 1914,” the enemy paid the 
following tribute to the splendid resistance of the British Expeditionary Force: 
“The fact that neither the enemy’s commanders nor their troops gave way under 
the strong pressure we put on them, but continued to fight the battle round 
Ypres, though their situation was most perilous, gives us an opportunity to 
acknowledge that there were men of real worth opposed to us who did their 
duty thoroughly.” They did! nobly, even unto death, falling where they had 
stood rather than give ground; no words can do justice to their gallantry and 
devotion. 

With the exception of desultory shell-fire the night of 31st October/ 
1st November, was passed in quietude, and when dawn broke on the latter date 
the King’s men had further opportunities of appreciating the situation. The 
line they had taken over ran roughly from west to east along the south-western 
edge of the Polygon Wood. The latter, which a short while since had been 
very thick and impassable for the passage of guns and vehicles, excepting along 
the drives which cut through it at various angles, had now become a mass of 
mud, and any movement at all was extremely difficult. The result was that 
rations, water, and ammunition for the front line could only be brought up at 
rare intervals, and there were days when none arrived. The chief means of 
subsistence was then rum and biscuits. 

The trenches were not continuous, but consisted (at that date) of a series 
of holes dug all along the edge of the wood, each containing one or two men. 
Each hole was, roughly, from five to ten yards apart, and the supply of ammuni- 
tion was maintained by throwing bandoliers of S.A.A. from hole to hole. No 
smoking, or the lighting of fires, by day or by night, was permitted, as the 
whole of the British line was under observation from the Gheluvelt—Veldhoek 
Ridge. On the right of the King’s men, however, the line of the 1st Brigade 
(1st Division) ran north to south, from the extreme south-west corner of the 
Polygon Wood to the Ypres—Menin road, and just west of Gheluvelt. On their 
right the King’s men had the 1st Black Watch for neighbours, and on the left 
the 2nd Coldstream Guards. The Reutelbeek stream ran in an east to west 
direction in front of the King’s trenches, affording dead ground to the Germans, 
of which the enemy took the fullest advantage. Two small farmhouses lay very 
near the line held by the King’s; the buildings were occupied alternately by 
the British and Germans, and were sometimes used by the former as artillery 
““O.P.’s” and by snipers until finally destroyed by shell-fire. 

The German trenches lay between these farmhouses and the Reutelbeek, 
and ran parallel with the south-west edge of the Polygon Wood, and through 
the wood in which stood Polderhoek Chateau. 

The day was not very old before the enemy’s guns began to shell the south- 
west corner of the Polygon Wood very heavily, the Black Watch getting most 
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of the shelling. “The latter deserved it,” said the Adjutant of the 1st King’s 
Regiment; “they get out of their trenches, light fires and cook and generally 
make themselves attractive.’’ The enemy had brought up a battery of horse- 
artillery into the corner of the Polderhoek Wood, from goo to 1,000 yards 
from the King’s men. There happened to be an artillery subaltern in the King’s 
trenches at the time; he was observing, and telephoned the information back to 
the guns. “This “Howitzer Sub.,’”’ said Lieut.-Colonel Steavenson, “was 
delighted to see them, never having seen German guns so close before; said he 
would soon knock them out. They remained in position the seventeen days we 
were in the trenches!” 

During the day, under cover of these guns, the Germans began sapping 
towards the King’s trenches and reached the wood about 80 yards in front 
of “‘C” Company. In front of “‘B’’ Company the enemy’s front trench was only 
about 200 yards away. 

Some interesting news had reached the battalion during the morning; 
the German Kaiser had arrived behind the enemy’s line to conduct, in person, 
the operations against the British Army. The guns were turned on to the roads 
in rear of the enemy’s trenches, and Allied aeroplanes were busy hunting for 
any possible sign of the whereabouts of His Majesty, dropping bombs on farm- 
houses and villages, but it subsequently transpired that he was no nearer than 
Courtrai. The message received by the 1st King’s was as follows: ““The German 
Emperor will arrive in the field to-day to conduct operations against the British 
Army aaa G.O.C. I Corps, calls upon all ranks and (word indecipherable) 
to repeat their magnificent efforts and show him what British soldiers really 
are.” By this time he must have formed a fairly accurate opinion! 

So far as the 1st King’s were concerned no attack was made by the enemy 
along their front, but when night fell the battalion had lost seventeen other 
ranks killed and wounded. 

Throughout the 2nd November the enemy’s guns were again busy and 
the King’s were under shell-fire practically the whole day, though fortunately, 
casualties were light. A French battalion had arrived behind the King’s trenches, 
under orders to attack Veldhoek, but when they advanced they only went about 
100 yards beyond the line held by the King’s, and when night fell they retired 
again. On this day the Germans continued pushing their trenches nearer the 
King’s, and occupied the farmhouse out in front of the battalion. In one of these 
farms, which had been set alight by the enemy’s guns, there was a detached 
post in danger of being captured, but Private C. Parsons ran out to this post 
under heavy shell-fire and warned the garrison, who withdrew before the 
enemy arrived. For this he was awarded the D.C.M. Six other ranks killed and 
wounded were the casualties suffered on 2nd. 

The 3rd was a fine day. As soon as it was daylight the Germans attacked 
“B” Company from Polderhoek Wood, but were repulsed after losing heavily. 
A little later ““A”’ and ‘‘D” Companies were relieved by French troops and went 
back into divisional reserve, to the north-west corner of Polygon Wood. The 
Ist King’s were still under the orders of the sth Brigade, the battalion strength 
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being about 400 all ranks. Casualties on 3rd: nine other ranks killed and 
wounded. 

On the 4th “A” and “DD” Companies returned to the front line, taking 
over their former positions. Until 4 p.m. the enemy was comparatively quiet, 
but just as tea had been issued the enemy began to plaster the line with their 
infernal “‘whizz-bangs,” and everyone had to “go to earth.”’ Nine more casualties 
were suffered on 4th. 

The sth was characterised by very heavy shell-fire, ““C’’ Company, on the 
left of the battalion front, suffering most. The Germans had by now sapped 
along the whole of the King’s front. Again nine other ranks were killed and 
wounded throughout the day. 

On the 6th the gunners moved a field gun up into the King’s line, but as it 
drew heavy fire on to the battalion’s trenches, and after a protest had been 
made, it was withdrawn. For the third consecutive day the casualties were nine 
other ranks killed and wounded. 

So far as the situation along the southern edge of the Polygon Wood was 
concerned, things remained stationary during the 7th, 8th, gth and roth 
November. A sharp attack was made on the Camerons on the right of the 
Ist King’s on the 7th, at 6 p.m., but was successfully beaten off. The next 
evening, practically at the same hour, “D’’ Company of the King’s was attacked, 
the enemy using two machine guns to help him, but again he was beaten off. 
There was so much gun-fire going on that the enemy was apparently attacking 
all along the line. At 5.30 p.m. on 8th another sharp attack, on this occasion 
along the whole front of the battalion, was launched by the enemy, but had no 
more success than his previous attempts. On the roth an attack on “B” Com- 
pany was made but was repulsed. The enemy’s howitzers and ‘“‘whizz-bangs”’ 
were again active; indeed, ever since the battalion had taken over the south-west 
corner of the wood the hostile guns had subjected the line to heavy, though 
intermittent, fire. The Sappers had built a redoubt behind the line to which the 
King’s men could retire if driven out of the front line, but hostile aeroplanes 
had located it and the place had become a veritable death trap. Some of the 
Connaught Rangers, who were put in to garrison it, soon came out. The enemy’s 
guns had got the range of the King’s corner of the wood to a nicety and made 
the position most uncomfortable. A slight alteration in the trenches had, how- 
ever, taken place in the last few days. The R.E. had dug a continuous trench 
about ten to fifteen yards back from the road inside the Wood, and by degrees 
the occupants of each “hole’’ joined their particular hole up to this trench, so 
that by the night of roth November the trenches were roughly as shown in 
the diagram: 
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Each “hole’”’ was still about five to ten yards apart. 

During the roth and the night of 1oth/11th November, there were signs 
of a great impending attack. The whole of the battalion front (and judging from 
the volume of fire other parts of the line as well) was subjected to a violent 
hostile bombardment which slackened off at about 6 a.m. on 11th November. 

At 7 a.m. it was still pitch black, when suddenly there was a shout from 
out the darkness in front of the battalion. The men, whose nerves had, by this 
time, been badly overstrained, immediately opened rapid fire, and from the 
trenches of the King’s Regiment there belched an almost continuous sheet of 
flame which continued for about fifteen minutes until at last the officers were 
able to check the fire and await developments. The battalion by now was 
terribly weak in numbers—only about 450 other ranks with some half-a-dozen 
officers, of whom two were at Battalion Headquarters in the Wood. As will be 
gathered from the nature of the trenches, fire control was extremely difficult, 
with the result that many men fired so rapidly that their rifles became over- 
heated and the extractors broke, leaving the empty cartridge cases firmly 
wedged in the breeches. The two battalion machine guns had long since been 
put out of action, both having been blown up by German shell-fire, and so the 
rifle was the only weapon of defence. Shelled almost continuously for eleven 
days, with practically no British counter artillery-fire (owing to lack of ammuni- 
tion), without the comforting effects produced by hot meals and hot drinks, 
which were unobtainable, lacking washing and sanitary facilities entirely, 
little wonder that the health of the troops suffered, and the fact of being shot at 
day and night without being able to shoot back was beginning to make itself 
felt, but still “their hearts failed not.” 

Just as dawn was breaking, what appeared to be another German attack 
was seen to be developing along the battalion front. Again sheets of flame leapt 
from the trenches held by the King’s men, and for several minutes there was 
continuous rapid fire. 

Gradually it became light, and soon it was possible to see what had hap- 
pened. To the utter astonishment of the King’s men, what was thought to be 
a second German attack was, in reality, a continuous “‘wall’’ of German dead 
and wounded lying several deep in line parallel with the battalion front, and 
from 25 to 70 yards away. That first burst of rapid fire had done such 
terrible execution that, in spite of the great masses of the Germans who had 
advanced to the attack, not one had reached the trenches of the King’s men. 
There they lay, in serried ranks, shot down by that deadly accurate “rapid fire” 
—ghastly evidence of the efficiency of the peace-time training of the British 
soldier in the use of the rifle. 

No signs of concentration of large numbers of the enemy had been seen 
during the roth November, nor during the night of 1oth/11th; the first inti- 
mation of a coming attack had been that solitary shout in the darkness about 
7 a.m. 

At 7.30 a.m. the German guns opened fire and the shells howled and 
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Polygon Wood. Fortunately, none of the shell-fire was on the front held by the 
battalion, but the wood became a veritable inferno: “Our dug-outs were com. 
pletely blotted out,” said Colonel Steavenson, “‘and long swathes cut throug 
the wood as if a gigantic scythe had gone down and taken off the trees three 
feet from the ground.” But the trenches on the right of the battalion, occupiec 
by the Black Watch and Cameron Highlanders, suffered heavily. 

This intense bombardment was the beginning of the fighting on the now 
historic 11th November—the day of the Prussian Guard attack. 

The Germans had determined to bring matters to a crisis in front of 
Ypres. All their previous attempts to break through had been bloodily repulsec 
by troops whose numbers were greatly inferior, but whose spirit was undaunted, 
whose courage knew no bounds, whose Regimental Colours bore the glorious 
battle honours of Blenheim, Malplaquet, Corunna, Vittoria and Waterloo, 
and a score of other names famous in military history. But now their steadfastness 
was to be tried to the uttermost, for the Germans had formed a fresh corps— 
Plattenbergs Corps—of Winkler’s Guard Division and the 4th Division, each 
consisting of twelve battalions. This corps, thrust into the line between the inner 
flanks of the Fourth and Sixth German Armies, was to attack astride the Ypres— 
Menin road, and by sheer weight of numbers smash its way through to Ypres. 

The German Kaiser had come to see his famous Guards accomplish what 
others of his troops had failed to do. 

The frontage to be attacked by the German Guard was defended by the 
1st Infantry Brigade (now so weak that the whole brigade numbered only 
about 800 bayonets), a battalion of Zouaves, and the left brigade of the 3rd 
Division, little over 1,200 strong. ““When, at 9 a.m., after two and a half hours’ 
bombardment, the German artillery lifted its fire, twenty-five battalions of the 
most famous regiment of the Prussian Army—at least 17,500 infantry— 
moved forward on either side of the Menin road from the shelter of the woods 
facing the British centre. Opposed to them, counting all the reserves, were 
nineteen battalions and three cavalry regiments, totally no more than 7,850.’ 

The critical hour had indeed arrived! 

At 9 a.m. the violence of the hostile shell-fire abated. A thick mist lay over 
the ground through which the Prussians, line after line, were advancing. They 
were on the British trenches almost before the defenders had time to snatch up 
their rifles and empty them into the massed enemy. 

The heaviest attack was launched against the centre of the British line, 
i.e., that portion which lay between the Ypres-Menin road and as far as the 
south-west corner of Polygon Wood, named Black Watch Corner. This line 
was defended by the attenuated 1st Brigade of the 1st Division, some 800 troops. 

On the right, south of the Menin road, the Prussian attack was immediately 
broken. The enemy’s troops had advanced, line after line, their rifles at the 
secure under their arms, until suddenly they were first brought to a standstill 
by rapid fire, and finally fell back to seek cover. 
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In the centre (astride the Menin road), excepting one small length of tt Battalion 


trench, the enemy had gained nothing. 

Only on the left-centre of the attack was the situation dangerous. Here, 
after the 1st King’s had repulsed the Prussians, the latter had turned upon the 
Black Watch and Cameron Highlanders holding a line practically at right 
angles to the trenches occupied by the King’s men. The Black Watch had a 
company and a half allotted to the front line and a similar number in reserve at 
Veldoek Farm, the fourth company being in the Black Watch strong point 
near the south-west corner of Polygon Wood. The Camerons, owing to 
shortage of officers, had been organised into two “half-battalions,” each con- 
sisting of about 100 men; their supports were just behind the front line and 
about a quarter of their strength was in reserve. On the right of the Camerons 
were the Scots Guards, who, all told, could only muster about 200. 

Against these three weakened battalions of the 1st (Guards) Brigade, the 
1st (German) Guard Brigade—six fresh battalions—advanced. ‘They were 
first observed by the Highlanders and Scots Guardsmen, advancing at a jog- 
trot through the morning haze, about 50 yards from the front-line trenches. 
The Prussians had been ordered to head straight for the gap between the Polygon 
and Veldhoek Woods. The Black Watch and Camerons were driven from their 
trenches, but not before they had taken toll of the enemy and had broken his 
cohesion, so that a portion of his troops sheered off in a north-westerly direction 
heading straight for the Nonne Bosschen (Nun’s Wood), which they entered, 
and, coming out on the western side, found themselves some 200 or 300 
yards from the guns of the 2nd Division! which presently opened fire at point- 
blank range, to the further discomfiture of the Prussians. The latter were also 
engaged by a mixed force of orderlies, cooks, servants, R.E., stragglers from 
the Black Watch and Camerons, and finally the enemy was counter-attacked 
by the 2nd Oxford and Bucks. L.I. and driven back to the line of trenches he 
had captured from the Highlanders. Here he remained and could not be 
_ ejected. Excepting for those Prussians who had reached the Nonne Bosschen, 

all the enemy troops which had participated in the great attack had been held 
up and accounted for, and the counter-attack of the Oxford and Bucks., launched 
between 2 and 3 p.m., drove the enemy back, so that the only gains he was 
able to report were the strip of trench running from the south-west corner of 
Polygon Wood, #.e., from Black Watch Corner, southwards. His possession of 
this trench is ironically recorded in the Battalion Diary of the 1st King’s Regi- 
ment thus: “The battalion was now supported on the right by the Prussian 


Guard.” 


The line of guns of the 2nd Division and the hastily-collected parties of stragglers, cooks, servants, 
R.E., etc., were the only troops between the Germans and Ypres, there were no other reserves. “A 
wounded German officer,” records the “Official History of the War,” “captured on the western side 
of the wood, actually asked a battery commander, ‘where are your reserves?’ The answer was to point 
to the line of the guns. Obviously disbelieving, the German then said, ‘what is there behind?’ and on 
getting the reply ‘divisional headquarters,’ he exclaimed from the depths of his heart, in German, 
God Almighty! ” 
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About noon a message from Colonel Westmacott (sth Brigade) to Major 
Steavenson, had been received at Battalion Headquarters, 1st King’s: “Situation 
well in hand, on no account should you quit your trenches.”’ 

The King’s men, who had not only repulsed heavy attacks, but had shot 
down hundreds of the enemy and in consequence were well pleased with them- 
selves, were indignant when this message arrived, and the Adjutant (Capt. 
P. Hudson), sent back this reply, so characteristic of the British soldier: ‘“‘No 
intention of quitting our trenches, but what about our rations?” 

At dusk the 2nd H.L.I. came up on the right of the 1st King’s to hold the 
western edge of the Polygon Wood with two machine guns at the south-west 
corner, which added much to the safety of the latter battalion. 

At nightfall, when the roll was called, the King’s had lost twenty-nine 
N.C.O.’s and men killed and wounded—small losses when the heaviness of the 
Prussian Guard attack is considered. 

When darkness fell on 11th November, the Germans remained in posses- 
sion of the front-line trenches between the Menin road and Polygon Wood, 
but they had little else to show except a very heavy casualty list, from their final 
and desperate attempt to break through to Ypres. The real honours of the day 
rested with the weary but splendid troops, who, after more than three weeks of 
incessant fighting, had held back and broken the onslaught of Germany’s 
most famous soldiers—the Prussian Guard: 

“Their hearts failed not.” 

Long after the present generation has passed away, the annals of the 
British Army will shine with the glorious spirit of the British soldier in that 
fierce and bloody struggle for Ypres in 1914. The immortal battles of October 
and November of that year, which practically saw the last of the old pre-war 
Regular Army, were fought by men whose training, tenacity, splendid courage 
and reckless daring were never surpassed and seldom equalled. They were the 
— of an age now gone, they were soldiers in the very highest sense of the 
word. 
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east of Ypres, they were easily repulsed, and the thin khaki line gave 
not an inch of ground. The violent attempts to smash a way through 
to the coast had failed, and like an angry sea foiled of its prey, the 
German tide fell back sullen and broken, clinging only here and there to the 
few odd yards of ground it had gained and paid for in the blood of thousands 
of men. The most famous regiments of the German Army had been so roughly 
handled by the indomitable troops of the British Army that they gave up the 
attempt and settled down to trench warfare. 

The morning following the battle of the Nonne Bosschen was cold and 


foggy, and perhaps it was the latter condition which urged the Germans to 
make another attack on the 1st King’s Regiment; they tried to break through 


the centre of the battalion line held by “B’’ Company. They brought up two 
machine guns to help them but the King’s men shot down the gunners and so 
put the guns out of action. Their infantry attack was almost immediately 
brought to a standstill, and they fell back and made no further attempt to 
advance. 

Trench warfare now began in earnest. The Germans 1n front of the King’s 
men started sapping operations, digging towards the Black Watch trench they 
had captured on the previous day. Hostile snipers became active, and all along 
the line the opposing forces began to settle down once more to that state of 
warfare which, early in October, had been left behind on the Aisne. Here and 
there along the line spasmodic attacks were made by the enemy. On the morning 
of 12th, for instance, the Germans had broken through the French line on the 
immediate left of the 6th Brigade held by the South Staffords, which so en- 
dangered the left of the latter battalion that a short retirement was necessary. 

The immortal Battles of Ypres, 1914, were over—the woefully thin line 
of khaki troops, assailed by overwhelming numbers, had prevailed and had 
formed a ring of impenetrable steel around the ancient city of Flanders. But 
soon began a period of terrible struggles, not so much against shell and bullet 
as against the insidious attacks and concentrated misery of that first winter in 
the trenches. With bayonet and bullet the British infantryman had met and had 
fought the Germans to a standstill—in his war against the elements and the 
enervating conditions of a kind of warfare new to him, how would he fare? 
Fortunately, he was possessed of a fund of humour, which on all occasions, 1n 
the midst of a desperate struggle with the enemy or back out of the line in 
billets, would bubble up and cause him to make light of his troubles. This 
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sense of humour, this almost incessant flow of mirth, added to his “‘devil-may- 
care” attitude, was not only his most valuable armour against depression, but 
a continual source of astonishment to his French and Belgian Allies, and even 
to his German enemies. It may truly be said of the British soldier of 1914 that 
he fought the enemy as he fought the elements and terrible conditions of his 
life in the front-line trenches—with a smile upon his lips. 

The winter had set in properly whilst the Battles of Ypres, 1914, were 
in progress. The “holes’’ (they could hardly be dignified by the name of 
trenches) in which the troops lived and fought, were often full of water and 
slimy mud, thick sticky mud, was everywhere. It clung to their clothes, which by 
now were in a pitiable condition. Hands and faces were begrimed. Again and 
again rifles became so clogged with dirt that 1t was impossible to work the 
bolts. Unshaven and unkempt and verminous, with no immediate opportunity 
of getting clean again, such was the condition of the British soldier during the 
terrific struggles which had raged from the 21st October to 11th November, 
in the Ypres area. And now (on 12th November) no betterment of his condition 
could take place until relief came. Practically every man had been put into the 
front line, and there were no reserves, so that for several days more that thin 
line of khaki-clad men had to endure this horrible life until French troops 
marched in and relieved them. And this, be it remembered, was but the begin- 
ning. 

: Heavy rain fell on 12th November, and the already-muddy trenches of 
the King’s men became less endurable. The Germans were busy with their 
beastly “‘whizz-bangs,”’ and when night fell Lieut. Scott-Tucker had been 
badly wounded and sixteen N.C.O.’s and men had suffered wounds, more or 
less severe. 

More rain fell on 13th making the trenches even worse than the day 
before, and in their “holes” the King’s men watched the filthy water rising 
higher and higher. Their boots had long ceased to be waterproof; their puttees, 
trousers and socks were sodden, their feet were benumbed. A little way off, on 
the left of the 1st King’s, the 2nd and 3rd Coldstream Guards were standing 
in the “trenches” with water above their knees—for many days and nights 
they had stood thus; the King’s men were in no better circumstances. During 
the night of 12th/13th, the Germans had joined up the captured Black Watch 
trenches with their own forward trenches, and could now move along the whole 
front of, and into the trenches, on the right of the King’s men. . 

Just before midnight 210 N.C.O.’s and men, under Second-Lieuts. 
Phipps and Madden, reached Battalion Headquarters, 1st King’s; they were fifth 
reinforcements from England. Their reception at the hands of the enemy was 
not exactly cordial, for as the men were being told off to companies, several 
shrapnel shells burst above them and a few casualties were suffered. A heavy 
attack was then launched by the enemy against “C” and “‘A”’ Companies, but 
was easily repulsed. After things had settled down again the reinforcements 
were marched off to their respective “‘trenches.’’ Their arrival had been most 
welcome, for they were badly needed. “Since the battalion has been holding 
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this present line,” said Capt. Hudson, Adjutant of the 1st King’s, “it has been 
impossible to have any reserve as the battalion has been holding nearly one 
mile of front with under 500 men. The present reinforcement will strengthen 
our line, but the numbers are not strong enough to furnish a support.” 

Casualties on the 13th were fifteen N.C.O.’s and men killed and wounded. 

The 14th saw a continuance of the rain. The result was that many of the 
“holes” which had been only partially filled with water now became quite full, 
but still they had to be manned, and draining arrangements were impossible. 
With the exception of occasional bursts of the objectionable ‘‘whizz-bangs,”’ 
the day was quiet. On this day the line held by the 1st King’s was extended 
still further. The corner of the Polygon Wood and the western side had been 
held by the H.L.I. of the sth Brigade, but on 14th they were sent back to their 
brigade and the King’s were ordered to take over their line. This meant the 
addition of another 200 yards to the 1,400 yard front already held by the 
battalion; it worked out at nearly three yards per man, everyone being in the 
firing line. Throughout the day the Germans were hard at work sapping from 
their trenches at Polderhoek to the wood, to the east, and to the farm on the 
right, about 100 yards from the King’s men. Casualties during the day, seven. 

Snow (the first of the winter), fell on the morning of 15th, and rain and 
sleet for the remainder of the day. Conditions were now almost indescribable. 
Slowly, but surely, the Polygon Wood, as a wood, was disappearing. Shelled 
day and night, the gaunt stumps of the trees, shorn of their branches, which 
lay thick and in a terrible muddle amidst the undergrowth, every day became 
shorter. Roads and trenches were blocked and almost impassable, though it 
was dangerous to deviate from them, for the rain had been so heavy and there 
was so much mud about that gaping shell-holes had been filled level, and a step 
in the wrong direction would be followed by a splash and a struggle in several 
feet of “‘pea-soupy” water. Under such conditions supplies were got up to the 
front line only with the greatest difficulty and danger. No fires were allowed in 
the front line and the poor fellows depended absolutely for hot food on the 
cookers, which could only be brought up at night. Casualties on 15th were 
ten N.C.O.’s and men. 

But during the evening cheering news came to the King’s men; the 6th 
Brigade was to be relieved, the relief to begin that night. 

It was, however, 9.30 p.m. on 16th before French troops arrived to relieve 
the King’s men, and never were relieving troops more welcome. The relief 
was carried out without casualties. Heavy rain had again fallen during the day 
and in the darkness, as the King’s men plodded along over roads pock-marked 
frequently by shell-holes, through deep mud of the consistency of porridge, there 
was more than one shout and many curses as here and there a man stepped 
right into a hole and had to be dragged out by his companions. The route 
followed by the King’s men lay through Westhoek (Eksternest) and along the 
railway to a small wood where the battalion was supposed to ‘‘bivouac.”’ It was 
between 3 and 4 a.m. and bitterly cold when the King’s reached this wood, 
and there was nowhere to sleep or lie down. So the battalion stood up for the 
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remainder of the night trying to keep warm as best it might. Heavy shell-fire 
was in progress all around, but fortunately the King’s suffered no casualties. 
On the afternoon of 17th, after spending many hours in that wretched wood, a 
farm was discovered in the neighbourhood and all companies bivouacked under 
a certain amount of cover. Snow fell again that night. 

The morning of the 18th was sunny and frosty. The King’s remained 
bivouacked in the farm. At 10 p.m. Lieut.-Colonel B. C. M. Carter arrived 
and assumed command of the battalion. Until the evening of 20th the rst 
King’s remained bivouacked, but at 5 p.m. on that date marched off through 
St. Jean and on the western side of Ypres to the Ypres—Poperinghe road, thence 
on to Vlamertinghe and Zevecoten, where tea and rations were issued. 

The 21st November was a final test, and a severe one too, of the endurance 
of the King’s men. They set out from Zevecoten at 1 a.m. The road was literally 
a sheet of ice. The regimental transport got along only under extraordinary 
difficulties. The march lay through Locre, Bailleul, Meteren and Flétre to 
Caestre. It was 6 in the evening before the battalion, having marched twenty-five 
miles, reached the latter village. Many men were crippled by rheumatism con- 
tracted in the awful “holes’’ on the south-western edge of Polygon Wood, but 
it was wonderful to see how they hobbled along, sheer pluck and grit carrying 
them to their journey’s end. In Caestre the battalion billeted in three farms with 
Battalion Headquarters in an estaminet on the main Caestre—Flétre road. 

The relief of the King’s men in the Ypres Salient had been part of the 
relief of the whole of the I Corps by a French Corps, the 1st and 2nd Divisions 
moving down to the Hazebrouck area to refit and train. 

On the 22nd November several officers went home on leave, and it is 
interesting to note that by this date (from the Battle of Mons, 23rd August), 
the casualties of the 1st King’s Regiment were no less than 33 officers and 
814 N.C.O.’s and men. 

On this date also, a somewhat Gilbertian order was issued from I Corps 
Headquarters. In this order the troops were warned against frostbite, and the 
King’s men, remembering all too vividly their terrible experiences in the 
trenches, regarded the “precautions to be taken,” outlined in the order, as 
tardy in appearance. The order stated that ““boots should be very large; two 
pairs of socks should be worn; puttees should be put on loose so as not to stop 
circulation; shelters for horses are to be made at once.”’ The horses had their 
shelters and the poor beasts needed them badly, but there is nothing in the 
official diaries denoting the issue of new boots or socks to the men! Things, 
however, moved slowly in those days, although the authorities did do all that 
was possible for the comfort of the gallant fellows who were so splendidly and 
so nobly doing their duty. And what was lacking in the official storehouse was 
sent out to the battalion from private sources, for soon parcels of ‘“‘comforts 
for the troops” began to arrive in France from the Regimental Associations of 
the line regiments, and from Liverpool the King’s men were the recipients 
of all sorts of clothing and comforts; the city was mindful of its own. 

It was wonderful to see how the battalion, after washing and shaving and 
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a cleaning-up generally, took on a totally different appearance. All ranks had 
come out of the trenches covered from head to foot in mud and filth; in their 
unwashed and unshaven state, their accoutrements and clothes sodden with wet, 
witb here and there a blood-stained bandage (the gallant wearers having preferred 
to remain “at duty’’ rather than go into hospital), the King’s men had been a 
pitiable sight indeed. But after a day or two in billets at Caestre, although even 
there the mud was knee-deep everywhere, that cleanliness which is next to 
Godliness asserted itself, for the British soldier is, proverbially, a clean man. 
Hot food and regular meals also played their part in restoring all ranks to their 
normal selves. 

On the 26th November, Lord French addressed the whole battalion on 
parade: “Officers, N.C.O.’s and men of the King’s Liverpool Regiment,” he 
said, “it gives me great pleasure to be able to come here to-day to see you. I 
wish to tell you how deeply I sympathise with you all in the loss of your gallant 
Colonel (Lieut.-Colonel W. S. Bannatyne). He died like the fine soldier he was, 
at the head of the Regiment for which he had done so much, leading you to 
success. You have lost a fine leader, and we have lost a very capable officer. 
His loss will be great. 

“I have come to congratulate you on the work your Regiment has done. 
You bear on your colours names and records of battles in which your regiment 
has fought and distinguished itself; you have added to their list and have worthily 
upheld the traditions and fame of your Regiment. It is not the first time that you 
have fought under me. In the South African War your battalion was at Belfast 
with me. It has been due to the splendid qualities of the British soldier that we 
have been able to maintain our line against great odds. You have suffered great 
hardships and losses cheerfully. You have never failed to keep your line. I 
congratulate you all on the fine performances of your battalion.” 

Let all young soldiers, untried in battle, remember those words of Lord 
French: ‘You have never failed to keep your line,”’ for that was the spirit in 
which the King’s Regiment fought through the War, not only in 1914, but in 
all the terrible years which followed, when only overwhelming numbers forced 
the battalion back, though there were intervals when again and again the 
grey hordes were bloodily repulsed and beaten back, though they came on in 
vast numbers, outnumbering the gallant King’s men. 

A month was spent out of the line at Caestre, for though on 14th Decem- 
ber, orders were received that all troops were to be ready to move “at two 
hours’ notice,”’ the battalion remained in that state of readiness until 21st, 
when more definite orders were received that on 22nd the 6th Infantry Brigade 
was to move down to Cambrin and there relieve troops of the 7th Division 
which had been through heavy fighting in that sector. 

On 22nd the 1st King’s (in brigade) moved by motor bus to Béthune— 
a long, cold journey. About midday the battalion reached Béthune, and, having 
“debussed,” marched on to Beuvry, thence to Cambrin, where billets were 
found for officers and men. The South Staffords, King’s Royal Rifles and half 
of the Royal Berks. went up into the front-line trenches. The 6th Brigade sector 
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was astride the La Bassée Canal, the K.R.R. taking over trenches from the 
Béthune—La Bassée road northwards to the canal; the South Staffords from the 
northern bank of the canal and just south of Givenchy, and two companies of 
the Berkshires the eastern and northern exits of the village; the 1st King’s 
were, therefore, in Brigade Reserve. French troops, on the right of the 6th 
Brigade, carried the line south. 

The 23rd December was foggy, and during the morning snow fell heavily. 
The King’s were not called upon, though one company “‘stood to”’ all the while, 
especially at night, as the King’s Royal Rifles had been attacked but repulsed 
the enemy. 

As luck would have it, orders were received to relieve the K.R.R. in the 
front line on Christmas Day. There was a hard frost on Christmas Eve, and when 
dawn broke on the 25th, it was bitterly cold and foggy. Church parade was at 
10 a.m., during which everyone was almost frozen. The relief of the 1st K.R.R. 
was to begin at 1 p.m., so the battalion took its first Christmas dinner in France 
at 12 noon. “Lord Derby,” said Colonel Steavenson, “‘had sent out an enormous 
hamper for the officers and for the sergeants. Ours contained three large cooked 
turkeys, bottles of green turtle soup, a huge plum pudding and two boxes of 
cigars. A great spread, and rum and a bottle of whiskey to wash it down.” 
And the other ranks fared no less better, for “Eye Witness,’? writing home of 
that first Christmas in the trenches, said: “It will probably be gratifying to the 
thousands of kind-hearted people at home, who have sent out luxuries for the 
soldiers, to learn that there was no lack of Christmas fare for them. At every 
regimental headquarters could be seen piles of plum puddings, chocolate, 
tobacco and other luxuries. Of Christmas puddings alone over eighty tons 
reached the different railheads between December 24th and 26th. The men who 
came from their turn of duty in the trenches, weary, sodden with water and 
chilled to the bone, were soon sitting down in their billets to eat their dinners 
with greater relish than if they had been in barracks at home.”’ 

If there was a shortage of anything it was in the supply of that most 
innocent, but popular, form of amusement—the mouth organ. 

Their Christmas dinners eaten, with all the old Regimental toasts drunk 


in great spirit, the King’s men moved off up to the Cambrin trenches, the first 


company at I p.m., the last at 4.30 p.m. And to their delight they found them 
vastly different from anything they had previously experienced. Here were no 
muddy holes dug in soft ground and half-filled with water, but trenches paved 
with bricks, and very good dug-outs for officers and men. Even the com- 
munication trenches were brick-paved, for they were situated in a brickfield. 
Battalion Headquarters’ dug-out was, comparatively, luxurious, with a stove 
and wooden bunks to sleep in; many other dug-outs were fitted in the same way. 
Indeed, from all accounts these front-line trenches were so comfortable that the 
K.R.R. were quite annoyed at being relieved, not liking the prospects of un- 
comfortable, cold and draughty billets. - 


1"*Eye Witness” was the Government official who sent communiques home to the press from 
General Headquarters in France. 
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But even on Christmas Day death was busy up and down the line, for the 
1st King’s lost two other ranks killed and two wounded. 

Their tour in these comfortable trenches lasted only about twenty-four 
hours. It really seemed less. In a cursedly uncomfortable spot you could stay 
for days—no one wanted to relieve you; but if you found a comfortable sub- 
sector you were bound to be relieved in twenty-four hours, if not before! At 
I p.m. on 26th,! the 2nd K.R.R. of the 2nd Brigade, 1st Division, began to 
file into the trenches held by the King’s men, and the latter were, perforce, 
marched off back to Cambrin; the 1st Division was relieving the 2nd Division 
astride the La Bassée Canal, the latter taking over a sector of the line running 
north from the northern outskirts of Festubert. 

From Cambrin the 1st King’s marched through Beuvry—Le Quesnoy 
to the Hamel—Essars area, which had been allotted to the 6th Infantry Brigade. 
From Essars the battalion marched on 29th, to Locon, and here on 31st the 
King’s men were ordered to take over front-line trenches at Rue de |’Epinette 
from the Guards on 2nd January. 

Thus, for the 1st Battalion of the King’s Regiment, ended the memorable 
year of 1914. But before continuing the story from New Year’s Day, 19165, it is 
necessary to turn back a couple of months to the 1st November, on which date, 
at Southampton, between the hours of 3 and 4 in the afternoon, the first 
Territorial Battalion of the Regiment to leave England—the roth (Scottish) 
Battalion, was arriving from Tunbridge Wells and waiting to embark aboard 
the S.S. Maidan for France. 

At 7 a.m. the Maidan arrived off Havre, but it was not until 10 a.m. the 
following morning that the roth Battalion disembarked and marched off to 
No. 1 Rest Camp. On the 4th the battalion left by train for St. Omer, arriving 
on the sth and marching to Blendecques. Here the roth billeted, and here also 
a mournful honour fell to the lot of the battalion. On the 17th the battalion 
lined the route for the funeral procession of the late Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, 
one officer and twenty men taking part 1n the procession. On the 20th a move 
was made by march-route from Blendecques via Hazebrouck and Bailleul, to 
Westoutre, and on arrival at the latter place on 2 5th November, the roth King’s 
were posted to the 9th Brigade? (then in reserve) of the 3rd Division, II Corps. 

On the night of 27th November, the 9th Brigade took over front-line 
trenches east of Mont Kemmel, west of Wytschaete. The night was fine with 


1On the 26th December, the British forces in France and Flanders were reorganised as follows:— 

First Army (Sir Douglas Haig), I, IV and Indian Corps. 

Second Army (Sir H. Smith-Dorrien), II, II1 Corps and 27th Division. 

The 2nd Division lost its able commander (then) Major-General C. C. Monro, who took over 
command of the I Corps. 


*The Diary of gth Brigade Headquarters records that: “On November 25th the Liverpool 
Scottish with a fighting strength of 26 officers and 825 men, joined the Brigade.” 

The roth Battalion King’s Regiment was the seventh Territorial Battalion to arrive in France; 
the six other battalions, in their order of arrival were: the 14th London Regiment (London Scottish), 
Ist H.A.C., sth Border Regiment, 28th London Regiment (Artists’ Rifles), 6th Welch Regiment, and 
§th Black Watch. 
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bright moonlight, but the reliefs were accomplished without incident. The 
10th King’s provided three platoons of No. 3 Company'—150 men under 
Capt. Twentyman—for the front line, 100 men (one platoon No. 3 
and one platoon No. 1 Companies) in support, and 85 men of No. 4 
Company in reserve, and the remainder of the battalion in farms near Brigade 
Headquarters.? 

The position occupied by the Liverpool Scottish (of interest to the 
battalion as it was the first sector of the line held in France) was between the 
4th Royal Fusiliers (right) and sth Northumberland Fusiliers (left). There were 
no communication trenches, and on the right the fire trench held by the Liver- 
pool Scottish was within forty yards of an advanced German trench. On the 
left the distance was about 200 yards. 

During the time spent in these trenches the enemy’s snipers were active 
and on 29th November, whilst returning to the trenches, carrying a bomb with 
which he intended dislodging a German sniper who had crept up close under 
the parapet, Capt. A. Twentyman was shot, dying almost immediately. On the 
second and third nights in the trenches a party of the enemy attempted to 
advance, but was beaten off by rifle-fire. 

The Brigade was relieved on 30th and moved back to Westoutre. Only 
one other casualty—one other rank slightly wounded—was suffered by the 
10th Battalion during that first tour. Until the end of the year there is little 
further to record of the roth Battalion, though during attacks by the 8th 
Brigade (the 9th Brigade being in reserve) two platoons of the Liverpool 
Scottish and the Machine-Gun Section, under Lieut. McKinnell, remained in 
the firing line, the casualties on this occasion being one officer and four men 
wounded. On the 31st December the battalion, with other units of the brigade, 
was in reserve in trenches at Locre. 


1'The companies of the roth Battalion were apparently numbered from 3 to 4. Major A. M. 
McGilchrist (10th King’s Regiment) orders: ““The reason the companies of the Liverpool Scottish were 
numbered is as follows:—The battalion, when it reached France, was still organised under the old 
eight-company system, A to H. When the organisation was changed to the four-company system, 
it might have led to misunderstanding if the companies had been named ‘A,’ ‘B,’ °C,’ ‘D,’ so numerals 
were tried. This quickly proved unsatisfactory, so companies were renamed ‘V,’ ‘X,’ ‘Y,’ °Z,’ which 
they have remained ever since.” 


*The Liverpool Scottish were brigaded at this period with 5th Northumberland Fusiliers, 4th 
Royal Fusiliers, 1st Lincolns and 1st Royal Scots Fusiliers. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE FIRST WINTER IN THE TRENCHES 


II. TO THE BATTLE OF NEUVE CHAPELLE: 1st JAN—rorn MARCH, 1915 


ECAUSE the gods alone are immortal, because the present generation 

will pass away and the History of the King’s Regiment will be read 

by a race of men yet unborn, it is desirable to describe how and what 

those gallant souls who manned the trenches in France and Flanders 
during that first terrible winter of 1914-1915, suffered; how they fought, not 
only a vigilant and aggressive enemy, but the insidious attacks of disease 
brought on by exposure to snow, frost, rain, mud, the blizzards of a hard winter, 
and all the horrors of a life lived amidst filthy and abominable surroundings; 
and how they triumphed over all. 

The rst King’s were in billets at Locon when New Year’s Day, 1915, 
dawned. They had already been warned that on 1st January they were to take 
over a portion of the trenches held by the 4th (Guards) Brigade at l’Epinette. 
The village lay at the southern end of the Lys Valley, some two or three miles 
north of Festubert. The Lys ran through country, which, in winter, was always 
more or less water-logged; for the valley was cut up by small streams, tributaries 
of the river, and dykes, and especially round |’Epinette, the countryside was 
soft and boggy; more unsuitable ground to dig trenches in which to fight and 
live it would have been impossible to find. The roads, before they became 
broken and pitted in places with shell-holes, were passable. 

On the 1st January, Colonel Carter was ordered to take his Company 
Commanders and reconnoitre the trenches to be taken over by his battalion, 
the relief of the Guards having been postponed until the 2nd. 

It was usual for troops under orders to move “at short notice” to pack 
their transport with their kit and other impedimenta, and at nightfall on 1st the 
King’s men were all ready, even their blankets had been packed. But the night 
was bitterly cold and the billets so draughty, that permission was obtained, 
all being quiet in the front line, for the men to have their blankets. 

In those early months of the War reliefs were often carried out in daylight; 
later, it was little short of suicidal for any body of troops to march up to the 
front-line trenches during the day, unless they were supporting troops in an 
attack. 

At 1.30 p.m. on 2nd January, “‘B” and “C” Companies of the 1st King’s 
marched out of Locon. They moved via Les Facons to the Rue de |’Epinette. 
At 3.30 p.m. “A” and “DD” Companies followed. ‘“D” and half of ““A’’ Com- 
panies then began the relief of the 3rd Coldstream and 1st Irish Guards. The 
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relief was carried out without casualties to the King’s men, though the Guards 
lost one or two men as the enemy observed the relief and put a few shells on 
the roads along which the troops were moving. But the Officer Commanding, 
‘“‘A”’ Company, found he could not hold his line with only half a company so 
the remaining platoons were sent up, two platoons of “B” moving up in support. 
“C”” Company and the remaining half of “B” remained in the village of 
l’Epinette in reserve. 

Some of the trenches in front of |’Epinette were comparatively dry, 
others were anything but that, and it fell to the lot of the King’s men to take 
over a line which was little better than a water course, in which the unfortunate 
Guardsmen they had just relieved had been standing in water up to their 
waists without any means of bettering their wretched condition. The com- 
munication trenches were mostly knee-deep in mud, and in many places 
impassable. At some time on the 2nd or 3rd, a man of “B” Company was killed 
in a communication trench, and as he fell the mud swallowed him up and he 
disappeared from sight and was never recovered. So terrible were the conditions 
in the front line that companies were ordered to be relieved every night. By 
the 4th the rain, which had never ceased falling from the time the battalion 
took over the line on 2nd, had caused such havoc that something had to be 
done. The Sappers were called upon and built wooden bridges with the idea 
of keeping the men out of the water, but the bridges also sank deep into the 
mud and were impracticable. Again and again the parapets were washed away, 
again and again they were rebuilt, only to suffer a similar fate. To dig to any 
depth was impossible, for the soil was of clay, and wherever a spade was put 
into the ground there water was found. 

In addition to warfare against the elements, the King’s men had to con- 
tend with the enemy. The guns of both sides were fairly active, the British 
firing more shell than the Germans. The latter had many trench mortars in 
their front line, but the mortar bombs were clumsy things. There was first a 
report, then, through a cloud of smoke, the bomb could be seen coming towards 
the trenches. There would be shouts of “bomb right’’ or “bomb left’? and 
everyone in the line of fire would rush off in the opposite direction. More often 
than not these bombs failed to burst, but when they did the parapets of the 
trenches would be blown away. 

The enemy’s snipers were ubiquitous; concealed in trees out in No Man’s 
Land and at every point of vantage. They were mostly armed with rifles fitted 
with telescopic sights, they were good marksmen, and, the trenches being only 
some 10 to 200 yards apart, seldom missed their target. We had no rifles 
fitted with telescopic sights in those days, though their use was constantly being 
urged. 
‘ Hand grenades were in their experimental stage, though the Germans 
were already armed with these effective and disagreeable missiles. 

On the 7th January, a trench mortar was issued to the 1st King’s nog eve 
There is no description of this gun, but the Adjutant wrote of it as follows: 
‘“Have just got a new trench howitzer and gunner fired nine rounds from it. 
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But it was not a success as the shells failed to burst. I fancy the ground is too 
soft. This gun will throw a bomb up to s00 yards.” 

For days rain had been falling and it was raining heavily when the trench 
mortar was brought into the line. All along the line the parapets were continually 
collapsing, the work entailed in keeping anything like a decent parapet was 
tremendous. Sapping out towards the Germans was tried, but again the water 
made things practically impossible. If anyone was unlucky enough to let a 
rifle or bayonet or anything else fall to the bottom of the trench, it sank rapidly 
out of sight into the mud and slush. 

A new experiment was tried; a line of sandbags behind the line of trenches 
with a shallow trench behind and a deeper one in front. The German trenches 
were now, however, only about ninety yards away and work on the trenches 
was difficult. 

On the 12th the Germans put up a brand new machine-gun emplacement 
in front of the King’s right front; the enemy evidently intended worrying the 
battalion working parties with machine-gun fire. But the Divisional Artillery 
was informed and a 6-in. siege howitzer was turned on to the emplacement. 
In less than half-a-dozen shots the emplacement was blown to bits—‘‘it was a 
fine sight,’’ records the Adjutant. 

At last, on 13th, some officers of the Highland Light Infantry arrived to 
reconnoitre the King’s trenches preparatory to taking them over. But the relief 
was postponed until 15th and then the battalion was relieved by the 2nd Cold- 
stream, the relief being completed at about 9 p.m.? 

On relief the 1st King’s marched back to Hingette, companies moving off 
independently. And what a sight they were! Officers and men looked more like 
navvies emerging from the bowels of the earth where they had been wallowing 
in mud, than soldiers belonging to one of the smartest line regiments of the 
Army. 

‘atesdlly smothered from head to foot in mud, little more could be accom- 
plished on the 16th than the first stages of a “clean-up.” 

Here is a picture of what happened on 17th January, 1915: 

“Have started a laundry to wash the men’s blankets; they have got into 
such an awful state and are ‘alive’ and will nearly travel along a road by them- 
selves. We have got an old copper and some tubs and are washing them in 
creosol and then drying them in drying rooms. In another farm we have rigged 
up baths and are giving all the men a hot bath and ironing their clothes to kill 
the vermin. In lots of cases the clothes are so bad it is impossible to clean them 
of vermin, and new clothes and underclothes had to be issued. The men seem to 
appreciate the baths. Some are in a dreadful state; the Medical Officer says a 
lot of the sickness is due to their scratching themselves and getting sores in 
consequence. The blankets are washed at the same time as the men are bathed 
and the billets cleaned out and old straw destroyed.” 


1An approximate estimate of the casualties suffered by the 1st King’s Regiment during this tour 
gives ro other ranks killed and 1 officer and 36 wounded. In addition 2 officers and 68 N.C.O.’s and men 
were evacuated sick to hospital, all chiefly due to cold, rheumatism, diarrhoea, skin and foot affections. 
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In Hingette the King’s were supposed to be in rest billets. Rest billets 
were a snare and a delusion, often the front-line trenches were preferable. On 
the morning of 18th, Battalion Headquarters received orders to send 250 men 
to dig a redoubt at l’Epinette, seven miles away. Heavy snow had fallen during 
the night and the morning was bitterly cold. At 5 a.m. and 9 a.m., working 
parties, in no cheerful spirit (who could be?), set out on their seven-mile march. 
Their destination reached, they dug hard for four hours and then had to march 
back again. The first party returned at 3 p.m. and the second at 6 p.m., all wet 
through. But they probably consoled themselves with their mouth-organs, and 
anyhow, “Fritz” was in no better condition. On the 24th the battalion went back 
again into the front line—‘‘B.1 Section”—at Rue de |’Epinette, the old line. 
It was just as filthy and full of water as ever. But the system of holding it had 
been changed. Behind the trenches were a line of small posts, really “islands,” 
and in these the troops were accommodated, manning the front line if an attack 
threatened. Orders had been received that brigades were to do sixteen days in 
the trenches and eight out, though battalions would, of course, be relieved more 
frequently than that. 

On the night of the 26th/27th January, the Adjutant made a reconnaissance 
of the ground out in front of the King’s men—‘‘No Man’s Land” as the dread 
space between the opposing lines was now known. He found that the trip wire 
had been cut by the Germans, which seemed to herald an attack. The battalion 
outposts were, therefore, doubled. When daylight dawned it was seen that 
the Germans had also cut passages through their own wire entanglements; 
an attack seemed certain. The 27th was the German Kaiser’s birthday, and the 
Adjutant of the King’s, in recording this, said “there will probably be some 
fun to celebrate it.” There was! but not of the kind anticipated. For during 
the evening news was received of the ‘‘Action of the Dogger Bank”’ in the North 
Sea, and, probably feeling that it was a pity the Germans opposite should not 
know as well, the Company Sergt.-Major and the Adjutant, having found a 
derelict door, wrote in chalk in large letters, the following: 


NOTICE 
NAVAL VICTORY 


Blucher 7 .. sunk 
Sedlitz es oe | ce ” 
Derflinger .. : pene 


900 DROWNED 


The door was then stuck up in front of the King’s trenches and about 
fifty yards from the German lines “‘as a birthday message for their Kaiser.” 

There were angry shouts from the enemy trenches when the notice was 
discovered and the infuriated Germans shot the door to pieces. But the King’s 
men had had their little bit of “‘fun.”’ | 

At the end of January the battalion was in billets in Le Touret, and it was 
here (it is interesting to note) that the King’s first had issued to them “some 
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experimental bombs,” and six men per platoon began training as bomb- tt Battalion 
throwers. But the 2nd Division was on the move, the 4th (Guards) Brigade 

having relieved a brigade of the 1st Division in the Cuinchy (A) sector, just 

south of the La Bassée Canal. On the 3rd February, the 6th Brigade marched to 3rd February 
and took over the Givenchy (B) sector, the sth Brigade moving into the Festubert 

(C) sector. ‘‘B’” sector was divided into three sub-sectors: B.1 (taken over by 

the South Staffords) ran from the northern banks of the canal to a point about 

1,250 yards north of the canal, south-east of Givenchy village; B.2, into which 

the 1st King’s had moved, covered the village facing north-east and included 

French Farm, just west of the Orchard. Three companies went into the front 

line and one was in local reserve near Givenchy Keep; B.3 (1st K.R.R.) ran 

from French Farm (exclusive) to near Le Plantin, connecting with the 5th 

Brigade. 

: Battalion Headquarters of the King’s were in the Keep, a queer sort of 
place which once had been a large farm, but it was typical of the kind of shelter 
obtainable near the front line; only the lower walls were standing, the rest 
having been blown down by shell-fire! All the houses in Givenchy were mere 
shells, having been battered to pieces, but they were mined and all wires led to 
the Keep so that, should the enemy attack and get through, the remains of any 
“house’’ in the village could be blown up. 

The trenches generally were good; compared with the horrors of the 
l’Epinette sector they were Paradise. ‘‘C’? Company, on the left, held a small 
line of trenches connected by communication trenches, the second line having 
dug-outs in it. “B’”? Company was on the right. 

Signs of the German attack on Givenchy on 25th January, when the enemy 
got through but was afterwards counter-attacked and driven back to his own 
lines, losing heavily, were on all sides evident. Dead bodies lay about in large 
numbers, “It is a most cosmopolitan piece of ground,” records the Adjutant. 
“Everywhere there are dead Germans, French, Indians, Scotsmen, Irish and 
English, the communication trenches in front are full of dead Germans killed 
during the last attack.” 

There was a bombing accident, the first in the battalion, on 5th February. 
A bombing party was being taught by an N.C.O. how to use the “small cast- 
iron French bomb” when one exploded, detonating nineteen other bombs, with 
the result that two men were killed and five wounded: “These bombs of all 
sorts are damnable things.” 

With better conditions in the trenches the King’s men were able to give 
more of their attention to sniping, sapping and strengthening the defences. 
Shell-fire caused the worst trouble, and at night, when darkness had fallen, the 
sky was red with the lurid glow from burning farm houses and cottages set 
alight by the German guns. Two more trench mortars were issued to the 
battalion on 14th February, but they were not a success. 

On first relief from the Givenchy trenches the battalion billeted in Le 
Preol. On the 19th February there was a demonstration of incendiary bomb igth February 
throwing. The bombs consisted of large tins (which fitted the trench mortars) 
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with patent lids. The tins were first half-filled with water, then a quantity of 
stones were put in and the remaining space filled up with petrol. Into the tin, 
a small tube, filled with shot and pieces of sodium, was inserted. The tin with 
the sodium tube inside was then closed. When thrown or fired from a trench 
mortar the stones in the tin broke the tube and liberated the sodium, which so 
acted on the water that the whole burst into flames, burst the tin and set light 
to whatever it came into contact with. | 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales visited the King’s trenches on 1st March. 
On the 3rd March, after one of the periodical reliefs, the battalion was back in 
Le Preol, moving up again on 7th. This tour was destined to witness a bitter 
struggle with the enemy, a struggle in which the 1st King’s Regiment fought 
most gloriously, though losing heavily. In the meantime, however, it is necessary 
to turn to other sectors of the line, where not only the roth Battalion (Liverpool 
Scottish) had been waging trench warfare against the enemy (as well as fighting 
the elements), but where four more battalions of the Regiment—the 4th 
(Extra, Special Reserve), 5th, 6th and 7th (Territorial) Battalions had arrived 
from England and were either in the front line undergoing their baptism of 
fire, or waiting in reserve to move up. 

Until the 8th January, the 10th King’s (Lieut.-Colonel J. R. Davidson, 
commanding), remained at Locre in billets, but during the afternoon of that 
date the 9th Brigade marched to Kemmel and there relieved the 7th Brigade, 
the 8th Brigade being on the left of the 9th. Brigades of the 3rd Division, at 
this period, were doing four days in and four days out of the line, which was a 
relief for the Liverpool Scottish, for the battalion had already dwindled to a 
fighting strength of 370 all ranks, and of these 250 rifles and two machine-gun 
sections were required to man the first line and support trenches. During this 
tour the opposing guns were continually engaged in duels, and sniping between 
the riflemen in the front line was on the increase. On the morning of roth 
January, Lieut. F. H. Turner was shot through the head and died immediately. 
Throughout January there is little of outstanding interest to record. On the 2 5th 
another officer—Lieut. P. D. Kendall—was killed, victim of a sniper’s bullet. 
Fur coats were issued to the men doing duty in the front line, for the weather 
was bitterly cold. Casualties for the month in other ranks were five killed and 
eight wounded. 

Until the 1 5th February trench life was uneventful excepting for the usual 
amount of shelling and sniping and the never-ending fight against the elements, 
the snow and rain making the trenches perfectly abominable. But on 15th the 
gth Brigade received orders to move at short notice to Y pres and take the place 
of the 8 sth Brigade in the 28th Division. This was a bitter blow to the brigade, 
which, for some years, had belonged to the 3rd Division in peace and in war. 
But “orders is orders” and the brigade marched off to join its new comrades, 
The Liverpool Scottish were, however, left behind to join the 85th Brigade. 
The General Officer Commanding, gth Brigade, published the following 
Special Order before leaving for Ypres: 

“The G.O.C., gth Infantry Brigade, hears with great regret that the roth 
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(Scottish) Battalion of the King’s Liverpool Regiment, is leaving his command. 
He would like it placed on record that the battalion, since it joined the brigade, 
has, throughout a most trying time in the trenches, carried out its duties in a 
most efficient manner, and he has nothing but praise to bestow for the hard 
work it has done and the cheerful spirit in which that work has been conducted. 
He wishes Lieut.-Colonel Davidson and all ranks success, and he feels sure 
that the battalion will always maintain its present reputation for good discipline 
and fine soldierly qualities.”’ 

Time, and the War History of the roth Battalion, will show how finely 
they lived up to the reputation early acquired in France and Flanders. 

The 85th Brigade, of which the Liverpool Scottish now formed part, 
took over the Kemmel trenches on the 22nd February. On the 28th great was 
the joy of the Liverpool men when orders were received for the battalion to 
rejoin the 9th Infantry Brigade at Ypres. The 9th Brigade had been temporarily 
- transferred to the 28th Division. Again a letter of congratulation and regrets at 
their leaving was received by the Commanding Officer, on this occasion from 
the General Officer Commanding, 3rd Division. In the course of this letter, 
in which the General thanks and praises the battalion for its sturdy qualities, 
he says: ““To part with so fine a battalion as yours is a grievous loss for any 
general. They have invariably done their duty in a thoroughly soldier-like 
fashion and to my entire satisfaction, and I feel confident that wherever they 
go they will maintain, under your command, the good reputation which they 
have so quickly earned in the field.” 

They had fully justified their Territorial training in England! 

The battalion set out for the Ypres area on the 2nd March from Westoutre, 
and reaching Vlamertinghe, billeted in several farms. 

The 9th Brigade relieved the 13th Brigade (sth Division) in the front-line 
trenches of the Zillebeke sector, south-east of Ypres, on the night 1oth/11th 
March. 

On the 21st February, the sth (Territorial) Battalion, King’s Regiment, 
entrained at Canterbury, where, for some time they had been in training, and, 
on reaching Southampton, embarked aboard the Duchess of Argyle, and Queen 
Empress, for France. The strength of the battalion was 31 officers and 1,100 
other ranks. The battalion was under the command of Lieut.-Colonel J. M. 
McMaster. 

The transports put out to sea at 5.30 p.m. and at midnight steamed into 
Havre harbour, the troops disembarking at 8 a.m. on 22nd. The battalion, 
On getting ashore, marched out to Rest Camp No. 1 at St. Adresse, where, 
for the remainder of the day, all ranks were accommodated. Fur coats were 
issued—a forecast of what conditions were like in the front line—and clothing 
and necessaries made up to requirements. 

Late on the afternoon of the 23rd, the sth — left Havre en route for 
Béthune. The battalion had been posted to the 6th Infantry Brigade. They were 


1Casualties for February were, in other ranks, seven killed, eleven wounded. 
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in luck’s way, for the 1st Battalion would be able to “father” them through the 
initial stages of life in the front line. 

From Béthune the sth marched on 25th to Vendin-lez-Béthune, where 
billets had been allotted the battalion. One company, however—‘B”—went 
on to Givenchy for a forty-eight hour tour of instruction with the 1st K.R.R. 
This company was relieved on 27th by “C” Company, but there are no details 
of these first tours, though there is a friendly note in the 6th Brigade Diary 
stating that they were ‘“‘nursed”’ by the Rifles. Two casualties are also reported 
in the Brigade Diary—‘‘28th February; 5th Liverpools, wounded two.’’ The 
battalion had been “‘blooded.”’ 

On the 8th March the sth King’s were still undergoing instruction in 
trench warfare, and the battalion on this date was distributed as follows: 
Battalion Headquarters and No. 9 and No. 11 Platoons, at Cuinchy; “B” and 
“D” Companies at Givenchy in sub-sector “D,” with the 1st King’s Royal 
Rifles; Nos. 10 and 12 Platoons were in sub-sector ‘‘Z” then held by the rst 
King’s and the Berkshires; “A” Company in sub-sector “I” attached to the 
South Staffords. Such was the distribution of the battalion, when, on the 9th 
March, the 6th Infantry Brigade received orders to attack the enemy on the 
morning of roth. 

Meanwhile, another battalion of the Regiment—the 6th (Rifle) Battalion 
(T.F.)—had disembarked at Havre on 25th February. 

The 6th King’s Regiment, strength 31 officers and 1,094 other ranks, 
Major H. Davison commanding, had entrained at Canterbury (where, like the 
gth Battalion, they had been training), on the 24th. On arrival at Havre the 
6th was sent out to a Rest Camp (No. 6) near the town, where clothing, equip- 
ment and other necessaries were completed. On the 27th the battalion reached 
Bailleul and billeted at |’Ecole-des-Jeunes-Filles. Headquarters of the 15th 
Infantry Brigade (sth Division) were then in Bailleul, and as this was the 
brigade to which the 6th King’s had been posted, the battalion was inspected 
by the General Officer Commanding on the morning of 1st March. 

The 15th Brigade of the sth Division, like the 9th Brigade of the 3rd 
Division, had been ordered to join the 28th Division, and for this purpose left 
Bailleul on the 2nd and 3rd March for Ouderdom. On the 4th the brigade 
relieved the 9th Brigade astride the Y pres-Comines Canal, south-east of Y pres. 

The 6th King’s had marched to Vlamertinghe, where, on 4th, two com- 
panies moved to Ypres. On the sth, “A” Company went into the trenches for 
the first time, being attached to the Dorsets. This company was the first to 
receive its baptism of fire, and when relieved on the 6th March had lost three 
other ranks wounded. The next company to go into the line was “B,” which 
had relieved ““A’’ Company. “B” lost two other ranks killed and seven wounded 
during this first tour. “‘C’’ followed “B” into the trenches and had three men 
wounded. No casualties are reported in ““D” Company, and on 10th March 
the strength of the battalion is given as 30 officers and 924 other ranks, plus 
2§ other ranks on Divisional Guard. 

The 4th (Extra, Special Reserve) Battalion, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel 
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J. W. Allen, at a strength of 23 officers and 700 other ranks, had arrived at ie ergs 


Havre (from Edinburgh) on 6th March, proceeding thence by train on 7th, 
via Hazebrouck, to Lillers, where on arrival on the evening of 8th the battalion 
billeted for the night. On the afternoon of 9th the 4th Battalion marched to 
Robecg and billeted in farms. 

The 4th had been posted to the Sirhind Brigade, Lahore Division, and on 
roth March, in brigade, marched from Robecq to billets at La Tombe Willot, 
about 2,000 yards west of Locon. But the same evening the battalion moved 
to Vieille Chapelle. The 4th King’s heard the guns firing at Neuve Chapelle 
all day but did not move up to the scene of the battle. 

The 7th Battalion (T.F.) King’s Regiment, left Canterbury on 7th March 
and disembarked at Havre on 8th, entrained on the night of gth, reached 
Chocques at about 4 p.m. on roth, and marched to billets in Allonagre. On the 
12th the battalion moved to Vendin-lez-Béthune, where the Commanding 
Officer (Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Stott) reported his arrival to 6th Brigade Head- 
quarters, for the 7th King’s had also been posted to the 2nd Division. This 
division now (12th March) contained three battalions of the Regiment—tst, 
sth and 7th—all forming part of the 6th Infantry Brigade. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE BATTLE OF NEUVE CHAPELLE: torn MARCH, 1915 
THE HOLDING ATTACK AT GIVENCHY 


N the main operations of the Battle of Neuve Chapelle, no battalion of 
the King’s Regiment was engaged. As stated in the previous chapter, the 
4th Battalion joined the Sirhind Brigade of the Lahore Division on roth 

March, and although within hearing distance of the guns all day, took no 
part in the capture of the village. South of Neuve Chapelle, however, the I Corps, 
in accordance with orders, delivered an attack in the morning, from Givenchy, 
simultaneously with that against Neuve Chapelle:! this was the holding attack. 
North of Neuve Chapelle similar attacks were made by the Second Army. 

For the benefit of those who do not know what a holding attack is, 1t may 
be stated briefly that it is an attack made for the express purpose of pinning the 
enemy to his position and preventing him sending troops to reinforce those 
portions of his line where assistance is most needed. The science of war neces- 
sitates such an attack, though it entails the sacrifice of the lives of many brave 
men. But war is war, and if in the end success is attained, the true soldier heeds 
not the way or means, so that he fights fairly and honourably acquits himself of 
his duty. 

oe then, a holding attack which the I Corps delivered on the morning 
of roth March from the Givenchy sector against the German trenches opposite 
the village in order to prevent the enemy transferring troops north to Neuve 
Chapelle, the scene of the main operations. And it was also in this attack that 
the 1st Battalion of the Regiment fought most gloriously, going forward with 
such steadiness and determination in the face of a murderous machine-gun and 
artillery fire, that artillery officers from their observation posts spoke of the 
attack as “‘one of the finest things ever done.”’ The 1/s5th King’s were also, for 
the first time, engaged in the battle, though the battalion made no attack, 
being split up and attached to the attacking columns and placed in the front- 
line trenches in order to maintain a covering fire during the operations. 

In his despatch dated sth April, 1915, Sir John French gives a brief 
appreciation of the general situation which resulted in the Battle of Neuve 
Chapelle; the despatches are open to all to read and questions of tactics and 
strategy are out of. place in a Regimental History. There is, however, one state- 
ment contained in that appreciation which may be given in full. It is one of the 
given reasons why the attack took place: ‘And perhaps the most weighty 
consideration of all, the need for fostering the offensive spirit in the troops 
under my command after the trying, and possibly enervating, experiences which 
they had gone through during a severe winter in the trenches.” 


1See Sir John French’s despatches. 
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The “‘offensive spirit of the troops” had in “o way suffered owing to the 
terrible experiences through which they had passed; their fighting spirit was 
as keen as ever, their eagerness to “get at the enemy” entirely undiminished. 
“The spirit of the troops is excellent,” records the Diary of the 6th Infantry 
Brigade on 8th March, “and all are keen to adopt a more active form of war- 
fare.”’ And it will be seen from the actions of roth March, how superb were 
the fighting qualities of the troops, whose offensive spirit needed no fostering, 
though for almost four months this particular brigade had made no attack on 
the enemy, neither had it been attacked. And what was true of the 6th Infantry 
Brigade was true of all other British troops in France and Flanders. 

Along the front of the 2nd Division the sth Brigade, south of the La 
Bassée Canal, had orders to make only a fire demonstration from Cuinchy, 
i.e., open bursts of rifle and machine-gun fire on the enemy’s trenches opposite. 
North of the canal the 6th Brigade was to attack the enemy at three points. 

The first point of attack was immediately north-east of the Duck’s Bill 
(B.1, B2, A.1 and A.2); the second east and north-east of the Shrine (C.1, 
C.2, D.1 and D.2), and the third east and north-east of White House (E.1, 
E.2, E.3 and E.4). ““No Man’s Land,” from the Duck’s Bill, ran in a north- 
westerly direction along the divisional front, and the distance between the British 
and German trenches varied from seventy to three hundred yards. 

There were to be three assaulting parties, termed the Right, Centre, and 
Left Columns, These three columns were formed (respectively) of the 2nd South 
Staffords, 1st King’s and 1st King’s Royal Rifles. Each battalion furnished 
three companies with two machine guns, and to each column a section of Royal 
Engineers was attached for the purpose of blocking the enemy’s trenches and 
the work of putting the trenches (if captured and held) in a state of defence. 
The 1/sth King’s were to be disposed as follows: Battalion Headquarters and 
half of ‘“‘C’”’ Company as garrison for Pont Fixe and Sidbury defences; half of 
“C” Company with centre column (1st King’s); “A”? Company with right 
column as garrison for covering fire; ‘‘B” and “C” Companies with left column 
as garrison for covering fire. 

_ The objective allotted to the 1st King’s (the centre column) was C.1 to 
D.1 (inclusive), then to push right and left to join up with the flanking columns. 

With the Diary of the 2nd Division G.S. of March, 1915, there is a docu- 
ment headed “‘Note on points to receive attention in connection with the 
Operations,” and it 1s interesting to read from these instructions how warfare 
was gradually approaching that highly technical science it became by the time 
the war was ended. This document began: “Every officer, N.C.O. and man is 
to be instructed in the part he is to play and to understand it thoroughly.” 
Watches were to be synchronised. There were orders as to dress and equipment 
for assaulting troops; the wire-cutters were to be followed by other men carrying 
planks and bridges with which to span the first German trenches. The bayonet 
party (assaulting troops) were to have close behind them the bomb throwers 
and bomb carriers. Special waistcoats for carrying bombs were to be issued by 
the R.E. Parties were to be “‘told off” for attacking and double-blocking 
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trenches to the flanks and communication trenches. “The first assaulting party 
will push past the German fire trenches and attack the second (cover) trenches 
in rear where the Germans will probably be found in their dug-outs.” The 
latter instruction was specially applicable to this attack. 

On the 7th March the ist Battalion relieved the 1st Royal Berks. at 
Givenchy, two platoons of the 1/s5th King’s being attached for duty. The 8th 
was an unusually quiet day. On the 9th a man was killed at the Shrine. On this 
day final orders for the attack were received, but there are no copies either with 
the Battalion or Brigade Diaries. The morning was fine and cold, with a splendid 
drying wind; would it dry up some of the mud in ‘No Man’s Land’? The 
surface of the ground had improved wonderfully in the past few days, but still 
there were those ominous pits full of water out in the dread ground between the 
lines of opposing trenches, and thick, sticky mud lay on all sides. To get across 
“No Man’s Land” in the shortest possible time was an essential thing in the 
attack, and to be held back by heavy, clinging mud which clogged the feet 
increased the chances of being held up. But at all events the 6th Brigade had 
evidently made up its mind to succeed, for at the conclusion of the Head- 
quarters’ Diary for gth March, are these words: “‘After some four months of 
inactive trench warfare the 6th Brigade will once more move forward and 
endeavour to contribute its quota towards bringing the war to a successful 
conclusion.” It is merciful that we cannot see the future, or the vision of the 
years to come might have appalled this diarist, stout-hearted fellow though he 
might have been. 

The 1st King’s were to attack in two columns; the right column, “B” 
Company, under Lieut. Snatt, and the left column, “A”? Company, under Capt. 
Feneran. Jumping-off places were prepared for fifty men, and each company 
was to leave the trenches by sections. 

The German trenches opposite Givenchy were well made and defended 
by numerous machine guns in emplacements. Every point of vantage which 
could be used as a machine-gun post had been utilised by the enemy for this 
purpose. And out in front of his trenches were two, and in some places three, 
rows of ‘‘Chevaux de Frise” bound together and pegged down—a formidable 
obstacle to surmount before reaching the enemy’s parapets. The guns were to 
demolish both the wire entanglements and the front-line trenches, and were 
then to lift off to the second line and communications. The artillery programme 
was as follows: At 7 a.m. the artillery to begin registering on the enemy’s wire; 
at 7.20 a.m. first artillery bombardment; 7.40 a.m. first artillery bombard- 
ment to cease; interval of ten minutes; 7.50 a.m. second artillery bombard- 
ment; 8.5 a.m. artillery bombardment to become intense; 8.10 a.m. artillery 
bombardment lengthens to second German line and flanks, and infantry assault 
begins. 

‘ The morning of the roth was foggy but not sufficiently so to interfere 
with observation. The troops assembled for the attack without difficulty, and 
everything was carried out according to orders and time. 

When, at 7 o'clock, the British guns began registering on the German 
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wire and trenches, the King’s Regiment was ready to attack. In their “jumping- 1st and 1/sth 
off” places the men crouched down behind the parapets, whilst overhead Bes{prs, 
shrapnel shells screamed and tore through the air, bursting with splendid 

precision above the German trenches, though at that hour the latter were scarcely 


discernible, for a ground mist hung over the battlefield-to-be: 


‘Dull broke the famous morn of Neuve Chapelle, 

Mists wrapped Givenchy like a dead man’s shroud, 
Fierce shooting flames as from some hidden hell 

Gleamed where the cannon’s voice spoke hoarse and loud. 
Now, Liverpool! get ready for the fray. 

Hark! ‘Come on boys!’ the young lieutenant calls, 
Now strike for England, let none fear to-day, 

Cheers for the brave and fame for him who falls!" 


The hands of the watches touched 8.10 a.m. At once there was a cheer 
and a rush as “A” and “B” Companies of the 1st King’s and the assaulting 
columns of the flanking units, accompanied by the bridge-carriers, charged 
towards the enemy’s trenches. Lieut.-Colonel Carter of the King’s led his 
own battalion, for in those days General Headquarters had not forbidden 
commanding officers to expose themselves by leading their men personally; 
later, Commanding Officers were ordered not to go into the front of the attack, 
but to remain with Battalion Headquarters staff in a dug-out, a wise precaution, 
for the loss of a commanding officer was a serious matter for a battalion. 
Company commanders and subalterns could be replaced quickly, but not 
Commanding Officers. 

Scarcely had the advance begun, however, than Colonel Carter fell, 
seriously wounded by a bullet in his right shoulder, and, refusing to be carried 
back, he crawled into a shell-hole, from whence he continued to direct the 
operations. 

The right column—‘B” Company—under Lieut. P. C. Snatt (one of the 
few officers who, having gone out with the battalion in August, 1914, remained 
with it), came at once under heavy machine-gun and rifle-fire as it left the 
trenches. The second and third platoons of this company tried to bear away 
to the right, but the whole area was swept by a murderous storm of bullets, 
and the foremost man did not advance more than 150 yards: in this part of 
the line the German trenches were approximately 300 yards from the point 
of attack. Lieut. Snatt fell, shot through the leg, but managed to crawl back. 
All the remaining officers of ““B’? Company had been either killed or wounded, 
and, although the men, encouraged by their N.C.O.’S, tried again and again 
to get on, nothing could withstand that terrible hail of bullets. The survivors 
of “B,”’ therefore, crawled into shell-holes and took cover in whatever way 
possible. 

The left column—‘‘A” Company—under Capt. F. E. Feneran (who 


1Rev. R. G. Bell, rgr5. 
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also went out with the battalion in August, 1914), attacked along the south- 
east side of the orchard, and had about 100 yards to go, “No Man’s Land” 
not being as wide in this part of the line. With superb gallantry, No. 3 Platoon, 
under Lieut. P. M. Young, advanced. The first two sections of the platoon 
succeeded in reaching the German wire entanglements, only to find them 
intact; they had in no way been cut by the guns. Not a man of these two 
sections survived, all were shot down as they were making frantic efforts to 
get through or over the wire. How he succeeded is not recorded, but Lieut. 
Young somehow got across the wire and was killed on the enemy’s parapet. 
The second two sections of No. 3 Platoon, coming on close behind the leading 
sections, shared the same fate, only one man succeeding in crawling back 
unwounded. 

In the same formation, No. 1 Platoon, under Second-Lieut. T. H. Madden, 
then went forward. A few men of this platoon got to within a short distance of 
the German wire; the remainder were shot down soon after leaving the trench. 
Lieut. Madden was killed right up under the wire. Only five men of No. 1 
Platoon returned. 

A third platoon then essayed what the other two had so bravely failed to 
do. Commanded by Lieut. Miller, this platoon went forward in a similar 
formation, several men being hit almost immediately. But, in order to avoid 
loss of life, and, seeing that an attempt to take the German trenches by a frontal 
attack was useless, Lieut. Miller succeeded in taking his men into a German 
communication trench leading, at an angle, to the enemy’s main trench. There 
were only a few Germans in this trench and they retired rapidly, but at the 
junction of the communication trench and the main trench, a machine gun was 
in position and it was necessary to form a block. Before this could be carried out, 
however, the enemy began to pour down the trench from the main trench. 
Using his rifle as a club, Lieut. Miller attacked the foremost German furiously. 
The trench was so narrow that only one man could attack at a time and this 
hampered the Germans. Wielding his rifle with great effect the young officer 
gradually drove the enemy back. His rifle broke. He seized another; that also 
was smashed in his hands. He then snatched up a spade and fought the enemy 
with that. All the while behind him, his men (or all that were left of them, 
about twenty) had been tearing down the parapet of the trench to form a barrt- 
cade. When this was completed, Lieut. Miller, who had, in the meantime, 
received a wound in the leg, made a final effort, drove the Germans back and 
climbed back over the barricade to his own men. For over an hour the little party 
maintained themselves in this trench until at last, shelled by their own guns 
and under fire from the Germans, these very gallant men, with their young 
officer, were forced to evacuate it and get back to their own lines. With only 
the loss of three men wounded, Lieut. Miller and his men reached their own 
trenches in safety. 

The Commander of ‘A’? Company (Capt. Feneran), who had gone forward 
with the first section of the second platoon, was shot dead after he had advanced 
only about twenty yards. 
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The attack had failed owing, chiefly, to the uncut wire. We had not then rst and 1/sth 
learned that barbed-wire entanglements took many hours of bombardment Paayons, 
before gaps could be blown in them sufficiently wide to allow the passage of 
troops. But what a glorious failure it was! One N.C.O.—Company Sergt.-Major 
Jones—seemed to bear a charmed life. For fully five minutes, with bullets 
whistling all around him, this gallant fellow hacked at the wire entanglements, 
returning without a single wound. Lieut. Miller’s clothes were riddled with 
bullets, but he came through without serious injury. 

Artillery observers from their “‘O.P.’s,” spoke of the thrill they received 
as they saw the King’s men go forward as steadily as if on an Aldershot parade 
ground. They were superb examples of a “pakka’’ British line regiment. One 
subaltern (Lieut. H. M. T. Webb), as he lay dying, was heard to call out to 
his men, ‘“‘Come on the King’s!”’ and, as another officer of the battalion writing 
home from France said: “He will not be forgotten by the old Regiment ever.” 
No! for he and his gallant comrades had gained immortality: 

‘Their name liveth for evermore.” 

From the standpoint of an attack, i.e., judged solely on that account, it 
was a failure, but the strategic results of that brave attempt were far-reaching. 
It did prevent the Germans sending reinforcements to the main operations at 
Neuve Chapelle. General Fanshawe himself, after the attack, said that it pinned 
the enemy to his ground and made things easier for the First Army in the main 
operations north of Givenchy. 

When all the survivors of the first assault had been collected in their 
original trenches, and the companies had been reformed, a second assault was 
ordered. But it did not take place, the wire entanglements being absolutely 
uncut and impassable. 

Just before midnight on 1oth the Irish Guards arrived to relieve the Ist 
King’s, who then moved back into Brigade Reserve. 

Casualties of the 1st Battalion in this offensive were 6 officers killed and 
3 wounded, and in other ranks, 45 killed, 112 wounded and 62 missing— 
total, 9 officers and 219 other ranks. 

The 1/5th Battalion records the holding attack at Givenchyon roth March 
as “our baptism of fire, and all ranks behaved as we expected would be the case, 
showing the utmost calmness under a very heavy fire and an absolute disregard 
of personal danger.” 

The behaviour of “B’’ and “‘D’? Companies, who were attached to the 
Ist King’s Royal Rifles, was especially commended by the Commanding 
Officer of the latter battalion, and when, after their vain but equally gallant 
attempt, the Rifles were withdrawn from the front line, the two companies of 
Liverpool Territorials held the front-line trenches with a company of Rifles in 
support. 


22nd April 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE BATTLES OF YPRES, 1915 
(I) THE GAS ATTACK: BATTLE OF GRAVENSTAFEL RIDGE: 22np-23n0 APRIL 


ROM the coming of wild flowers in the fields and hedgerows behind 
the front line, and the nervous chirping of young birds, men knew 
that the dreadful winter of 1914-1915 had passed away and that spring 
was nigh. The days were getting warmer, the mud a little less evident, 
whilst even the water-logged trenches and shell-holes were gradually drying 
up. The wind was less piercing and had indeed taken on a comforting warmth. 

It was the evening of the 22nd April, the close of a typical spring day. 
Over the Ypres Salient and across “‘No Man’s Land,” a slight breeze was blow- 
ing from the direction of the German trenches. 

The Salient at this period was held by British Canadian and French troops, 
disposed approximately from right to left as follows: the 5th Division from 
the Ypres—Comines Canal to Hill 60 (captured by the sth Division between 
17th and 22nd April); 27th Division from the left of the sth Division 
through Veldhoek thence to a point just west of Becelaere (east of Polygon 
Wood), where it joined up with the right of the 28th Division, the latter 
carrying the line to east of Zonnebeke. At Zonnebeke the left of the 28th 
Division was in touch with the right of the Canadian Division, the Canadian 
line extending to the Poelcappelle—St. Julien road, whence French troops carried 
their front through Langemarck to Steenstraate. 

For several days the now-almost ruined city of Ypres and the whole of the 
Salient as far south as (and including) Hill 60, had been deluged with shell of 
every calibre. Quantities of the great 42 C.M. shells had been fired into Ypres, 
creating still more havoc where desolation already reigned. The Battalion 
Diaries of all units in the Salient at this time contain daily records of killed and 
wounded. 

On this particular evening (22nd April), artillery and aeroplane observers 
saw with astonishment what appeared to be a dense greyish-green cloud floating 
from east to west across “‘No Man’s Land,”’ from the German trenches between 
Langemarck and Bixschoote, towards the line held by French troops, most of 
whom were Turcos. Along the front of the British and Canadian Divisions 
the roar of the opposing guns and smoke from bursting shells hung about the 
trenches and over the dread space between the two lines. 

A little later, as the gathering darkness was falling over the Salient, the 
significance of that greyish-green cloud became terribly apparent. Out of the 
gloom of the evening there suddenly appeared upon the Poelcappelle—-Lange- 
marck road, a terrified crowd of Turcos, coughing, gasping, and tearing at 
their throats as they stumbled blindly along back towards the Yser Canal. 
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Hundreds of the poor fellows had been thrown into a comatose or dying con- 
dition; the trenches, communication trenches and the area behind their forward 
positions were a ghastly sight. Everywhere there lay writhing and tortured 
men in the direst agony, vomiting and clutching the ground in the last agonies 
of a violent death. Transport horses and gun teams galloped madly back by 
road or across country, bent only upon getting away from that awful area of 
death. 

The greyish-green cloud was poisonous gas projected from special 
cylinders installed in the German trenches for emitting the asphyxiating fumes, 
while the breeze carried the virulent clouds across ‘‘No Man’s Land’’ to the 
opposing trenches. 

‘“The effect of these poisonous gases,” said Sir John French in his despatch 
dealing with the first German Gas Attack, “was so virulent as torender the whole 
of the line held by the French Division... incapable of any action at all. It 
was at first impossible for anyone to realise what had actually happened. The 
smoke and fumes hid everything from sight ...and within an hour the whole 
‘igre (held by the French from the Poelcappelle road to Steenstraate) had to 

e abandoned, together with about fifty guns.” 

The enforced retirement of the French uncovered the left flank of the 
Canadian Division, and the Canadians were in danger of being cut off, indeed 
the whole British front east of Ypres was laid bare by the dastardly use of gas. 
But with magnificent tenacity and a courage not to be measured in mere words, 
the Canadians held their ground in spite of the danger to which they were 
exposed. They were supported with great promptitude by the reserves of the 
British divisions holding the Salient and by troops who had been resting in 
billets behind the front line; other troops were rushed up to Ypres, and through- 
out the night 22nd/23rd, the enemy’s violent attacks were not only repulsed, 
but effective counter-attacks were made, until at length, touch was obtained 
with the French right and a new front line was established. 

In the series of battles, now known officially as the Battles of Ypres, 
1915 (Gravenstafel Ridge, St. Julien, Frezenberg Ridge and Bellewaarde 
Ridge), three battalions of the King’s Regiment (Liverpool) were engaged 
either at close quarters with the enemy or else in necessary tasks, such as carrying 
parties, supports or reserves. These three were the 4th, 1/6th and 1/1oth 
Battalions. The 1/6th and 1/r1oth Battalions were concerned in the first battle 
—Gravenstafel Ridge. 

We last heard of the 1/6th King’s on the roth March, the battalion at that 
date being nominally quartered in the Cavalry Barracks of the doomed city— 
Ypres. But actually the battalion was undergoing training in trench warfare, 
and for this purpose companies were attached to troops in the firing line, 
relieving each other. The 1/6th King’s, it will be remembered, formed part of 
the 15th Infantry Brigade of the sth Division which held the southern flank 
of the Ypres Salient. 

First impressions cling longest, and there are probably many King’s men 
who still remember the horrible nightmare of those early reliefs in the trenches 
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east of Ypres when trench warfare was yet in its infancy. This is how a Company 
Commander of the 1/6th Battalion described the first time he went up to the 
support trenches behind the front line: “Imagine the company, in Indian file, 
feeling its way in the pitch dark, burdened with ammunition boxes and stores, 
in addition to pack, goatskin coat and rifle, stumbling into shell-holes, checking 
at every ditch and hedge and running to catch up between, bogged in mud like 
treacle, with guides ignorant of the way and an utter uncertainty of what lay 
before. Now and then the flash of a bursting shell or the flare of a star-light 
would show up a ruined farm house and the great shell-holes on every side, 
filled to the brim with slimy water. Presently bullets begin to whistle, and one 
can hear their flick into the mud. A man is hit—there is a call for the stretcher- 
bearers. Never mind, press on, it is worse than useless to halt. Another is hit, 
then another. At length, it seems ages (it is, in fact, hours), we see before us, 
in a low rise among some splintered trees, a few lights, apparently coming 
from burrows in the earth facing towards us. Weary beyond description and 
dripping with sweat, we are told off in small parties to each of these burrows 
which constitute the shelters of the supports, and are but a few yards behind 
the front line. The rifle and machine-gun fire is incessant—the bullets make 
loud cracks as they strike the trees overhead. The firing goes on all night and 
increases in intensity just before dawn. The burrows, damp and evil-smelling 
as they are, seem to afford security, which they do not really possess.”’ 

The company next went into the front line: “At that period the trenches... 
were not continuous and had been dug just where the opposing forces had faced 
each other in their attempted outflanking movements to the northwards. They 
were, on each side, filled with men shoulder to shoulder, and it was possible 
from a spot along a hedge to the rear of the International Trench to look down 
the two lines towards the Bluff and to see, on the one side, the long rows of 
German helmets and on the other the flat caps of the English. This so-called 
International Trench was curious as showing the close nature of the fighting. 
It was an advanced trench. The Germans held one half and the English the 
other, with only a single sand-bag block between them. One of our officers, 
wishing to satisfy his curiosity, raised himself by his hands and looked over 
the block. By coincidence a German officer did the same at that moment, and 
the two, in astonishment, glared into each other’s faces.” 

Every day the Battalion Diary of the 1/6th contains numbers of casualties, 
and on the 13th, Capt. W. S. Montgomery was wounded, dying a few hours 
later from his wounds. Until the 16th March, the battalion went through the 
kind of life just described, in the support and front-line trenches, or supplied 
working and carrying parties, but on that date the battalion was relieved and 
moved to rest billets in Busseboom. On the 21st the 15th Brigade moved to 
Ypres and took over trenches from the 9th Brigade, the 1/6th Battalion relieving 
the 1/1oth Battalion (Liverpool Scottish) of the Regiment then serving with 
the 3rd Division. But for the remainder of March there is little to record with 
the exception of a stirring incident of rescue which took place on the 3oth. 
About 2 p.m. Brigade Headquarters reported that a wounded man of the 
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R.E. lay out on the railway in the neighbourhood of Zillebeke Arret, and asked 
Lieut.-Colonel Davison (the Commanding Officer) to try to get him in. Eight 
riflemen—Slack, Weir, Caffle, Lancaster, Crafter, Phillips, Broster and Dods- 
worth—were sent off to bring the wounded sapper in. They had hardly got out 
in the open when Crafter and Lancaster were wounded, but with great resource 
and courage, Broster, assisted by Dodsworth, succeeded in getting them in. 
Riflemen Phillips, Caffe and Weir, under heavy fire, then reached the sapper 
and rescued him, bringing him safely back. Phillips is mentioned in the 
Battalion Diary for showing “especial initiative and coolness.”? 

When the sth Division attacked Hill 60 on the 17th April, the 1/6th 
King’s were in Ypres in reserve. The battalion occupied the casemates, no 
sinecure, as on 19th three other ranks were killed and nine wounded. On the 
20th the battalion moved to dug-outs in the railway embankment near Brigade 
Headquarters, where all men were employed on carrying duties for the Bedfords. 
That night Second-Lieut. Rome was wounded. On the 21st carrying again 
occupied the battalion, with the result that two other ranks were killed and 
twenty-one wounded. During the Battle of Gravenstafel Ridge, the battalion 
took no part in the actual fighting, but, both on 22nd and 23rd April, carried 
up ammunition and stores for the troops holding the front line. The 5th 
Division, being on the southern flank of the Salient, neither attacked, nor was 
attacked by, the enemy. 

The 1/1oth (Liverpool Scottish) Battalion of the Regiment, although 
outside the area of the gas attack and the Battle of Gravenstafel Ridge, were, 
however, near enough to make special precautions necessary, and the Battalion 
Diary records: “‘On the occasion of the enemy using poisonous gases on the 22nd 
inst. in the north, the fumes could be detected in our trenches and in Voorme- 
zeele. The men in the trenches complained of a smarting and watering of the 
eyes. Ypres was shelled for days on end with very heavy shells, and the noise 
of them was heard clearly by all ranks. The town must have been knocked into 
ruins and great fires were seen every now and then.” 

Since the gth Brigade (3rd Division) had relieved the 13th Brigade 
(sth Division) in the trenches in the Zillebeke area, south-east of Ypres, the 
Liverpool Scottish had passed a strenuous existence. The battalion took over a 
front-line sub-sector, companies relieving each other every forty-eight hours, the 
relieved men returning either to dug-outs in support or to the barracks in Ypres. 
On the 12th March, at 4.30 in the afternoon, the enemy exploded a series of 
mines on the immediate left of the Liverpool Scottish. A length of trench, 
about forty yards long, held by the Royal Scots Fusiliers, was badly damaged 
but the enemy made no infantry attack, and during the night a new trench was 
dug in reat of the old one. On this occasion the Officer Commanding, R.S.F., 
forwarded a report to Brigade Headquarters in which he expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the steadiness and resource of all ranks of the 1/1oth King’s. 

At 5 a.m. on the 15th, Private S. C. Gibson, of the Engineering Section, 


1Both Phillips and Broster were awarded the D.C.M. for their gallantry in this affair. 
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went out in front of the trenches and brought in a lance-corporal of his section 
who had been fatally wounded whilst putting out wire entanglements fifteen 
yards in front of the trenches. 

The 15th Brigade relieved the 9th on the 21st March, and the former 
marched back to huts near Vlamertinghe. This tour cost the 1/1oth Battalion 
fourteen other ranks killed and forty-two wounded. One more tour in the 
trenches which began on 26th March, and then, on 4th April, the 9th Brigade 
was relieved by the 85th Brigade, the former receiving orders to return to the 
3rd Division. 

The 9th Brigade, on relief, marched off to the Dickebusch area (then 
occupied by the 3rd Division), “B’’ and “‘D’’ Companies of the Liverpool 
Scottish relieving the Wiltshires of the 7th Brigade in trenches Q.2 and Q.3 
covering St. Eloi. On the 7th Lieut.-Colonel Davidson was sent into hospital 
suffering from influenza and Major Thin took over command of the pales 

The night of 14th April was noisy to say the least of it. At about 11 p.m. 
the enemy suddenly opened rapid fire on the front-line trenches held by the 
King’s men. The storm of rifle bullets was followed almost immediately by 
heavy shelling with ‘“whizz-bangs.” “C’” Company of the 1/1oth, with a - 
platoon of “A,” held Q.2, the remainder of “A’’ holding Q.3. Whilst the shelling 
was in progress the enemy fired a mine on the left of Q.1, an advanced trench 
which ran from St. Eloi in front of, and covering about 100 yards of, Q.2. 
This trench was held by the Northumberland Fusiliers, many of whom, poor 
fellows, were buried in the debris. Other were killed outright, and generally 
there was confusion, many of those who were not actually blown up being 
stunned or dazej by the concussion. 

A gallant signaller of the 1/1oth, with great presence of mind, immediately 
sent back the S.O.S. call to the Divisional artillery, who promptly shelled the 
hostile trenches very heavily and accurately, preventing an infantry attack. 
Hardly, however, had the message got through when the wires were cut and 
all communication by telephone was destroyed between Q.2 and Q.3 and 
between Q.2 and Headquarters. But another equally gallant signaller, at great 
risk to himself as hostile shell-fire was at that moment particularly heavy, got 
out of the trench he was in and by lamp flashed back the S.O.S. A party of 
Fusiliers who had been blown out of Q.1 came running into Q.2 and asked for 
assistance. Capt. McKinnell and fifteen men, with spades, followed by all 
available stretcher-bearers and first-aid men, rushed off to Q.1 where those 
who had been buried were dug out and the wounded carried to a ruined cottage 
near by. The enemy had apparently got the range of this cottage and 
during the whole of the time the wounded men were being attended to 
and their wounds dressed, kept the place under an infernal shower of bombs 
and grenades. Nevertheless, Lance-corporal C. Elliott and Privates D. Carr and 
A. Jones, of the Liverpool Scottish, stuck to their job and rendered first aid to 
the wounded men of the Fusiliers. Not only the Commanding Officer of the 
1st Northumberland Fusiliers sent grateful thanks to the King’s men for their 
services, but the Commanding Officer of the 1/1oth made the following entry 
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in the Battalion Diary: ““The Commanding Officer wishes to put on record 1/roth Battalion 
the good work done by the men in the trenches during the night of 14th inst., 
when the mine exploded . . . The thirty men, stretcher-bearers, first-aid men and 
signallers who were called on, responded magnificently, and their services will 
always be remembered in the history of the battalion.” 

Life in this part of the line was purgatory. The enemy’s guns were seldom 
silent, and he daily plastered the trenches of the King’s men, sometimes with 
“Crumps,” at other times with ‘“‘whizz-bangs.” On the 16th, Second-Lieut. 
V. B. Leitch was fatally wounded, and three N.C.O.’s and men killed and 
wounded by a direct hit on a machine-gun post in Q.2. 

The next item of interest was the effect of the gas attack (already men- 2and April 
tioned) on 22nd April. There is also an entry in the Diary which shows that 
early the 1/roth realised that life behind the front line and the supposed 
“rest” billets was a snare and a delusion: “Very many working parties were 
out every night, and the men came to look upon their spell in the trenches as a 
relief!” 

(II) THE BATTLE OF ST. JULIEN: 247TH APRIL-47ruH MAY 

Early on the morning of 23rd April, Sir John French visited General Foch 23rd April 
and was told by the latter that it was his intention to make good the original 
line and regain the trenches which the French Turcos had lost. He asked 
Sir John to hold on to his present position, assuring the British Commander- 
in-Chief that the original line would be re-established in a few days. This Sir 
John agreed to do, but stipulated that if the position was not re-established 
within a reasonable time, he could not allow his troops to remain in so 
exposed a position as that which the action of the previous twenty-four hours 
had compelled them to occupy. 

The situation east of the Ypres Canal—the Yser—was indeed critical. 
Troops in reserve were hurried forward and flung into the line wherever they 
were needed most. Divisions and brigades became disorganised, split up and 
intermingled; the great thing was to maintain the line. One Brigadier alone 
controlled parts of battalions from six different divisions. 
_ . Amongst the troops ordered up to Ypres was the Lahore Division, then 
in the Vieille Chapelle area, south-west of Armentiéres, the Sirhind Brigade 
(containing the 4th King’s Regiment) being then in reserve billeted in Calonne. 4th Battalion 

From the roth to 23rd April, the 4th Battalion remained billeted in 
Calonne, training hard and practising the attack. But on the latter date a move 
was made to Vieille Chapelle, where the Sirhind Brigade was due to relieve the 
Garhwal Brigade of the Meerut Division. Orders had, however, been received 
for the Lahore Division to move up to Ypres, and on the 24th the Sirhind Brigade ath Apri 
marched to Berthen via Estaires, Neuf Berquin, Vieux Berquin, Outtersteene 
and Meteren. The brigade reached Berthen late that night, but early next 
morning was again on the road to Ouderdom, where “hutments” were occupied 
until the morning of 26th. 

The other two brigades of the Lahore Division, .e., Jullundur and Feroze- 
pore, were already in the line, the former in the fields near Wieltje, with the 
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Ferozepore Brigade on the left. The Sirhind Brigade, pushing on through 
Viamertinghe and Ypres, took up reserve positions south-east of St. Jean. 
While marching through Ypres and along the St. Jean road, the troops were 
shelled heavily, and Second-Lieut. F. S. Lydden (Indian Army), attached to 
the 4th King’s, was wounded, dying of his wounds the next day. Another 
officer—Second-Lieut. L. C. Soden—was also wounded, while the losses in 
other ranks were ten killed and wounded. 

About § p.m. that evening the King’s moved to La Brique and bivouacked. 
Here several uncomfortable hours were spent until 3 a.m. on 27th, when the bat- 
talion again moved forward to a line of trenches in fields north-east of St. Jean. 

On the previous day the Jullundur and Ferozepore Brigades, in con- 
junction with troops on the right, had succeeded in pushing the enemy back 
some little distance towards the north, but again the continual employment of 
asphyxiating gas by the enemy made further progress impossible. A gallant 
attack by Northumbrian troops on St. Julien succeeded for a time in occupying 
the southern portion of that village, but they were driven out by gas and fell 
back to a line a short distance southwards. On the south-eastern side of the 
Salient no attacks were made by, or on, the enemy, though hostile artillery fire 
was extremely heavy and casualties were severe. 

On the 27th April, at 3 a.m., the Sirhind Brigade took over the front line 
from the Jullundur and Ferozepore Brigades, the latter withdrawing to La 
Brique. The line held by the foremost unit (H.L.I.) of the Sirhind Brigade was 
on the right of Turco Farm, then the right of the French line. Only one com- 
pany of the H.L.I. held the forward trenches, which were about 100 yards 
from, and parallel with, the German line. ‘Three more companies were in 
support with the 1 sth Sikhs on their left, and about 300 yards behind the sup- 
ports were the remaining units of the Brigade, i.e., 4th King’s Regiment, 
1/1st and 1/4th Gurkhas. 

Orders had been received that at 1.30 p.m. on 27th, the French Moroccans, 
on the left of the Lahore Division, would attack the enemy. At 12.30 p.m. the 
artillery bombardment was to begin, when the Ferozepore Brigade (then lying 
in hastily-prepared trenches between La Brique and St. Jean) would at once 
move forward so as to arrive in line with (and on the right of) the Sirhind Brigade 
at 1.15 ray at which time the guns would lift to the enemy’s second line. 

Of the Sirhind Brigade the 1/4th Gurkhas, on the right, and the 1/Ist 
Gurkhas, on the left, were to launch the attack; the 4th King’s Regiment 
supported the 1/4th Gurkhas and the H.L.I., and Sikhs the 1/1st Gurkhas. 

As soon as the bombardment started the Brigadier of the Sirhind Brigade, 
fearing to lose the artillery support by waiting for the Ferozepore Brigade, 
ordered his troops to advance. As the gallant fellows ascended the ridge and 
advanced across it, severe frontal cross-fire from rifles and machine guns and 
enfilade fire swept their ranks. Every likely spot over which the attackers would 
advance had been accurately registered by the enemy’s guns; hedges and 
ditches likely to afford cover had been marked down, and here the storm of 
shell and bullets was heaviest. 
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Three British officers and about thirty men of the 1/4th Gurkhas succeeded 
in reaching a large farm at the bottom of the slope, where they held on under 
a galling fire, but it was about 4 p.m. before the remainder of the battalion 
joined them. At that hour, seeing that the Gurkhas were held up, Lieut.-Colonel 
J. W. Allen, commanding 4th King’s Regiment, decided to reinforce them. 
“The King’s, splendidly led by their officers, advanced by short rushes, with 
the enemy pumping lead into them and men falling in heaps. A number, under 
Major E. M. Beall, succeeded in getting to within two hundred yards of the 
enemy’s line, but it was evident that the wire in front of the German trench 
was untouched, and it was impossible to push on further. This spirited dash 
enabled a number of the 1/4th Gurkhas to join the small party which was 
holding on to the farm. 

“The 4th King’s had not been long in showing their quality, for the 
battalion had only landed in France during the preceding month and had 
already been present at Neuve Chapelle.’” 

The story of this attack in the Battalion Diary of the 4th King’s is not 
illuminating. It merely states that “‘at 12 noon the battalion formed up for the 
attack and assaulted the German positions, in support of 1/4th Gurkha Rifles. 
The battalion suffered severely, losing Second-Lieut. R. A. Lloyd, killed, 
Capt. A. H. Coltart, Second-Lieuts. Jackson, Malby, Briggs, Simmance, 
Reid, Mapplebeck, and M. S. Conkey slightly wounded (fit for duty). Approxi- 
mately 374 other ranks killed, wounded and missing. The battalion moved 
back to morning billets at dusk and remained there for the night.” 

Into all the details of attacks by other battalions it is impossible to go, 
but throughout that critical period the gallantry shown by all ranks was splendid, 
and will ever remain a memorial to those brave men who resisted the terrible 
onslaught of those first treacherous gas attacks. 

Throughout the 28th, 29th and 3oth April, the 4th King’s remained 
“standing to” in support of the French, who were attacking Hill 29. On ist 
May the Sirhind Brigade again (in conjunction with the French) attacked 
Hill 29 at 3 p.m., but the result was the same as on 27th April. The 4th King’s 
supported the 1/1st Gurkhas, returning to bivouacs in the fields, where at 
midnight the 2nd Royal Warwicks arrived to relieve the battalion. The Sirhind 
Brigade then set out to march back to Ouderdom, via Wieltje, and south of 
Ypres. At 5.30 a.m. the King’s marched into Ouderdom and rested in hut- 
ments. On the night of 4th the brigade again took the road back to Calonne, 
arriving at 3.45 a.m. on 5th May. 

The last attack of 1st May had cost the 4th King’s one officer (Capt. D. A. 
Lumsden) killed, and two officers (Major E. M. Beall and Second-Lieut. 
P. R. F. Mason) wounded, and approximately forty-three other ranks killed 
and wounded. 

The 1/10th Battalion (Liverpool Scottish) took no part in this battle, but 
on the 26th May were in the St. Eloi sector, in and out of trenches Q.2 and Q.3. 


1“The Indian Corps in France,” Merewether and Smith. At Neuve Chapelle the 4th King’s 
took no part in the actual fighting, vide previous mention. 
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The 1/6th King’s, however, became involved with the enemy on sth 
May, under the following circumstances. Since the 23rd April, the battalion 
had been largely employed on carrying parties, but on 4th May was relieved at 
g p.m. and marched back into Divisional Reserve, the move being completed 
by 6.30 a.m. on sth. 

At 9.30 a.m., however, orders were received by the battalion to move up 
to 1sth Brigade Headquarters. By companies the 1/6th marched off at 
10.15 a.m. “A”? Company, immediately on arrival at Brigade Headquarters, 
was ordered to report to the Officer Commanding, Cheshires, in the railway 
cutting just west of Hill 60. ““B’”’ Company received orders to take up a position 
astride the railway near Gangers Hut, north-west of Hill 60.2 ““C’? Company 
was personally ordered by the Brigadier to move to Zillebeke village via Etang 
de Zillebeke, and to attack in the direction of Trench 42 with the Zillebeke— 
Klein Zillebeke road as centre. At 2.20 p.m. the Commanding Officer (Lieut.- 
Colonel H. Davison), received orders for Battalion Headquarters and “D” 
Company to move to the south-west end of Etang de Zillebeke and take cover 
in the Burrow Pit. Finally, at 4.20 p.m., the Commanding Officer received 
notification that ““B’”” Company had also been moved up to Larchwood (I.29.c) 
to come under the orders of the Officer Commanding, Cheshires. 

The full story of what happened to the 1/6th on this occasion 1s told, not 
as a whole, in the Battalion Diary, but as separate reports by Company Com- 
manders and contained in the appendices. 

The appendices contain also a précis of these reports written by the 
Commanding Officer, but compared with the narratives of the Company 
Commanders it is far less interesting, and both from an historical as well as 
from an instructional point of view,® the narratives are given in full: 

“A” Company (Capt. B. H. Wedgwood). ‘‘The battalion, having received 
orders to proceed from Rest Camp and report at Brigade Headquarters, 1 5th 
Brigade, on arrival at this point ‘A’ Company were ordered to make their way 
to the Davidson Dug-out, railway cutting, and obtain orders from the Com- 
manding Officer, Cheshire Regiment. The Company Commander was informed 
that the enemy, having gassed the whole line of the 15th Brigade, were in 
possession of Hill 60, Trench 45, and possibly parts of Trench 4o. 
| “Orders were given that platoon commanders were to bring their platoons 


10On the rst May the Germans, by the aid of gas, made a desperate effort to recapture Hill 60, 
but were magnificently repulsed by the 1st Dorsets, who had 300 gas cases. ““D’’ Company of 1/6th 
were at once sent to the Dorsets, who were very weak in numbers. Next day the 1st Devons took over the 
Hill, and the Dorsets and ““D” Company of 1/6th remained in the railway cutting. On the night of 
4th/sth May, the 2nd Battalion West Riding Regiment, after a few days’ rest for re-equipping and 
receiving drafts, came and took over the Hill, about 800/1,000 strong. The Devons and ‘‘D” Company 
of 1/6th were then relieved. Only a few hours afterwards the Germans made another attack on the 
Hill, with gas, and this time they captured it—it was not recovered again till 1917. 


*Expressed in co-ordinates as 1.28.B. 


ST ’hese reports are of historical interest to the 1/6th Battalion. From an instructional point of view 
it 1s interesting to see how reports of actions were submitted by Company Commanders in the field 
during the Great War. 
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at intervals of five to ten minutes on whatever route was chosen by the Company 1 /6th Battalion 
Commander; that the company was to press on at all speed and all costs, not 5° ™*” 
waiting for wounded, and that the destination was the Davidson Dug-out, where 
reinforcements were probably urgently needed. 

“The company moved offat about 12.15 p.m. and started along the north side 
of the railway line which runs from Ypres past the Brigade (1 5th) Headquarters 
to Hill 60. A fairly heavy shrapnel fire was directed on this line, but as the effect 
was very local the company was able to proceed in safety. On arrival of the 
head of the column at Zillebeke Station, the railway line appeared to be more 
unsafe as shrapnel was bursting on the line and ‘whizz-bangs’ were flying 
across more frequently, also the curve brings the line in full view of Hill 60 and 
is flanked by Trench 45. 

“The Company was halted under shelter of the embankment at Zillebeke 
Station and rested. Nos. 1 and 2 Platoons were then turned about and filed 
across the open towards the embankment of Zillebeke Tank, where they found 
shelter and were able to make their way under cover to the outskirts of Zillebeke 
village. Nos. 3 and 4 Platoons, led by Capt. Turner, carried out a similar 
movement at an interval of some fifteen minutes, and the whole company reached 
this spot without casualties. 

‘From this point Nos. 1 and 2 Platoons made their way by the route 
originally ordered by the battalion in marching from and to the Davidson 
Dug-out previous to the capture of Hill 60. After crossing the plank bridge 
and sheltering from view behind a hedge, it became necessary to cross the open 
and make for the cutting at the point where the Gangers Hut is situated. 

“For this 200 yards the two platoons were subjected to a very heavy 
machine-gun fire, and Company Sergt.-Major Beechey was badly wounded, 
twelve more riflemen were wounded and two killed. Considering that this line 
was only 400 yards from Trench 45 and in view of Trench 40 and Hill 60, 
from each of which a heavy fire was directed, the casualties do not appear 
excessive. The two platoons were placed in shelters in the railway cutting and 
a number of R.A.M.C. men were informed that we had left wounded in the 
field. Later on Capt. Turner, with Nos. 3 and 4 Platoons, made his way into 
Zillebeke village and chose a line more concealed from view of Trench 45, but 
when it was necessary to cross the open it was nearer to the enemy. At this time 
Lieut. Stenhouse went out to try and find a safer road of approach and was 
wounded. 

“Captain Turner was obliged to go out himself in order to find a safe 
means of approach and, calling for volunteers to help him, Rifleman Hart at 
Once responded and showed great coolness under heavy fire. 

“Nos. 3 and 4 Platoons suffered about the same casualties as Nos. 1 and 2, 
and finally reported at the Davidson Dug-out. On arrival at this place, the 
Headquarters of the 1st Cheshire Regiment, with written orders from the 
brigade to the Commanding Officer, it was found that this officer had, most 
eukahnanie just received a mortal wound whilst making his dispositions for 
an attack. ‘A’ Company received orders to proceed to Trench 42A in support 
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of Trenches 39 and 40, which were partly held by Cheshires and K.O.S.B.’s. 
No information was available of exactly what trenches were held by Germans, 
but Hill 60 and Trench 45 and part of 40 were known to be in their possession. 
Whilst placing the men in different trenches and dug-outs, and whilst a platoon 
of the Cheshires was making its way beyond 42, Sergt. Cavanagh was 
wounded and also one of the Cheshires, in what appeared to be absolutely 
dead ground just behind the centre of Trench 42A. 

“Later on it transpired that these casualties were inflicted by a party of 
the enemy who had penetrated a part of 42A and down to the edge of the 
Larch plantation, and no doubt this party was responsible for the death of the 
Commanding Officer of the Cheshires. ‘ 

“Immediately in front of 42A was a little belt of flowering weeds which 
excluded all field of fire beyond about fifteen yards, and it was unfortunate that 
it was not brought to the notice of the Company Commander before late in the 
evening, that this party had been observed and had retired to this cover. Word 
was passed along the line that the Devons on our left had been forced to retire 
and that a large party of Germans had broken through. This news was reported 
to the Officer Commanding, Cheshires, and we had orders to hold on to our 
position at all costs. The company, therefore, had orders to ‘stand to’ with 
bayonets fixed and magazines charged. 

“About 7 p.m. troops were observed on our left making their way to our 
rear, and on sending to intercept and question them, they turned out to be 
‘C’ Company, 6th Liverpools, who had made their way across country and 
reinforced our position. The earlier stages of their advance had been plainly 
visible to us. Lieut. Ronald reported on his arrival that a small party of the 
enemy had fired on them from the scrub just in front of our trenches with a 
machine gun. Lieut. Ronald, who alone knew these support trenches, took out 
a reconnoitring party but could only find four dead bodies. Next morning 
(6th), Lieut. Ronald again went out and searched through the scrub and brought 
back badges for identification. Mr. Ronald also visited the various trenches 
and was able to give valuable information, both to the Cheshires and an officer 
of the West Kent Regiment, who was collecting information for carrying out 
an attack. 

“During the night sth/6th, the dug-outs were connected by a trench 
and the trenches improved. During the 6th nothing special happened; the trench 
was shelled by high explosives, shrapnel and ‘whizz-bangs’—wounded two 
men of ‘A’ and seven of “C.’ Early on the morning of the 6th, raage aged spe 
Hargraves, Rifleman Glad, Winfield and Burbage reported that five of our 
wounded had been left out all night, one having died, and that they had moved 
them to shelter and remained with them. On sending an officer down to the 
cutting he was able to induce the stretcher party to go out to them and collect 
them and carry them to the dressing station. A man of ‘C’ Company was lying 
wounded in a very exposed position across the Zillebeke—-Klein Zillebeke road. 
Mr. Brownell volunteered to carry water to this man, although the spot 
was continually shelled and closely covered by a trench the Germans were 
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bombing in the region of 4.5. As this man could not be moved except by stretcher 
there seemed no object in risking further loss. At 9 p.m. the companies were 
relieved by the Royal West Kents and reached the 15th Brigade Headquarters 
without further loss.” 

This report of ‘‘A” Company is signed “B. H. Wedgwood, Capt., 6th 
King’s (Liverpool) Regiment.” 

‘“B” Company (Major R. Wainwright). “On arrival at Brigade Headquarters 
on the morning of 5th May, | received verbal orders from the Officer Command- 
ing to proceed with my company to the trenches dug on both sides of the line 
by Gangers Hut at railway crossing in Sq. I.28.B. 1 ordered No. 5 Platoon to 
proceed to this position, followed by No. 7, No. 8 and No. 6 Platoons. 

‘No. 5 Platoon moved to Zillebeke Station and came under maxim and 
rifle-fire, extended to the right and advanced in rushes of small parties of about 
five men under an N.C.O. until they reached trench. They remained there 
until they received further orders to proceed to dug-outs in Larch Wood just 
north of Davidson Dug-out. They arrived there about 6.30 p.m. This platoon 
lost one killed and seven wounded in the advance. 

‘No. 7 Platoon conformed with the movements of No. 5 and occupied 
the trench. They lost on the way twelve wounded in this advance. 

“Nos. 6 and 8 Platoons were in support at Zillebeke Station until they 
received orders from me to join up with Nos. § and 7 at Larch Wood, north of 
Davidson Dug-out, which they did without loss. 

“I reported myself to Officer Commanding, Cheshires, on arrival, and 
remained in support there with my Company until I was relieved by the Queen’s 
Victoria Rifles at 11.30 p.m. on 6th May. I received orders to proceed to ‘E’ 
Camp, Ouderdom, where I arrived with my company at 6.30 a.m. on the 
7th May.” 

(Signed) R. Wainwright, Major, 
Officer Commanding, “B’” Company, 6th Liverpool Regiment. 

“C” Company (Capt. Brocklehurst). ‘‘On the morning of sth May, about 
10.4§ a.m., the company, which had been bivouacking in a wood near Kruis- 
straat Chateau since 3.30 a.m. on the same morning, started to return to the 
Headquarters at the railway arch near Zillebeke. 

‘The morning was warm, and few, if any, of the men had had breakfast 
and were tired after their previous twenty-three days in the trenches. 

‘The railway arch was reached about 12.30 p.m. 

“Orders were immediately received, in writing, by Capt. Brocklehurst, to 
proceed to Zillebeke village by way of the south side of Zillebeke Lake, to extend 
on the far side of the village on either side of the Zillebeke—Klein Zillebeke 
road and to push on as far as possible. 

“Information was also given by the Brigade-Major, Capt. M. Barrett, 
that the enemy were believed to be proceeding down the road towards Zillebeke 
_ ey the company might expect to come under fire near the eastern end of 
the lake. 


“The advance to Zillibeke was carried out rapidly without difficulty, in 
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1 /6th Battalion Indian file, and with suitable intervals. At the end of the lake and before reaching 
saa the village, the fire was fairly hot as the company was in view of the enemy on 
the ridge behind 42A. 

“No. 10 Platoon (Lieut. Wilson) and No. 12 Platoon (Second-Lieut. 
Ronald) had been told off as the firing line. No. 9 Platoon (Second-Lieut. 
Oxenbould) and No. 11 Platoon (Second-Lieut. Blackledge) as supports. 
Capt. Brocklehurst was with the supports. 

“The firing line platoons were halted under cover in the ruins of Zillebeke, 
and the best approach and way of deployment reconnoitred. 

“The ground over which the advance was to be made was quite open and 
bare, with a few old dug-outs and shell-holes in it. Some of the enemy were 
observed as far down as the plantation marked ‘X’ on the sketch map. They 
were also seen on the sky-line immediately behind 42A dug-outs. 

“Lieut. Wilson was ordered to take the left of the road and Second-Lieut. 
Ronald the right. 

“The firing-line platoons were very ably handled by these officers and 
they deployed out of the village without attracting the notice of the enemy. 

‘A post of two riflemen was left in the village with orders to guide up the 
supports and point the direction to them. 

“The firing line then commenced its advance with great spirit and soon 
came under a terrific fire from a machine gun and rifles from the ridge behind 
42A and also from machine guns from the left front. 

‘“‘The men held on with the greatest determination in spite of their losses, 
which in No. 10 Platoon were heavy. At this point Lieut. Wilson was shot dead 
while leading a rush of a section. 

“Rushes were made in sections of ten. 

“No. 12 suffered less, apparently receiving less fire from the left front 
as the ground fell away a little towards the right. : 

“About this time the enemy disappeared from the road near the farm ‘X’ 
and some of our men (who turned out to be ‘A’ Company) and some Cheshires, 
were seen to enter 42A from the right. 

‘““The enemy were on the ridge immediately above 42A and the firing line, 
in its advance, dare not return their fire for fear of hitting or disturbing our 
own troops. 

“Lieut. Ronald was able to make use of a good shot in his platoon, Lance- 
corporal Pennington, to put down a conspicuous sniper, and was making 
arrangements to fire at the enemy’s machine gun on the ridge, when it was 
withdrawn, together with their infantry there. 

‘‘A terrific fire was still coming in from the left front and it appeared 
futile to advance further, especially as the enemy had retired from the road 
and the ridge, and orders were given to dig in and lie low till the light failed. 

“The men dug themselves in with their entrenching tools, and many fine 
deeds were done in getting the wounded into shell-holes and in getting them out 
of the fire altogether, as will be found in the other appendices. 

1The “other appendices” are, unfortunately, not with the official diaries. 
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‘About this time Corporal Teague was killed. He was in the first line and 
was shot in passing a message, having raised himself on his elbow. He had acted 
in the most gallant manner during the advance and took a very active part in 
leading the men on. 

“During the time that the firing line was lying dug in, Lieut. Buckley of 
‘D’ Company, at great personal risk, came up to it and reported that nothing 
had been seen by him of ‘C’ Company’s supports, and after reconnoitring the 
position, he returned to his company to report the position of ‘C’ Company, 
and taking a written message from Officer Commanding firing line to Head- 
quarters, he was informed of the intention to hold on till dark. 

‘The position of the firing line was just a few yards north of Farm X, the 
right platoon lying in a patch of beets, in which there were numerous shell-holes. 

“The enemy shelled the whole ground very heavily with ‘whizz-bangs’ 
and ‘coal boxes’ throughout the afternoon, and any movement at once attracted 
rifle-fire. 

‘About 7 p.m., the light having failed somewhat, Lieut. Ronald was 
ordered to advance by making a movement to the right flank and by way of the 
shallow valley between the road and the railway, to join ‘A’ Company in 42A. 
This was carried out very ably and without any confusion or loss. 

‘About 8 p.m. the remains of No. 10 Platoon and No. g, which had lost 
Lieut. Oxenbould, wounded, were ordered to move across the road and were 
collected in the shallow valley and led up to 42A to join ‘A’ Company (Capt. 
Wedgwood in command). Men were left with the wounded who could not be 
removed. 

“It is impossible to say too much of the conduct of those men who did 
their utmost to collect and bring in the wounded in a situation of the greatest 
danger and under a heavy fire. An account of their proceedings will be found 
in another appendix. 

“‘Mention must be made of Sergt. Milton, whose conduct was most cool, 
also that of Corporal Beausin and Corporal Ridge. 

“The men were excellently in hand at all times and there was never any 
question of retreat. 

“After the company’s arrival at 42A, Lieut. Ronald rendered very valuable 
service in patrolling the communication trenches below 42A and 39, in which 
some Germans were thought to be. He was acquainted with these trenches 
and was able to make a map and was generally of the greatest assistance. 

“During the night and all next day the company stood to arms in 42A in 
company with ‘A’ Company. The position was heavily shelled from time to 
time and seven more men were wounded, including Sergt. Milton, by a shell 
which burst over their dug-out. 

“When Nos. 9, 10 and 12 Platoons arrived in 42A they found No. 11, 
which had come up on the left under Second-Lieut. Blackledge. It would seem 
that the appearance of this platoon on the left contributed to the retirement of 
the enemy from the road. 

1T his appendix is also missing. 
. 
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1/6th Battalion “Capt. Brocklehurst, it appeared, had been killed on the road leading out 

omoner of Zillebeke towards the direction of Menin, at the very outset of the operations. 
He had been conducting a reconnaissance, the exact object of which has not 
been ascertained. 

“Second-Lieut. Ronald, at the close of the day following the attack, 
went down with a stretcher party to bring in Rifleman Lloyd, who was lying 
wounded in a shell-hole and who was discovered by field glasses. He effected 
this in a brief interval in the shelling and got the man safely to the dressing 
station in the railway cutting. 

“““A’ and ‘C’ Companies were relieved about 8.30 p.m. on the 6th inst. 
by a company of the Royal West Kents and proceeded to the railway arch 
without loss and thence to ‘E’ Camp, Ouderdom. 

‘The casualties of ‘C’ Company during the two days were 15 killed, 


45 wounded—total, 60.” 
(Signed) J. McKaig, 
Capt., ““C”? Company. 


The report by the Officer Commanding, ‘“‘D” Company, is brief: 


“D” Company (Capt. E. W. K. Bennet). “About 1 p.m. I received orders 
to get into touch with Officer Commanding, ‘C’ Company, who had proceeded 
through Zillebeke village along the Klein Zillebeke road, with instructions to 
find out by whom Trench 42 was occupied. I moved the company from railway 
embankment dug-outs along the southern side of Zillebeke Lake to the south- 
eastern corner, where the company halted. Lieut. Buckley then despatched two 
patrols to endeavour to get into touch with ‘C’ Company. Both patrols returned 
without getting into touch. Lieut. Buckley then proceeded with one platoon, 
leaving Zillebeke on his left, and advanced some 500 yards across the fields on 
the southern side of the Klein Zillebeke road to an old trench, and one platoon 
under Lieut. Warburton, moved up into Zillebeke. Lieut. Buckley, having found 
some of ‘C’ Company wounded, proceeded forward with a patrol and found 
Capt. McKaig on the northern side of the road where he had dug himself in, 
being unable to make further progress owing to the heavy rifle and machine- 
gun fire. At 5.30 p.m. I received a message from Lieut. Buckley reporting that 
‘C’ Company was held up and were unable to say who were in Trench 42. 
I reported to Colonel Davidson, and at 6 p.m. I received orders to move up in 
support of ‘C’ Company and occupy positions to prevent any further advance 
of the enemy down the road. This I] proceeded to do. At the same time I received 
orders that the West Kent Regiment would attack the Salient at 10 p.m. 

“At 1.30 a.m. on 6th, I received orders to retire to the railway dug-outs, 
arriving there about 2.30 a.m. Casualties, three killed, five wounded.”’ 


(Signed) KE. W. K. Bennet, Capt. 


The Battalion Diary of the 1/6th gives the casualties for the sth May as: 
Capt. E. H. Brocklehurst and Lieut. T. W. Wilson, killed; Lieut. R. L. Dobell 
and Second-Lieut. Oxenbould, wounded; twenty other ranks killed and sixty 
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wounded. On the 6th the losses were Lieut. A. H. Stenhouse and twelve other 1 {Sth Battation 
ranks wounded. ne 
The battalion reached Ouderdom on the 6th,! where it remained until 
the 15th of the month. 
In the two subsequent actions—the Battles of Frezenberg, 8th-13th May, 
and Bellewaarde, 24th-2 5th May, of the Battles of Ypres, 1915, no battalion 
of the King’s Regiment (Liverpool) was actually engaged with the enemy. 


1The battalion strength at this date was 25 officers and 699 other ranks. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE BATTLE OF AUBERS RIDGE 
gTtH MAY, 1915 


“In pursuance of a promise I made to the French Commander-in-Chief 
to support an attack which his troops were making on the 9th May, between 
the right of my line and Arras, I directed Sir Douglas Haig to carry out on that 
date an attack on the German trenches in the neighbourhood of Rouge Bancs 
(north-west of Fromelles) by the IV Corps, and between Neuve Chapelle and 


Givenchy by the I and Indian Corps.” 
Sir John French in his official despatches. 


HESE combined attacks are now known in the military history of 
the Great War as (i) The attack on Fromelles (IV Corps—7th and 
8th Divisions) and (ii) The attack at Rue du Bois (I Corps—1st and 
47th Divisions, and Indian Corps—Lahore and Meerut Divisions). 
Future generations of students of the Great War may search the official 
despatches in vain for any other intention in this battle than “‘to support an 
attack” by the French. It was not merely an operation to support our Allies, 
who were going to attack eastwards towards Lens, nor an attempt to obtain a 
local success or the capture of a few lines of trenches, but part of a definite plan 
to attack on a wide front, break into the enemy’s positions and compel him to 
retire. 
Secret instructions for the battle were issued as early as 13th April, and 
may be summarised briefly as follows: The First Army (I, Indian and IV 
Corps in that order from right to left) was to break through the enemy’s line 
and gain the La Bassée—Lille road between La Bassée and Fournes. The I Corps 
(1st and 47th Divisions) was to attack with its right on Givenchy from the 
neighbourhood of Richebourg ]’Avoue and advance on the line Rue du Marais— 
Illies. The Indian Corps (Lahore and Meerut Divisions),? covering the left of 
the I Corps, was to capture the Ferme du Biez and advance on Ligny le Grand— 
La Cliqueterie Farm. The 1V Corps (7th and 8th Divisions) was to break through 
the German line near Rouge Bancs and not only organise a defensive flank to 
the Indian Corps from the neighbourhood of La Cordonnerie Farm to Fromelles, 
but turn the Aubers defences from the north-east; the 1V Corps was then to 
advance on La Cliqueterie and effect a junction with the Indian Corps. The 2nd 
Cavalry Division was to wait near Estaires to exploit gains if a situation arose 
wherein mounted troops would be useful. 
This narrative, however, deals only with the attack at Rue du Bois, in 
which area six battalions of the King’s Regiment, .¢., 1st, 1/5th and 1/7th (of 


1The s1st Highland Division joined the Indian Corps on 2nd May. 
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the 2nd Division), 4th (of the Lahore Division), 1/8th (51st Division) and 
1/gth (1st Division) were located during the operations. 

From the Givenchy sector, where on roth March, the 1st King’s had won 
such splendid laurels for the Regiment, though losing heavily in so doing, the 
battalion moved back to Béthune and Beuvry. It was at the latter village on 
22nd March that a “Grenadier Section” (as it was first called) was formed of 
one officer and eight other ranks in each company, whose duties the Diary records 
were “‘to carry and throw bombs and grenades.” The first bombs and grenades 
were awe-inspiring things; you were never quite sure when they would explode; 
they were, therefore, regarded with great suspicion. Accidents were numerous! 
and deaths many, before these new weapons were perfected, and even in the 
later periods of the war premature bursts were not uncommon. But with their 
usual pluck and willingness, the new “Grenadier Section”’ stuck to their task 
and soon became fairly expert in bomb throwing? 

On 25th the 1st Battalion went into the Cuinchy trenches, but they had 
hardly taken over the line when a machine-gunner was killed and seven men 
wounded by shrapnel on the railway embankment—a very nasty place was that 
embankment. A little later Second-Lieut. Trubshawe was wounded whilst out 
on patrol in front of his company (“C”). 

An entry in the Diary for 28th March is of interest. Not only were men 
trained to throw bombs, but about this time there was in use an apparatus very 
much like the Balista—or catapult—which the Romans used for projecting 
large and heavy missiles. One of these things had been issued to the 1st King’s, 
who record that it was “fairly satisfactory.’’ Unfortunately, however, the success 
was limited to the projection of bully-beef tins—‘‘not with bombs, as they 
refused to explode.” 

The successful use of rifle grenades is reported in the Diary of 3rd April, 
when the enemy’s trench was damaged considerably. 

On the 4th Lieut.-Colonel C. J. Steavenson arrived from sick leave in 
England and took over command of the battalion, Lieut.-Colonel Carter having 
been wounded on roth March. 

April was a noisy month, for there was a considerable amount of mining 
and counter-mining going on. Shelling on both sides was intermittent, and an 
incident is recorded which shows that at this period the French peasants still 
clung to their cottages and houses, though constantly in danger of being blown 
to bits by hostile shells. On the 11th, Cuinchy and Beuvry were shelled heavily, 
and in the latter village one woman and ten children were wounded. 


1°We both sat down to watch the practice bomb-throwing near the level crossing. Very dangerous 
we both thought it. It was. One man, throwing for the first time, got very nervous and let the handle 
slip; the bombs instead of going over the stop bank, fell on the near side and exploded, wounding 
Lieut. Hutchinson and another officer and five men.” From Lieut.-Colonel C. J. Steavenson’s diary, 
" Apni roth, rg15. 

*The hand grenades in use at this time were the “Jam-pot,” the “Hairbrush” and the Mills— 
the latter being first sent out for trial in March. Before the beginning of 1916, experiments with ten 
other patterns of grenades had been made. The Germans used a “‘stick-grenade,” the “iron ball” and 
the percussion disc; it was not until 1917 that they used the “egg” grenade. 
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The afternoon of 16th April witnessed the arrival of a new kind of bomb 
(from the German lines) in the battalion’s trenches; this wasa bomb shaped like 
a cigar, about three feet long and weighing about 250 Ib. It was fired from a 
Minenwerfer, afterwards known as “Minnie.” These shells could be seen 
coming through the air and gave everyone a chance of taking cover. They 
exploded with a tremendous roar, but the damage was very local. 

These Minenwerfers had evidently been brought up in retaliation for the 
peppering the enemy had received from the King’s trenches from a battery of 
new trench mortars, which, amidst the muttered curses of the men and impolite 
remarks from the officers who referred to them as “‘these damned things,’’ had 
been installed in the front line. This battery was “‘under the ‘arch anarchist,’ 
who is positive he can subdue any fire—gun or rifle—of the enemy in a few 
minutes, and (in his own estimation) is invincible. The best-hated man in the 
whole I Corps by the infantry, as the retaliation fire he draws is most un- 
pleasant.”’ It was also costly! But the diarist adds the following words to his 
criticism of the “‘arch anarchist” (whoever he was). He was shortly afterwards 
killed ‘‘doing grand work.” 

The next day (17th) another enthusiast arrived. ‘In the morning our 
‘Expert Catapult Man’ came over from Army Headquarters with his machine 
and vowed he could throw a bomb into a three-foot circle any time at 150 yards. 
He did not bring out any bombs of the type he had been experimenting with 
at home as the War Office told him there were plenty in the country. But not 
in this country!!! The only bombs we had were of quite a different type and 
weight and did not fit the carrier. Of course his show was a failurel”’ 

There were numbers of these enthusiasts all up and down the front line 
in France and Flanders at this period, and none of them was exactly “popular.” 
It was bad enough when “'Fritz’’ took it into his head to indulge in shelling 
for no reason at all, but when furnished with a first-class excuse by the arrival 
in his trenches of some beastly bomb or patent thing he needed no second 
invitation to “loose off’? everything he had in the way of shells of all calibres, 
‘“‘Minnies,” “‘whizz-bangs,”’ bombs, rifle grenades and rifle and machine-gun 
bullets, after which the trenches presented a horrible appearance, having been 
blown about and the carefully built-up parapets tumbled down, to say nothing 
of dead or wounded men lying about. 

On the 22nd April our diarist again waxes sarcastic over a mountain gun, 
which, to everyone’s annoyance, had been brought up to the front line: “Our 
mountain gun was exceedingly busy: fired twenty rounds—everyone a ‘dud’! 
Only one just got over the parapet!” And later, when another mountain gunner 
(who is described as ““Truculent”’) came to put up his gun in the front line, it 
is written down that “‘a pea shooter would have been as much use.”’ 

On the 1st May the battalion was in billets in Béthune. On the 8th, final 
preparations were being made for the Aubers Ridge battle, and companies had 
spent the day route marching and training, when, at 8 p.m., orders came to 
move that night. 

At 1.40 a.m. the 6th Brigade marched from Béthune via Essars to Le 
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Touret, arriving at 3.30 a.m. The attack was to begin at 5 a.m.; the 2nd Division 
was in Corps Reserve and the 1st Division attacking. 

The 1/ 5th and 1/7th Battalions, King’s Regiment (also of the 6th Brigade), 
had marched from Béthune to Le Touret and La Couture, arriving at about 

a.m. 
: Since the memorable fight of roth March both battalions had spent 
periodical tours in the front line at Cuinchy or in billets in the back areas. On 
the 23rd, Second-Lieut. Macdonald, of the sth Battalion, was wounded. 

The 1/7th Battalion spent the greater part of March in getting an insight 
into trench warfare, and it was the 31st before the battalion became responsible 
for a small section of the front line. No casualties are recorded in the Battalion 
Diary for March, the first occurring on 4th April—four other ranks wounded. 
On the 24th April Lieut. Pittendigh was wounded. 

The 1/8th Battalion (Liverpool Irish) of the 154th Brigade, 51st Division, 
had only arrived at Boulogne on 3rd May, and when the battle took place on 
gth, were billeted in St. Forris in the Calonne sur La Lys area, in which the 
brigade was located. The brigade “‘stood to’”’ during the operations but was not 
called upon to move forward. 

The 1/g9th King’s (Major T. J. Bolland, commanding) left Southampton on 
12th March, and reaching Le Havre on the 13th, disembarked and moved to 
Chocques, marching to Oblinghem (near Béthune) on 15th. The battalion was 
first attached to the 3rd Infantry Brigade (1st Division) for training and admini- 
stration, then to the 1st Brigade, and finally, on 29th, to the 2nd Infantry 
Brigade, moving to new billets in Les Facons. The 2nd Infantry Brigade then 
held the Rue de 1|’Epinette-Richebourg sector. The whole month of April 
(judging from the Battalion Diary) was bare of interest. Each company received 
training in trench warfare, being attached in turn to regular battalions of the 
2nd Brigade. The first casualties are recorded on 24th, when three men were 
killed. On the night before the battle opened the battalion marched from Les 
re to Richebourg, taking up battle positions in sub-sectors D.2 at Rue 

u Bois. 

Thus six battalions of the Regiment were in the battle area though none 
took part in the initial attack, and this narrative chiefly concerns the rst, 1/ 5th, 
1/7th and 1/gth King's, for they saw more and were nearer to the battle front 
than the 4th and 1/8th Battalions, who were in reserve during the whole 
operations. 

It will be remembered that the intention of the First Army was to break 
the enemy’s line and gain the La Bassée—Lille road between La Bassée and 
Fromelles; that the I Corps was to attack from the Rue du Bois and reach the 
line Rue du Marais—Illies, whilst the Indian Corps on its left captured the 
distillery and the Ferme du Biez before advancing to the line Ligny le Grand— 
La Cliqueterie Farm. 

Of the I Corps the attack of the 1st Division was to be from Chocolat 
Menier Corner to the Cinder Track, exclusive (2nd Brigade); the 1st (Guards) 
Brigade was in Divisional Reserve; the 2nd Division was in Corps Reserve in 
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the area Loisne—Le Touret-Le Hamel, in readiness to continue the advance. 

The 1/9th King’s of the 2nd Brigade, were thus west of the Bois du Bois, 
with orders to support the attack as the third wave. The front-line trenches of 
the 2nd Brigade, just east of the Rue du Bois, were held by the Northants on 
the right, and Sussex on the left, the 2nd K.R.R. being in right support and the 
sth Sussex Regiment and North Lancashire Regiment in left support. The 
gth King’s were in rear of the Rifles. 

But the close proximity of all these lines to the German trenches to be 
attacked may be gathered from the fact that throughout the battle the General 
Officer Commanding, 1st Division, had his observation post in a house in the 
Rue du Bois, about 300 yards north-east of Chocolat Menier Corner, from which 
the whole of the German trenches to be broken through could be seen clearly 
about 650 yards away. As the war progressed and the artillery fire on both sides 
became more intense and vastly more destructive, Divisional, Brigade and even 
Battalion Headquarters got farther and farther back from the front lines, for 
in the early months of the great struggle, the wisdom, and indeed the absolute 
necessity for preserving the lives, not only of highly-trained Staff Officers, but 
of Battalion Commanders (who often, with great gallantry, led their men to 
the attack) had not been learned. It is, therefore, not astonishing to find early in 
1915, a Divisional Commander actually watching a battle only 650 yards from 
the battle front, and Battalion Commanders leading their men into action, a 
thing absolutely forbidden in after years. 

By 1 a.m. on the 9th May, all troops detailed for the attack were in position, 
the men in the rear lines being mostly asleep. The night of 8th/gth was very 
quiet, and whether the enemy had seen the concentration of troops which had 
been going on, or not, it is impossible to say. At any rate he did little to interfere, 
for his shell-fire was negligible. Optimism was keen in the front lines and every- 
one was in excellent spirits. 

The artillery bombardment had been timed to begin at 5 a.m., and to the 
very minute the guns opened fire. ‘“‘Guns from everywhere, big and little; 
some behind us, some in front; an awful noise,”’ said an officer of the 1st King’s 
who, with other troops of the 6th Brigade, was in Le Touret. From ¢ a.m. to 
5.30 a.m. the field guns pounded the enemy’s wire entanglements, and an inter- 
mittent fire was also kept up on his trenches and positions generally. But at 
5.30 a.m. the bombardment of his positions was increased to “‘intense fire,” 
under cover of which, the assaulting platoons deployed after other troops had 
removed the wire entanglements from in front of their own trenches. So close 
were the British and German trenches, that in some parts of the line the line of 
deployment was only about eighty yards from the enemy. Up to 5.30 a.m. the 
Germans had made no very serious reply to the bombardment, though the 
front-line trenches and the Rue du Bois were shelled. But at 5.40 a.m., when 
the assault began, hostile machine-gun and rifle-fire swept ““No Man’s Land” 
like a hurricane, and the Germans could be seen manning their trenches in great 
numbers with bayonets fixed. 

Now the German trenches were so sited, that as the British troops advanced 
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to the attack, the enemy was able to bring very heavy enfilade fire upon them, 1/oth Battalion 
In spite of this, however, the gallant battalions advanced, but when they reached *°"”” 
the enemy’s wire—and there were not many who did reach it—they found 

the entanglements practically uncut. In vain they hacked at the wire and tried 

to tear it up or trample it underfoot. Only just north of the Cinder Track a 

party of Munsters of the 3rd Brigade got into the enemy’s trenches; every- 
where else along the whole 1st Division front the line was first checked and 

then held up altogether. Those officers and men who had not been shot 

down took shelter in shell-holes or whatever cover was available. In the 
Divisional Narrative there is a report that: ““The enemy are stopping our attack 

by machine guns at every fifteen yards, firing from loopholes at the bottom of 

their parapets.” 

At 5.30 a.m. the 1/g9th King’s advanced to the third-line trenches imme- 
diately in rear of the Rue du Bois. On the way up several casualties from machine- 
gun and shell-fire were sustained. At 6 a.m. the battalion was continuing the 
advance to the support line when the 2nd K.R.R. asked for immediate support 
as they had been ordered to attack the enemy. Instead, therefore, of halting in the 
support trenches, the King’s men pushed on quickly to the front line. Here all 
was confusion, and their arrival still further added to the turmoil. The trenches, 
which afforded little shelter, were filled with men, wounded and unwounded. 
Violent machine-gun and rifle-fire swept over “No Man’s Land”’ and the 
British line, whilst the German guns plastered the whole area with shell, creating 
havoc and disorder. The communication trenches had been blotted out. By now 
the 1/gth King’s had lost their Commanding Officer—Major T. J. Bolland— 
who had been killed, and other officers, N.C.O.’s and men had been either 
killed or wounded. Command of the battalion was then taken over by Major 
J. W. B. Hunt, who decided that to attempt to assault the enemy’s positions 
without a second bombardment was worse than useless. The enemy’s wire was 
practically intact, only two gaps existed and these were covered by his machine 
guns. The brigade was informed of the situation and the 1/gth King’s were told 
that on no account were they to leave the front line, but were to hold it against a 
possible and probable hostile counter-attack. 

At 10 a.m. the 1/gth Battalion received orders to prepare for a second 
attuck to be launched at 11.30 a.m. But half an hour later the attack was post- 
poned until 12.30 p.m. It was as well, for to expect hundreds to take what 
thousands had failed to do was little short of madness. The 12.30 p.m. attack 
was subsequently cancelled, and at 4 p.m. the 1/gth King’s were withdrawn 
to the first line of reserve trenches to reorganise. 

A further attack was delivered at 4.30 p.m., an attack which thrilled the 
King’s men as they watched with almost breathless excitement and wondering 
eyes, two famous battalions of the Old Army—the 1st Black Watch and 1st 
Cameron Highlanders—go forward with a parade-like precision in the face of 
a withering and murderous fire which mowed them down as a reaper’s scythe 
lays the corn to the ground; scarce a dozen of them came back. 

No finer example of discipline under fire, of staunch devotion to duty, of 
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unavailing bravery, was ever seen in the War. To those Liverpool Territorials, 
watching from their reserve trenches the advance of those gallant troops, the 
sight was unforgettable. 

At 7.30 p.m. the battalion was relieved by the 1st Coldstream Guards 
and marched back to Essars via Le Touret. 

“Though the battalion, unfortunately, accomplished little,”’ records an 
officer of the 1/9th King’s, “it sustained almost a hundred casualties, but it was 
fortunate in that it escaped the same fate as befel four of the battalions in the 
brigade which were almost annihilated.’’ Two officers had been killed—the 
Commanding Officer (Major T. J. Bolland) and Second-Lieut. D. G. Mathwin 
—three were wounded, Lieut. A. W. Fulton, Second-Lieuts. P. Diggory and 
E. Payne; the casualties in other ranks were eighty killed, wounded and missing. 

All day long the 1st King’s had remained at Le Touret, the 6th Brigade 
being in reserve. Of the preliminary bombardment Major T. W. Sheppard 
said: “It sounded like all the big thunderstorms you ever heard rolled into one.” 
For the attack at 4.30 p.m. the King’s Royal Rifles and Berkshires of the 6th 
Brigade were moved up to the left as reserves, and the King’s men at 5 p.m. 
went forward through La Coutre to the ruins of Richebourg St. Vaast, where 
the battalion halted for some time. They were then ordered to attack at 8.30 p.m., 
the K.R.R.’s and the Berkshires leading. This attack was postponed later until 
12.30 a.m. (10th) and finally cancelled altogether. It was little use wasting the 
lives of gallant men! 

Again at 7 a.m. the battalion received orders to move at once to “D”’ 
lines in order to support the Berkshires. Rations came up only just in time to be 
issued before the battalion moved off to take up its allotted position. The latter 
was reached at 3.30 a.m. The 6th Brigade was to attack at 11.30 a.m. after 
half an hour’s bombardment. These orders were also subsequently cancelled, 
and after staying in “D” lines until 3 p.m., the King’s men marched back, first 
to Windy Corner and later to Richebourg St. Vaast. 

The continual receipt and subsequent cancellation of orders is a most 
trying thing in battle, and to be moved here and there at a moment’s notice is a 
terrible strain on the nerves. The morning of 10th was a veritable nightmare for 
the 1st King’s. They were waiting for the hour of attack to come—which never 
did come: “All the morning there was nothing to do but watch the bodies of 
the dead from yesterday (9th) being carried away by us in stretchers, for burial— 
and think. I can imagine nothing more trying except to wait to be hanged. 
Over the ground we were to have gone the Munsters lost over 500 and 19 
officers out of 22.’ 

The 1/sth and 1/7th King’s remained at Richebourg St. Vaast throughout 
the battle, “in readiness,” but were not called upon; there are no casualties 
recorded in either battalion. 

The 4th Battalion had moved, with other units of the Sirhind Brigade, to 
l’Epinette and Croix Marmeuse in Corps Reserve. They saw little of the battle, 


1From the private diary of Major T. W. Sheppard, rst King’s Regiment. 
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though at 12 noon on gth the battalion, with the 1/1st Gurkhas were detached 
from this Brigade and moved to Riez Bailleul, where they came under the orders 
of the Dehra Dun Brigade, the remainder of the Sirhind Brigade marching to 
Croix Barbée. The 4th King’s remained at Riez Bailleul throughout the remain- 
der of 9th May and during the roth. On the latter date an accident occurred 
in the transport lines. A bomb burst which blew an ammunition limber to 
atoms and destroyed all its contents. Two men of the King’s were killed and 
five wounded. 

On the whole front, the Battle of Aubers Ridge, as a definite attempt to 
break through, was a failure; there are no other words in which to describe it. 
But in his official despatches Sir John French wrote the following phrase: 
‘Although immediate progress was not made during this time (gth and roth 
May) by the British Forces, their attacks assisted 1n seconding the brilliant 
successes attained by the French Forces on the right, not only by holding the 
enemy on their front, but by drawing off a part of the German reinforcements 
which were coming up to support their forces east of Arras.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE BATTLE OF FESTUBERT: 15rx-25TH MAY 


“It was decided that the attack should be resumed on the night of the 
12th inst., but the weather continued very dull and wintry, interfering much 
with artillery observation. Orders were finally issued, therefore, for the action 
to commence on the night of the 1 5th inst.” 

Orricia, DespatcHes. 


O soldier can read the story of the King’s Regiment (Liverpool) 
at Festubert in 1915, without a quickening of the pulse and the red 
blood coursing more quickly through his veins. For it is a story of fine: 
leadership, hard fighting, and, despite great losses, undaunted courage 
in the face of fierce opposition from the enemy. While, so far as the Regiment 
is concerned, it was the first battle of the Great War in which a King’s man 
won that most coveted of all honours—the Victoria Cross. 

The attacks of the 9th May had not shaken the enemy nor compelled him 
to give ground. He could not, however, be allowed to settle down again secure 
in his trenches, and with the blood of the opposing forces hardly dry upon the 
ground, and that dread space between the lines, known as ““No Man’s Land,” 
still thickly strewn with the bodies of brave men, another determined attack was 
to be made to break through the German positions and roll up the flanks— 
part of the Allied scheme of operations. 

The task of the First Army was to push forward to Violaines and Beau 
Puits, to establish on the left a defensive flank on the La Bassée—Estaires road, 
and to maintain the right of the Army at Givenchy. The I Corps (2nd and 7th 
Divisions) was to secure and consolidate the Festubert-La Turelle road from 
Points M.3 to R.13. The Indian Corps was to assault the German first system 
of trenches between the ditches running south-south-east to north-north-west 
through Points V.5 and V.6, secure the German second-line breastworks and 
Point V.6 and establish a flank at the latter point connecting with the front 
line then held by the Corps. As the attack of the 2nd Division progressed, the 
on Corps was to push on and secure the road from Port Arthur to Le 

urelle. 

The 2nd Division and Indian Corps were to launch their attack at 11.30 
on the night of 15th May, then at 3.15 the next morning the 7th Division was 
to attack the German line from N.1 to P.5, and at the latter point establish 
close touch with the 2nd Division. 

In the first attack the 2nd Division, under cover of darkness, was to 
assault the German trenches between Point R.1 and the right of the Indian 
Corps and secure the line R.1-R.3-R.5—R.7—V.4; having secured this line 
the division was then to launch the second attack in conjunction with the attack 
140 
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of the 7th Division and secure the Ferme Cour d’Avoine and the line of the 
Festubert—Le Turelle road from Points P.14 to R.13, both inclusive. 

From the objectives of the 2nd and 7th Divisions? it will be seen that an 
attempt was to be made to “pinch off’’ the intervening German defences between 
the inner flanks of both divisions. Only, unfortunately, those defences happened 
to be terribly strong and well defended with machine guns; that particular 
portion of the enemy’s line also contained communication trenches between 
the front, support and reserve lines, along which troops could be moved rapidly 
up to the front line when an attack was made or threatened. Moreover, part of 
the German line bulged outwards enabling the enemy to pour a murderous 
enfilade fire on troops attacking across ““No Man’s Land.” 

Of the front to be attacked by the 2nd Division, that part against which 
the 6th Infantry Brigade was to hurl itself holds most interest for the King’s 
Regiment. 

The frontage of attack allotted to the 6th Brigade ran from R.1 to the 
bend in the German line between R.6 and V.1, both these points being inclusive; 
the sth Brigade was to attack on the left of the 6th—the line between R.6 to 
V.1, exclusive, to the north-west corner of the salient between V.3 and V.6. 
The Meerut Division (Indian Corps) was on the left of the sth Brigade. 

The objectives allotted to the 6th Brigade were the first and second German 
lines between R.1 and R.7 (the latter exclusive). R.1 and Q.2 were to be blocked, 
while the 5th Brigade, on the left, was to clear the first and second German 
lines from R.7 (inclusive) to a point north-west of V.5 and then get into touch 
with the Meerut Division. 

In the second attack (at 3.15 a.m. on 16th) the 6th Brigade was to capture 
the Ferme Cour d’Avoine, establish itself on the line P.14—Q.12 and gain touch 
with the 7th Division about P.14. This objective included the German com- 
munication trench running from south-east to north-west through Q.15; the 
sth Brigade was to capture the Ferme du Bois and establish itself on the line 
Q.12 (exclusive) to R.13 (inclusive), maintaining touch with the Indian Corps. 

Of the Meerut Division (Indian Corps) the Garhwal Brigade was to assault 
the German trenches on the immediate left of the 5th Brigade (2nd Division) — 
the Sirhind Brigade was to be in reserve at Lansdowne Post. 

For several days before the operations were due to begin the assault had 
been practised behind the front line, every movement being very carefully re- 
hearsed. Not only were the assaulting troops fully instructed as to their part in 
the attack, but the sand-bag and engineer parties, who were to carry shovels and 
implements for consolidating the positions when won, were shown what to do. 

Guns of all calibre were to subject the enemy’s trenches to a particularly 
heavy bombardment before the assault took place. 

In the Rue du Bois sector there were, along the 2nd Division front, four 
lines of trenches. Two—‘‘A”’ and “‘B’’—(front and support lines respectively) 
were east of the Rue du Bois, the other two—‘‘C” and ‘‘D’’—were west of it. 


1Given on the map. 
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The assaulting battalions of the 6th Brigade assembled in “A” and “‘B” 
lines, the 1/7th King’s Regiment on the right, the 1st Royal Berks. in the 
centre, the 1st K.R.R. on the left, the rst King’s Regiment and the 2nd South 
Staffords were in support in “C’’ and “D” lines. The 1/5th King’s were in 
Brigade Reserve—‘C” and “DD” Companies in billets in Queen Mary’s Road, 
‘‘A” and “B’”’ Companies and Battalion Headquarters in Prince Albert Road. 
The latter companies had been placed at the disposal of the R.E. to dig a com- 
munication trench from the British to the German front-line trench after the 
attack at 11.30 a.m. had been launched. 

On the 13th, 14th and 15th, deliberate bombardment of the enemy’s 
trenches had been carried out, and from the artillery reports with the 2nd 
Division Diaries, it is clear that from R.1 to R.6 the enemy’s wire had been 
well cut and his parapets and trenches considerably damaged. One report 
stated that: “Whole parapet between R.1 and R.2 very much knocked about; 
wire swept away. Through gaps in front-line wire entanglements can be seen 
in front of second line.’’ These reports, circulated down to Battalion Command- 
ing Officers, gave confidence to the troops as they watched the storm of shells 
falling on the enemy’s positions, and all ranks were full of optimism as to the 
result of the attack. 

After darkness had fallen on 15th May final preparations were made. 
The guns had begun the last stage of the bombardment at 6.15 p.m. 

he 1/7th King’s (Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Stott) had moved into “A” and 
“B” lines during the afternoon—“A” and “B” Companies of the battalion 
were to make the initial attack. 

The 1st King’s (Lieut.-Colonel C. J. Steavenson) moved up later, and by 
10.30 were located in “C” and “D” lines—“C” and “‘D” Companies in front, 
“A” and “B” in rear. The enemy’s artillery was fairly active, some heavy shells 
falling among “A” and “B’’ Companies, and by 11 p.m. Lieut. C, A. Miller, 
commanding “A” Company, and several men had been wounded. 

At about 11 p.m. the assaulting troops, in small parties, crept over the 
parapet, and, advancing a few yards, lay down in “No Man’s Land.” Others 
followed, until the first, second and third lines lay out in front of the trenches, 
awaiting the signal to attack. Along the front of the 6th Brigade all troops were 
in position, ready, by 11.1§ p.m. The forming-up operations were, apparently, 
unperceived by the enemy, whose machine gunners and riflemen were inactive. 
On the left, however, shortly after 11 p.m., machine-gun fire had broken out 
in front of the sth Infantry Brigade, the attacking battalions of which suffered 
casualties during the forming-up operations. 

At 11.30 p.m. the attack began along the front of the 2nd Division and 
the Indian Corps. The troops advanced at first in “quick time,’’ but as they 
neared the enemy’s trenches they broke into the ‘“‘double.”’ The distance between 
the opposing lines was from 300 to 350 yards. On the 6th Brigade front the 
first 150 yards were covered without a shot being fired at the three attacking 
battalions; on the left the sth Brigade was still under heavy machine-gun and 
rifle-fire. But when about 200 yards from the German trenches the 1/7th 
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King’s, Berkshires and Rifles, also came under violent fire and the advance 
across ‘‘No Man’s Land” was finished at a rush. 

So far as the King’s Regiment (Liverpool) is concerned the actual records 
are meagre. he Diary of the 1/7th Battalion is all too brief and uninteresting; 
“Attack started at 11.30 p.m. ‘A’ and ‘B’ Companies in attack moved over 

arapet about 10.45 p.m. and waited. Attack successful. German line carried. 
Half “‘D’ Company took up ammunition later.’”’ That is all. The Diary of the 
1st Battalion and also the Diary of the 6th Brigade Headquarters for May, 1915, 
are missing. The following account is, therefore, based on information from 
private sources! and from the official communiques from France during the 
operations. 

On the right of the attack, the 1/7th King’s rushed through the torn wire 
and entered battered trenches between R.1 and R.2. The battalion had, how- 
ever, during the advance, become merged with the Berkshires on their left and 
the point R.1 was not actually captured in the first rush. Along this portion of 
the first attack the Germans were actually engaged in a relief when the King’s 
men dashed into their trenches, bayoneting or shooting down all who refused 
to surrender or showed fight. 

The Berkshires in the centre, and the Rifles on the left, had also won 
forward into the enemy’s first line, but the sth Brigade, though gallantly 
endeavouring to get on, were under a murderous machine-gun fire. They had a 
salient in front of them and the enemy was able to bring a terrific enfilade fire 
on the brave fellows as they made frantic efforts to storm the German line. 
The Inniskilling Fusiliers did, indeed, succeed in entering and occupying the 
enemy’s front line, but they had to throw back their left flank, and the Worces- 
ters, on their left, were unable to advance at all. 

In the meantime the 1/7th King’s had pushed on towards the German 
second-line trenches. 

At about 12.30 a.m. (16th) ““D’’ Company of the Ist Battalion had 
reinforced the Berkshires, and “‘C’’ Company carried out similar duties at 
I a.m. As these two companies went forward “A”’ and “B’”’ Companies (also of 
the 1st King’s) moved up, and by 2 a.m. were in “A” lines with the 2nd South 
Staffords on their left. The 1st King’s were to have attacked through the 
Berkshires in the direction of Cour d’Avoine, but the two leading companies 
were too scattered and could not be organised in anything like attack formation. 
Word to this effect was sent back to Brigade Headquarters. 

However, in response to another urgent order the battalion started forward 
across ““No Man’s Land,”’ and what happened is written down thus in the 
(then) Commanding Officer’s private diary: ‘At 3.30a.m. ‘B’ Company attempted 
the crossing by platoons. The first one was mown down by machine-gun fire 
from Q.2 on the right. (Q.2 was in that sector of the line between the 2nd and 
7th Divisions not attacked.) The second was out before I could stop it and was 


1Principally from the private diary of Lt.-Col. C. J. Steavenson, commanding 1st King’s 
Regiment during the battle. 
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also wiped out, but I managed to stop the third moving. Reported this to 
Brigade. Then started a very heavy bombardment of our front and communica- 
tion trenches which lasted all day (16th). The communication trench was 
completely wrecked. We suffered heavily (over 100 casualties) and there was 
not the slightest bit of parados to protect the men from the back explosions. 
About 3 p.m., in response for calls for ammunition, parties of ‘A’ Company, 
most gallantly led by young Hutchison, dashed across the 300 yards separating 
the two lines and managed, by crawling the last half on hands and knees, to 
get two-thirds of the men over, in spite of heavy machine-gun fire from the 
right. Each man carried four bandoliers so they got across a fair amount.” 

The result of the first attack at 11.30 p.m. on the night of 15th May was 
as follows: The 1/7th King’s, 1st R. Berks. and 1st K.R. Rifles of the 6th 
Brigade, had captured and occupied the line R.2, R.3, R.g and R.6. Of the 
sth Brigade the Inniskilling Fusiliers, on the left of the 1st K.R. Rifles, were 
between R.6 and V.1. The Indian Corps had made no advance, having been 
held up at the outset by very heavy fire. 

In the second attack at 3.15 a.m. no further advance was made by the 
6th Brigade. The 7th Division was successful and by 7 a.m. held a line running 
from M.3 through M.5, P.2 and P.5; but it was that unattacked portion of the 
line between the two divisions which caused all the trouble and held up the 
attack until 3.30 p.m. on the 17th, causing the gallant troops, who, with splendid 
bravery, tried again and again to work inwards and join hands. The second 
attack of the Indian Corps failed like the first. 

The story of the 1/s5th Battalion (Lieut.-Colonel J. M. McMaster) is in- 
teresting. It will be remembered that in the first attack at 11.30 p.m. “A” and 
‘"B” Companies were detached as a working party to dig a communication trench 
across ““No Man’s Land”’ to join up with the first German line, when captured. 

Delay in starting this work occurred, caused, as afterwards transpired, 
by the R.E. officer, who was to direct the work, having been wounded. During 
the waiting severe casualties were suffered. Eventually an N.C.O. from the 
Engineers was sent to carry on with the working party. But hardly had the men 
set foot in “No Man’s Land” when they were met by a storm of machine-gun 
and rifle bullets, and many more casualties were suffered, among them being 
Capt. W. E. Greig and Second-Lieuts. G. F. Richardson and H. B. Cox, 
who were wounded. To dig in that inferno was impossible, and just before 
dawn the working party was withdrawn, having accomplished little. 

About 4 a.m. “C” and “D” Companies of the 5th Battalion were ordered 
to advance into the firing line in support of the 1st Battalion, or rather the two 
companies of the 1st Battalion still in “A” line, who were to cross ““No Man’s 
Land.” These two companies of the 1/sth, with Battalion Headquarters, 
moved up across the open and came under heavy rifle and machine-gun fire 
and shell-fire. Capt. J. H. Grindley, commanding “D’’ Company, and Capt. 
D. R. Grindley, were both wounded during the advance, the latter seriously. 
“C” and “D” Companies joined up with “A” and “B” Companies, who were 
already in the front trench (“‘A”’). 
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Colonel McMaster was then ordered to make a careful reconnaissance 
and report to 6th Brigade Headquarters on the situation. After the recon- 
naissance, and on consulting the Commanding Officers, 1st and 1/7th King’s, 
he reported that an assault was impracticable without incurring further heavy 
losses. The Brigadier, however, ordered an attack to be made. 

It was about 8 a.m. when Nos. § and 6 Platoons, under Capt. W. L. 
Evans, Lieut. G. H. Cohen and Second-Lieut. G. R. Mellor, led the attack 
from “‘A”’ lines across “No Man’s Land,” the 1/7th having received orders to 
work to the right with the idea of gaining touch with the 7th Division. The 
advance was gallantly made, but the enemy’s rifle and machine-gun fire was too 
severe and these platoons were almost wiped out. Only a few men were able to 
get half-way across the dread space between “‘A”’ lines and the German trenches 
on the right of R.1. Lieut. Cohen, twice wounded, was killed, and Capt. Evans 
severely wounded. During the day some men who had taken cover out in “‘No 
Man’s Land,” crawled back and others came in after darkness had fallen on 
16th. Major S. S. G. Cohen, Capt. R. J. Fairclough, Sergeant E. Cooney and 
Riflemen G. P. Benbow and B. A. Hoy made gallant efforts to bring in wounded 
in broad daylight, and a few were got in in this way, but the first three men- 
tioned were wounded. 

The 1/7th stated that, when on 16th the attack was renewed, the battalion 
attempted to send up reinforcements to the forward companies but they were 
wiped out by machine-gun fire: ‘About 200 yards of the enemy’s trenches,” 
records the Diary, “‘surrendered, roughly 250 men. Our casualties heavy— 
9 officers killed, 4 wounded and about 220 other ranks killed, wounded and 
missing.” 

At about 8 a.m. it had become evident that movement between the cap- 
tured trenches and the old British front line was not possible, the space being 
swept by violent rifle and machine-gun fire, much of which was in enfilade. 
It was not until 9 a.m. that the success of the 7th Division, on the right of the 
2nd Division, made itself felt, and repeated calls for ammunition from the 
troops holding the captured trenches were answered by dribbling men across, 
hostile fire from the right being less severe. 

By 10 a.m. the situation was settling down for the day. The K.R. Rifles, 
Berkshires, about two-and-a-half companies of 1/7th King’s, about two 
companies of 1st King’s and one company of the South Staffords, were now 
in the captured trenches and holding the line from between R.6 and R.2, 
almost to R.1 and along the old second line German trenches through R.5 
and R.3. 

Throughout the daylight hours the enemy’s shell-fire was intense, but he 
paid more attention to our old trenches than to his lost positions. Nevertheless 
the supporting troops, being somewhat congested in “A” and “B’’ lines, 
sustained very heavy casualties. 

At 6 p.m. orders were issued for reliefs to take place in the new front. The 
1st King’s were to take over the captured lines from near R.1 to about mid-way 
between R.3 and R.5, the South Staffords to continue the line and maintain 
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touch with the sth Brigade towards R.7; the Berkshires, King’s R. Rifles and 
1/7th King’s were to withdraw to “A” and “B”’ lines. 

“Got up by about 11.30 p.m.,” said Colonel Steavenson, “reorganised the 
companies already there and occupied “The Bulge,’ the forward part of the 
captured German trench. The South Staffords relieved the K.R.R. (on the left 
of the 1st King’s); the sth and 7th King’s back in ‘A’ line. Great difficulty 
in getting the rations and water up for the men; rain had started and the 
trenches were very slippery. Norris and I found a boarded dug-out, small and 
hard, but dry. Put in two hours’ sleep.”’ 

What was now (night of 16th/17th) the situation? In the first rush of the 
initial attack on the night of 15th the 6th Brigade had captured the two lines 
of German trenches, R.6 and R.2 to nearly R.1 and R.7—R.5 and R.3. Little 
progress had been made during the 16th. This was practically the whole 
extent of the 2nd Division’s gains. But still, on the night 16th/17th, touch had 
not yet been obtained with the 7th Division on the right, whose line ran from 
P.s—P.4—N.8—N.7—N.6 to the Quinque Rue. There therefore remained a 
considerable gap between the right of the 2nd Division near R.1 and the left 
of the 7th Division at P.s—a gap of great strength, strongly reinforced and 
covered by large numbers of machine-guns. This intervening space included 
two lines of breastworks running from front to rear, constructed so as to give 
fire laterally in both directions behind the front, and a series of redoubts con- 
sisting of strongly fortified posts and farm buildings connected by trenches. 

At 2.26 a.m. on 17th May, 2nd Division Headquarters issued the follow- 
ing operation orders to all brigades of the division: it is important as it gives 
the raison d’étre of the attack by the 1st King’s early on that date. 

“The first objective for to-morrow’s operations” (i.e. the operations to 
take place on 17th), “is to secure the line from the right of the 7th Division 
about L.2z—M.s—La Quinque Rue road—Ferme d’Avoine—Ferme du Bois— 
V.1 aaa To effect this the junction of the 7th and 2nd Divisions must be attained 
about Q.5 and P.10 aaa The artillery of 7th Division is to carry out a deliberate 
bombardment of the area P.6—P.8—P.9 aaa Artillery of 2nd Division will 
simultaneously bombard area Q.2—Q.7—QO.5—P.10, commencing at 5.30 a.m. 
aaa A report of result of bombardment to be rendered to Advanced 2nd Division 
Headquarters by 6.30 a.m. aaa 1st Group H.A.R. is to bombard the triangle 
P.8—P.g—P.10, and the Ferme Cour d’Avoine and the group of houses P.14— 
P.15—-P.16, and the artillery of 7th Division to bombard the hostile com- 
munication breastwork P.8—N.15 aaa The hour for the infantry attack will be 
fixed by the General Officer Commanding, I Corps, and will be notified later aaa 
It will not be before 8 a.m. aaa Objectives—sth Brigade to capture Ferme du 
Bois and to form a defensive flank from V.1—Ferme du Bois—Q.14 and to 
maintain touch with 6th Infantry Brigade aaa 6th Infantry Brigade to capture 
Ferme Cour d’Avoine and the line of the Quinque Rue road, the area Q.3-Q.7— 
Q.6 and to gain touch with the 7th Division.” 

The general attack was later ordered to take place at 10 a.m. on 17th. 
Before that hour, however, 6th Brigade Headquarters, having ascertained that 
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R.1 was not definitely in our hands, ordered the 1st King’s to make good their 
position by bombing attacks before 8 a.m. and prior to the general attack. 

These orders reached Colonel Steavenson at about 5 a.m. 

“A filthy day, raining hard, trenches in a fearful state.” Such were the 
conditions under which the attack was made. 

By the time the attack was organised and ready to go forward the guns 
were bombarding the enemy’s position on the right of R.1. 

In fine style ‘“A’’ and “B” Companies, with the bombers led by Lieut. 
Hutchison, advanced down the German front line towards R.1. With irresistible 
dash they bombed and bayoneted the enemy. Dug-outs were cleared, terrified 
and demoralised Germans were rounded up, and before 8 a.m. not only R.1 
but Q.3 and Q.4 had been captured as well as 200 prisoners. It was a great 
fight, for at least another 200 of the enemy were forced to beat a hurried retreat, 
leaving behind them rifles and equipment. It was, as Colonel Steavenson said, 
“a grand piece of work,” and drew from the Brigadier-General, who received 
a report of the success of the attack, a telegraphic message: ‘‘Well done, 
King’s!”’ 

at 10 a.m. the general attack began, the 1st King’s, the right battalion of 
the 6th Brigade, with orders to advance against Q.6 and Q.7 and then push on 
to the Ferme Cour d’Avoine; the South Staffords on the left of the brigade front 
were also ordered to push on to the Farm. The sth Brigade developed an attack 
simultaneously against the Ferme du Bois. 

Of the rst King’s, “A” and ““B” Companies were again in the front line 
and “D”’ was in support with orders to go through Q.12 when the Ferme Cour 
d’Avoine had been captured. 

But almost immediately the sth Brigade was held up by heavy machine- 
gun fire from the Ferme du Bois, also from the German trenches between 
V.4 and R.7. By 11.30 a.m. the South Staffords had reached a line about mid- 
way between R.4 and Q.8 but could get no further. The King’s men, after hard 
fighting, had succeeded in reaching the moat round the Ferme Cour d’Avoine, 
but they in turn were enfiladed from the left and forced to retire. They then 
fell back to “The Bulge,” which the battalion held until about 5 p.m. and then 
went over to Q.2 and Q.5 with posts at Q.6 and Q.7. 

Touch with the 7th Division had been gained and Q.4 and Q.6 early in 
the day, at 1.30 p.m., and the whole of the German trenches south of those two 
points, up to the road, were in British hands. 

To return to the 1/5th and 1/7th King’s. From an early hour on 17th both 
battalions in “A” and ‘‘B”’ lines had watched the effect of the fire of the British 
guns on the German trenches, the 1/sth describing the shooting as “‘magnifi- 
cent.”” The enemy replied vigorously, and the Liverpool Territorials came in for 
a severe pruelling. 

At about 7 a.m. numerous white flags appeared above the German trenches 
and parties of the enemy were seen coming over towards the right of the 
position held by the 1/7th. 

The Territorials could see their comrades of the 1st Battalion advancing 
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along the enemy’s trenches from left to right, bombing their way towards 
Q.3 and Q.4. Before this, however, the 1/5th and 1/7th had turned their 
machine-guns on to the German lines as soon as the signal of surrender went 
up, ‘‘fearing,”’ as the Diary of the 1/s5th explains, “‘a treacherous use of the 
white flag.” But shortly afterwards a large number of Germans came out of 
their trenches and crossed over ‘‘No Man’s Land,” their hands in the air, 
towards the 1/sth and 1/7th. Firing was at once stopped and 126 Germans 
came in and surrendered. They were all very much shaken but appeared well 
fed and clothed. 

During the forenoon the 1/ sth advanced and occupied the old front line 
German trench in support of the South Staffords, who were attacking Ferme 
Cour d’Avoine. A terrible sight met the Territorials as they entered the battered 
German trenches. The place was a shambles. Dead, wounded and dying were 
lying thick upon the ground—evidence of the dreadful efficacy of the British 
gun-fire. A little later ““C’’ and “D’’ Companies moved on to the old second 
line German trench. But as the South Staffords were held up “B” Company and 
half of “C’”’ Company of the 1/ 5th moved back again to the old front line German 
trench. About 2 p.m. the Officer Commanding, South Staffords, asked for a 
company of the 1/s5th King’s to support him, and ““A’’ Company advanced across 
the open, but was sent back again, as the Staffords found they were sufficiently 
supported on the right by the two platoons of ‘‘C’” Company. In pointing out 
the position “A” should occupy, Second-Lieut. Plummer (‘‘C’? Company) 
was mortally wounded. 

The 1/7th do not appear to have moved (as a battalion) during the 17th 
from “‘A”’ Lines, but supplied fatigue parties who carried up rations and water 
to the 1st Battalion, an act suitably recognised by the Commanding Officer, 
1st King’s, who said: “The 7th King’s very kindly carried up 200 water bottles 
for our men.” 

The situation at about 5 p.m. on 17th was as follows:—The 1st King’s had 
won as far as 0.3, 0.4, Q.6 and Q.7, where they were in touch with the 7th 
Division; the 1/5th King’s were on the left of the 1st Battalion and the South 
Staffords continued the line to the right of the sth Brigade. The 1/7th Battalion 
was in “‘A”’ lines. 

The trenches held by the 1st Battalion were truly a terrible spectacle; 
dead, wounded and dying were everywhere; the trenches themselves were 
broken and shattered; German rifles and equipment lay about in all directions. 
Many of the dug-outs in these trenches were, however, still habitable; they were 
good and some of them were fitted with sliding doors and curtains. The rifles 
were a welcome capture, for the King’s men had hardly a rifle fit for use, all 
being clogged with mud. But each man was given a German rifle and ammuni- 
tion to use in case of emergency. 

‘By this time,” said Colonel Steavenson, ‘“‘we were sadly reduced, the 
companies numbering only about sixty men each. We had lost Wheen! 


1Capt. J. Wheen killed 15/5/15. 
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wounded and missing, Hudson! the same, Kenyon and Morton killed*; Last, 
Rosling, Hutchison, Roberts and McErvell wounded. Wheen, after he was 
wounded, was seen sitting in a shell-hole quite cheery. We expected a counter- 
attack during the night, but it never came. The German parados made a first- 
class parapet, far stronger than our breastworks. The trenches were wonder- 
fully fitted up; a drain down the centre, with a pump at every corner, floor 
boarded and quite dry. The men were about cooked; the going had been 
desperate in all the advance. All ploughed fields, and the rain had made them so 
soft that the men were up to their knees half the time, covered with mud from 
head to foot. In spite of everything they still went on and never once lost their 
dash.” 

Splendid fellows. 

Late in the afternoon of 17th information was received at 6th Brigade 
Headquarters that the 4th (Guards) Brigade of the 2nd Division was moving 
up to take over the left of the 7th Division. Orders from 2nd Divisional Head- 
quarters also stated that during the night 17th/18th the Sirhind Brigade 
(Lahore Division) would relieve the sth Brigade and part of the 6th Brigade 
line as far as R.2. The South Staffords and 1/s5th King’s of the latter Brigade 
were to withdraw to billets, leaving the 1st and 1/7th King’s in the line, i.e., 
the former in the front line and the latter® in ‘‘A”’ lines. 

Most of the reliefs took place, the Guards taking over P.3—P.7—P.9-P.10 
to P.s5, where they joined up with the right of the 1st King’s. But the 1/5th 
King’s were doomed to disappointment. Curiously enough they should have 
been relieved by the 4th King’s of the Sirhind Brigade, but the latter got 
hopelessly lost in the trenches, and, as the 6th Brigade Diary puts it, “spent 
the whole night wandering about our old trenches.’’ They failed to reach the 
1/sth with the result that the latter had to remain in the line oe the 18th. 
One company of the 4th did succeed in reaching the trenches of the 1/sth 
on the morning of 18th, relieving one company of the latter, but further attempts 
had to be stopped owing to the enemy’s heavy shell-fire. 

The 4th King’s had not, hitherto, taken an active part in the Battle, 
their Brigade—the Sirhind—being in support of the Garhwal Brigade when 
the initial attack took place on the night of 1 5th. After the failure of this attack 
the Sirhind Brigade was ordered to assemble at St. Vaast Post, from which place 
they moved at 6.30 a.m. on 16th to La Coutre, in reserve to the 2nd Division. 

The night of 17th/18th was comparatively quiet, though all units in the 
front line were on the alert, having been warned that the enemy would counter- 
attack ‘‘for an absolute certainty.” But no attack materialised, and at 9 a.m. the 
Ist King’s were again ordered to attack the Ferme Cour d’Avoine, in con- 
junction with the Guards Brigade. The attack was, however, postponed, and 
throughout the day until the late afternoon the opposing guns shelled each other 
and the trenches between them mercilessly. Hostile shell-fire on the trenches 


1Second-Lieut. C. H. Hudson killed 16/5/15. 
*Second-Lieuts. John de Winton Kenyon and G. Morton. 
®The Battalion Diary of 1/7th King’s records that on 18th “Bn. moved into German Line.” 
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of the 1st King’s was intense between the hours of 1.30 and 4 p.m. Several 
men were buried and the battalion machine-gun knocked out three or four 
times. 

At 4.30 p.m. the postponed attack took place, ““B’’ and “‘C’’ Companies 
of the 1st King’s attacking Cour d’Avoine on the left of the Irish Guards. But 
the latter were held up, though the King’s men again reached the moat about 
the Farm, the gallant fellows being once more nearly wiped out by machine- 
gun fire. The survivors fell back in conformity with the Guards, re-occupying 
Q.6 and Q.7. 

That night all the battalions of the 6th Brigade, with the exception of the 
1st and 1/7th King’s, had been pulled out of the front line; the 4th had 
taken over their line at last and were in between the Ist and 1/7th. The 1/s5th 
had moved back to billets in Le Touret. 

The night of 18th/19th was again quiet, and there was less difficulty in 
getting up the rations, the carrying parties being better acquainted with the 
route, though several men had involuntary baths in shell-holes, the paths between 
the latter being still very slippery. 

But at last relief for the worn-out King’s men was at hand. About 1 p.m. 
on 19th, a crowd of officers belonging to units of the 1st Division (which was 
to take over the line), arrived in the trenches of the 1st Battalion. They “came 
up in a body, and of course, at once drew heavy shell-fire on our trenches. 
Any movement was at once seen and fired at by the Germans. Very annoying, 
as we came in for the whole of it. . . They will not understand that they must 
not show themselves above the parapet.’” 

The relief began at 6 p.m., or rather the relieving troops began to file 
into the trenches at about that hour, for it was past midnight before both the 
1st and 1/7th got away from those horrible trenches. 

‘“‘We marched out,”’ said the Commanding Officer of the 1st King’s, 
“about 12.30 a.m., through bogs, mud and streams; passed many dead cows 
smelling the same; struck everything that was possible and fell into every hole 
there was, but no one minded—we were out|’’ The last company reached Rue de 
Chavattes (Le Touret area) at 1.30 a.m. It was 1.15 a.m. before the last com- 
pany (““D”’) of the 1/7th reached billets in Le Coutre. 

There yet remains one story to be told—the winning of the first Victoria 
Cross gained by the Regiment. 

It was won on 16th May, when the 1st King’s were back in “‘A”’ lines 
after having three times attempted that terrible crossing over ““No Man’s 
Land” in the face of a murderous machine-gun and rifle-fire. Three platoons, 
one after the other, had been almost wiped out, the ground between the two 
lines of opposing trenches being littered with dead, dying and wounded men. 
Through the awful crashing of shells agonising cries from the wounded could 
be heard—one of the most heart-rending sounds on the battlefield. 

Having obtained permission from his Commanding Officer to go out and 


1Colonel Steavenson. 
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help the wounded, Lance-Corporal Joseph Tombs climbed the parapet and wt, 1/sth and 
walked into the inferno of “No Man’s Land.” ‘He looked for a moment,’ 1/7 Battalions 
said an eye-witness of this extraordinary deed of gallantry, ‘‘as though he couldn’t 

quite make up his mind what to do; but he finally cleared the space between 

him and the nearest wounded with a rush and was seen to throw himself beside 

a man. 

‘At first we feared he had been hit, but a minute or two later we saw him 
move cautiously towards his own trench and by his side was one of the wounded 
whom he helped along as best he could. It still rained bullets from the machine- 
guns, and shrapnel was bursting at short intervals and bullets whistled perilously 
near. At one stage Tombs had to carry his companion on his back and make a 
run for it; but they got through all right. 

‘Then he appeared again and began the perilous journey over again. They 
got through, and once more the solitary figure began that journey with death 
staring him in the face. It was some time before he got hold of another wounded 
man, and when they started they seemed to be walking on their hands and 
knees. After they had gone some distance the enemy’s fire became heavier 
and the two men had to take shelter in a shell-hole, but soon they started off 
again and got safely through. For the fourth time Tombs appeared over the 
parapet and made the risky journey and brought his man back safely.’ 

Other accounts stated that Tombs, during those perilous journeys back 
to his own trench, dragged the wounded men along part of the way by his teeth. 

At I p.m. on 20th the 1st King’s marched out from the Rue de Chavattes 20th May 
through Béthune and Chocques to Reveillon, where the officers were billeted 
in a most delightful chateau and the men in very good farm houses, described 
as ‘the best they have had since they came to France.” Poor fellows! there 
were few enough of them left to appreciate the comfort and joy of a rest in 
decent billets, for when the battalion counted its losses they were heavy indeed. 
Between the 15th and 20th May the casualties of the 1st Battalion were no less 
than 14 officers? and 639 other ranks, killed, wounded and missing. 

The 1/sth and 1/7th had fared very little better. 

The 1/ 5th King’s, on reaching Le Touret on the night 18th/roth, rested 
a short while and set out on the following morning for new billets at Vendin- 
Lez-Béthune, changing the latter again on 20th for others in Lozinghem. Their 
losses between the dates given were 13 officers® and 341 other ranks. 


1For the official story of this gallant act, as given in the London Gazette, 24th July, 1915, see 
Appendix ITI. 

*K illed—Capt. J. Wheen, Second-Lieuts. J. D. W. Kenyon, J. S. Rich, C. H. Hudson and G. 
Morton; wounded—Capt. S. E. Norris, Lieuts. A. D. Derviche-Jones and G. W. Miller, Second- 
Lieuts. J. H. McErvell, D. W. Rosling, C. E. V. Fulton, W. M. Hutchison, G. E. Carleton and D. R. 
Last. 


8K illed—Lieuts. G. H. Cohen and A. H. Plummer; wounded—Mayjor S. S. G. Cohen, Capts. 
R. J. Farclough (died of wounds 21/5/15), J. H. Grindley, W. F. Grieg (died of wounds 27/5/15), 
W. L. Evans, A. Buckley and D. R. Grindley; Lieut. W. Longbottom and Second-Lieuts. C. A. 
Taylor, G. B. Cox and G. F. Richardson. 
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zoth May The 1/7th King’s rested but a short while in Le Couture, where they 

4th and t/7th had arrived in the small hours of the 2oth, and later in the day marched off to 
Allouagne, where comfortable billets were found for officers and men. The 1 /7th 
had also lost heavily—1 3 officers and 301 other ranks. 

At what a price were those few hundred yards of trenches won! 

Of the 4th King’s there is little to record. Eventually they took over R.3 to 
R.5 from troops of the 2nd Division, and there hung on, subjected to heavy 
shell-fire day and night. The battalion lost, on 18th May, Capt. G. H. Jenkins, 
wounded, 7 other ranks killed, 82 wounded and 5 missing; on the 19th their 
losses were 2 other ranks killed, 38 wounded and 8 missing. On the 20th they 
were relieved by the 1/4th Gurkha Rifles and moved back to the Rue du Bois 
in reserve and spent the night in dug-outs. On 21st the Gurkhas attacked the 
Ferme de Bois, but were unsuccessful. The machine-gun detachment of the 
4th King’s was attached to the Gurkhas for the attack and lost itself in the dark- 
ness, unfortunately close to the enemy’s trenches. The Machine Gun Officer— 
Second-Lieut. F. A. Ballinger—was killed, and there were a large number of 
casualties among the machine gunners, besides which two guns were lost— 
altogether an unfortunate affair. On 23rd the Sirhind Brigade was relieved by 
Dehra Dun and moved back to billets at Riez Bailleul. 

We lost more than we gained at Festubert. A few thousand yards of 
trenches, 10 machine guns and about 800 prisoners were captured, but the 
casualties of the 2nd Division alone were over 5,000. Never indeed throughout 
the whole course of the war, and in any battle, were the casualties of the division 
as high as at Festubert in 1915. But if the losses were heavy the fighting of the 
troops engaged with the enemy was superb. Many battalions*won great honour 
and added further lustre to their already-glorious history. As for the King’s 
men—the preceding pages tell their own story, and what a story it 1s! 


1Killed—Major A. Hughes, Capts. M. Tweedale and J. Harvey, Lieuts. L. K. Adams and 
W. S. Allen, Second-Lieuts. W. G. Alexander, N. L. Hannon, T. McClelland and R. G. Gamble; 
wounded—Capts. J. A. Eckes and J. S. Dean (died of wounds 27/5/15), Second-Lieuts. L. W. 
Roper and W. C. Mumford. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE SECOND ACTION OF GIVENCHY, 1915: 
IsTH-16TH JUNE 


ITH the object of gaining ground in the direction of Violaines, 

the IV Corps, on the 15th and 16th June, attacked the German 

positions along the Rue d’Ouvert from L.12, on the north (a point 

in the German trenches east of Festubert), southwards via Chapelle 
St. Roch through Points [17 and I15 (both in the German lines) to south of 
H.2 (just opposite the village of Givenchy). The northern section of the attack 
was allotted to the sist Division, the southern section to the 7th Division, 
whilst H.2 and H.3 were attacked by the Canadian Division, which had orders 
to form a defensive flank through Points I17, 116 and H.2. 

This was the first attack in France made by the 51st Division; it was, 
therefore, the first in which the 1/8th (Irish) Battalion of the King’s Regiment 
(Liverpool) was involved, and, as will be seen later, these Territorials acquitted 
themselves bravely in their first ordeal of battle. 

The attack of the s1st Division was launched by the 154th Brigade, to 
which the 1/8th Battalion belonged, the Liverpool Irish (as the 1/8th was 
called) being brigaded with the 1/4th R. Lancaster Regiment, 1/4th North 
Lancs. Regiment, and 1/6th Scottish Rifles. The Commanding Officer (Lieut.- 
Colonel Neale) was on sick leave, and the battalion was therefore commanded 
throughout the operations by Major J. A. C. Johnson. 

The brigade attacked the line L.12, L.11, L.13 and K.7—houses along 
the Rue d’Ouvert, both protected by a powerful system of trenches. Indeed it is 
obvious from the trench map that at least one portion of the attack (opposite 
L.12) had to be made under enfilade fire. 

The attack of the 154th Brigade was launched at 6 p.m. on 15th June 
by the 1/4th North Lancs. on the right and the 1/4th Scottish Rifles on the left; 
the inner flanks of both Battalions resting on the line of the German com- 
munication trench L.8—L.10, #.e., a trench which ran eastwards from the point 
of the salient in the enemy’s lines. But despite gallant efforts to get on, the attack 
penetrated only as far as the Rue d’Ouvert, though no permanent lodgment 
was effected in this part of the line. Strong wire entanglements protected the 
Rue, and the mass ae the attacking troops were unable to break a way through, 
though small isolated parties, including bombers, got across. They were, 
however, beaten back by the arrival of German reinforcements. 

At 6.45 p.m. the 1/8th King’s were ordered up to the front-line fire 
trenches. The battalion at this period was in the second-line works at Le Touret, 
but on receipt of orders went forward, via Festubert, where tools, R.E. stores 
such as sand-bags and wire, were picked up en rouse to the trenches. When the 
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battalion reached the old British front line the three other battalions of the 
brigade were attacking the enemy. At 7.45 p.m. the fire and communication 
trenches were very heavily shelled by the enemy’s artillery, and casualties 
became heavy. 

When darkness had fallen the gallant fellows across “‘No Man’s Land” 
found themselves in a desperate situation. They had no knowledge as to whether 
their flanks were secure, they were continually assailed with bombs and 
machine-gun and rifle-fire, and as the Brigade Narrative states, “a good many 
verbal orders were heard which can only be accounted for by supposing them 
to have been ruses used by the Germans.” There were shouts of ‘This way 
the King’s Own,” and every officer or man who went that way was shot. Then 
there were cries of “‘Retreat the Loyal North Lancashires” and “The Order is 
to retire’”’—all of which could not have been given by British officers. 

Finally a retirement did take place and the troops were al] back in the old 
British line by midnight. The attacking troops were then withdrawn to re- 
forming points near Le Touret—the 1/8th King’s held the front line, the 1/7th 
Black Watch holding the support and reserve trenches. 

About noon on 16th Brigade Headquarters received orders from the 
division to Jaunch a fresh attack at 4.45 p.m., and preliminary orders and 
instructions were issued to the Officer Cceeandla 1/8th King’s—the 
battalion having been detailed for the attack. 

Major Johnson received these orders at 3 p.m. and there was then not much 
time left for making the necessary preparations and dispositions, and the fact 
that his battalion was ready in time reflected considerable credit upon the 
Commanding Officer. At 4 p.m. the preliminary bombardment began. 

The attack was made by the Liverpool Irish in the following order of 
companies—"‘C,”’ “A,” “B,” and “D.” They attacked just north of L.8, the 
point of the salient in the German lines, and they lost heavily. 

At 4.45 p.m. precisely, and in the face of extremely heavy shell-fire from 
the enemy’s guns, the leading platoon of ‘‘C’’ Company cleared the parapet 
and made for the German trenches. It 1s doubtful whether a single man ever 
reached the enemy’s front line, for the King’s men were shot down by rifle and 
machine-gun fire almost as soon as they got into ‘No Man’s Land.” They went 
forward most gallantly, though, be it remembered, this was their first attack. 

Undaunted by the terrible fate which had already met their comrades, 
platoon followed platoon, all incurring heavy losses. At 6.44 p.m. the last 
company (‘‘D”’) left their trenches and tried to rush across that now ghastly 
space between the two lines of trenches, where the killed and wounded lay 
thick upon the ground. Eventually, at about 7 p.m., a small number of men 
did succeed in penetrating the enemy’s line about Z.1 and began to work up 
the communication trench towards L.10, But unable to maintain themselves 
in the German lines in the face of fierce attacks, the gallant fellows had to with- 
lab and by midnight the survivors of the battalion were back in their own 

ines. : 
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and about 4 a.m. on 17th, the weary King’s men marched back to the trenches 
at Le Touret, thence to billets in Pacaut Wood. 

Casualties of the 1/8th Battalion during the 15th, 16th and 17th June, 
totalled 232 all ranks. The officer casualties were Capts. H. M. Finegan and 
G. Brown killed, Capts. G. Williams and R. P. Keating wounded; Second- 
Lieut. H. M. Drake wounded and died of wounds on the 16th; Lieut. H. L. 
Downes, 1/8th King’s, Brigade Machine Gun Officer, first reported missing, 
but later killed. 

In his report to Divisional Headquarters the Brigadier said: “I desire 
to bring to your notice the very creditable way in which battalions of this 
Brigade acquitted themselves in this, their first engagement with the enemy.” 

This first action indeed gave promise of that fine fighting spirit which 
afterwards animated the whole of the sist Division during its distinguished 
career in France and Flanders. 


17th June 
1 /8th Battalion 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE FIRST ATTACK ON BELLEWAARDE: 
16TH JUNE, 1915 





T the close of the Battles of Ypres, 1915, the German trenches between 

the Menin Road and the WntesRoulers railway formed a salient. 
Behind their front lines lay the Bellewaarde Ridge and the lake, 
the former giving the enemy good observation over our lines. Hooge, 
at the southern point of this salient, lay battered and ruined between the opposing 
lines, while just south of the Y pres—Roulers railway the eastern edges of Railway 
Wood were held by the enemy, and the western edges by British troops of the 
3rd Division. The British line from opposite Hooge ran along just south of 
the Menin Road to just east of Birr X Road, then turned sharply northwards 
skirting the eastern edges of the Cambridge Road to the angle formed by the 
latter and the railway, where, for some 300 yards, it followed the latter east- 
wards, turning again sharply north-west. 

Early in June it was decided to attack this salient, and, if possible, gain 
possession of the ridge; the attack was to be carried out by the gth Brigade of 
the 3rd Division. Though they make interesting reading, it is impossible to 
give full details of the operations, orders, and indeed, from a regimental point 
of view, such matters as particulars concerning the attacking troops and 
objectives allotted to them are sufficient to place the reader au fast with the 
situation before the attack began. One fact, however, 1s clearly demonstrated 
in these orders, that, at this period there was a shortage of bombs, for the 
utility of the hand-grenade in trench fighting was only just being recognised. 

There were three phases in the attack on Bellewaarde. In the first the 
objective was the eastern edge of a narrow strip of wood (Y.16 and Y.15), 
and the German front-line trenches as far as the north-east corner of Railway 
Wood; in the second the objective was the line of the road from the house 
100 yards south of Y.17, through Y.17 to Bellewaarde Farm, thence through 
Y.14 and Y.11 to Y.7; the objective in the third phase was the south-western 
corner of Bellewaarde Lake—Y.18—Y.12—Y.7. 

The attacking troops for the first phase were (from right to left) the 4th 
R. Fusiliers, 1st R. Scots Fusiliers and the sth Fusiliers. As soon as the German 
front was taken the Royal Fusiliers were to bomb down the trench from Y.16 
to Y.17, while the Royal Scots Fusiliers, in conjunction with the sth Fusiliers, 
were to seize the hostile trench lying between Y.13 and Y.15 and the second 
objective, the sth Fusiliers pushing their bombing parties on towards Y.7. 

As soon as the first objective had been gained the guns were to bombard 
the second objective, s.e., from the house 100 yards south of Y.17 to Y.11; 
about the centre of this line lay Bellewaarde Farm. The rst Lincolns and 
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Liverpool Scottish (1/1oth King’s Regiment), who, during the first phase, were 
to move up to the front line vacated by the troops of the first phase, were to 
capture the third objective. In later years this was known as “‘leap-frogging.”’ 

The 7th Brigade was to support the gth, and the 8th was in reserve. On 
the right of the 3rd Division troops of the 7th Division were to support the 
gth Brigade by seizing the German trenches from Y.20 to Y.16, and by covering 
rifle and machine-gun fire from the Menin Road. On the left the 6th Division 
was to assist the 3rd by opening covering fire with rifles and machine guns. 

From 2.50 a.m. with three pauses at 3.10 a.m., 3.40 a.m. and 4 a.m., 
until 4.15 a.m., the Divisional Artillery was to bombard the enemy’s trenches. 
At 4.15 a.m. the infantry were to advance to the assault. The attack was to 
take place on 16th June. 

At 2 a.m. on 27th May the Liverpool Scottish (1/1oth King’s), having 
been relieved from the front-line trenches, had reached some huts in a wood 
behind Dickebusch. On the 26th the Divisional Commander issued a special 
order in which he informed all ranks that they were going into the Ypres 
Salient, where, in 1914, the 3rd Division so greatly distinguished itself, but it 
was 2nd June before the 9th Brigade relieved the 83rd Brigade in the front 
line north of Zillebeke, the Liverpool Scottish relieving a battalion of the East 
Yorkshire Regiment along the eastern edge of Armagh Wood, south of the 
Menin Road and just north-east of Zwarteleen. This tour was uneventful and 
closed on 6th, when the 3rd Division was withdrawn to the Busseboom area to 
rest before the operations due to take place on 16th. 

On the evening of 14th Major A. S. Anderson, accompanied by two men 
from each company as markers, and two cyclists, reconnoitred the line at 
Railway Wood, and at 4 p.m. on 15th the Liverpool Scottish moved from 
Busseboom, via Ypres, to the Wood. All ranks of the 9th Brigade were then 
getting into their battle positions and making final preparations for the attack. 

About half an hour after midnight (15th) the enemy opened heavy shell- 
fire on the trenches of the 9th Brigade, and several of the King’s men were 
killed and wounded. 

The battle equipment of the troops is interesting; packs and greatcoats 
had been left behind in bivouacs, the men carrying their waterproof ground 
sheets on their backs. Each man carried two bandoliers of rifle ammunition, 
one day’s rations in addition to the iron ration, and two sand-bags fastened 
through the belt at back. A platoon in each battalion carried shovels securely 
slung on the back. Wire-cutters were issued in the proportion of fifty to each 
of the attacking battalions in the first phase, and twenty-five each to the Lincolns 
and Liverpool Scottish. 

As to the bombs, the Mills grenade was the pattern used—4oo to each of 
the battalions in the first phase, 1 50 each to the Lincolns and Liverpool Scottish. 
Little wonder that later there was a shortage of bombs; the gallant fellows had 
scarcely a bombing chance against the plentiful supply at the disposal of the 
enemy. The bombs in Brigade Reserve were only 1,200, and the orders stated 
that: “Osher bombs will be issued if they become avatlablel” 


1/roth Battalion 


1th June 


16th June 
x /roth Battalion 
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The opposing trenches were from 150 to 300 yards apart, and as the 
Divisional Artillery poured shell on to the German front line, clods of earth, 
heads and bodies of men shot up into the air—the guns were making excellent 
shooting. For two hours the bombardment went on, and then, precisely at 4.15, 
two companies of each of the attacking battalions left their trenches and moved 
as quickly as possible across “‘No Man’s Land.” During the night 15th/16th, 
the wire in front of the British trenches had been removed and the “‘knife- 
rests’ placed at right angles so as not to impede the advance. The attackers, 
therefore, got well away at Zero hour. Without much resistance the first German 
line was captured, though there was a certain amount of hostile rifle and machine- 
gun fire and heavy shelling. The enemy’s wire had been well cut by the Divisional 
Artillery, and the troops got through without difficulty and over the parapet. 
There, amidst the debris, they found many dead and wounded Germans. 
Others, who had escaped wounds, held up their hands and surrendered, too 


demoralised and dazed to offer any resistance. Consolidation of the trenches 


was begun immediately. 

For the benefit of those who do not know exactly what consolidating a 
trench meant it may be explained that on capture, the trench had (so to speak) 
to be turned round, i.e., parapet became parados and parados parapet; wire 
had to be placed out in front of the new parapet which faced east, and gradually 
the ground between the enemy’s front and second-line (or third according to 
the extent of the ground won) trenches became ‘“‘No Man’s Land.” The old 
lines of trenches, the old British and German front lines, were then connected 
by means of communication trenches. 

The German front line having been occupied, consolidation began, whilst 
troops of the 7th Brigade (who were in support) began to dig communication 
trenches across ‘‘No Man’s Land” to the enemy’s old front line. 

The Lincolns and Liverpool Scottish now advanced, and crossing the first 
line of captured trenches, cleared the German second line without great difficulty. 
But now, unfortunately, the attacking troops came under the fire of their own 
guns, . 
Red and yellow screens (to be displayed on the objective lines when 
captured) had been supplied to the attacking troops, but they were apparently 
a failure, for they could not be observed by the artillery, which continued to © 
shell the enemy positions reached by the attackers. The result was, that although 
the German third line was reached and troops had even got as far as the hostile 
trenches east of the Bellewaarde Lake, they had to withdraw, for they were losing 
heavily from the fire of their own guns. The whole area was also under very 
heavy shell-fire from the enemy’s artillery, bombing attacks and counter- 
attacks were everywhere going on and there was a great deal of hand-to-hand 
fighting in which both sides lost heavily. 

By about 9.30 a.m. the situation was roughly as follows: the German old 
front line Y.16—Y.15-Y.13 was held, and the sth Fusiliers were still bombing 
their way towards Y.7 and Y.8 (part of the Gérman second line). The Liverpool 
Scottish were in the captured line helping in the work of consolidation after 
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they had had to retire owing to the heavy shell-fire. And here they remained 
until just before midnight on 16th when they (and other units of the 9th Brigade) 
were relieved by troops of the 8th Brigade. The King’s men then marched 
back to the Busseboom area. 

In this affair, which resulted in the capture of about 1,000 yards of the 
enemy’s front-line trenches, the roth Battalion lost heavily, their casualties in 
officers alone being twenty-one. Of twenty-four who went into action only 
Lieut. Wall, Lieut. Chavasse, R.A.M.C., and Second-Lieut. Roddick came 
back unscathed. In other ranks the battalion had lost 379 killed, wounded and 
missing; the Royal Fusiliers lost a similar number. The losses in other ranks 
of these two battalions were the lowest in the brigade, but no battalion had lost 
as heavily in officers as had the King’s men. 


1The following officers of the 1/roth King’s were killed in action on 16th June, 1915; Major A. 
S. Anderson, Capts. R. F. B. Dickenson, J. Graham, B. McKinnell, Lieuts. K. A. Gemmell, W. S. 
Turner, Second-Lieuts. J. C. Barber, C. D. H. Dunlop, F. Bullen, J. White and G. Burnell. The 
following officers were wounded—Lieut.-Colonel E. J. Thin, Capt. and Adjutant C. P. James, Capt. 
W. J. H. Renison, Lieuts. F. Dickinson, R. Cunningham, H. T. Whitson, A. M. McGilchrist, R. A. 
Lloyd and Second-Lieuts. W. E. Philpotts and R. C. Lindsay. 


16th June 
1 /10th Battalion 


1 /roth Battalion 


joth July 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE ACTIONS OF HOOGE: 1r9TH anp joto JULY 
AND 9TH AvuGUST, I9I5 


HE successful operations of 16th June had straightened out the line 

west of Bellewaarde, though just opposite the western end of the 

Hooge defences there was a German redoubt which caused con- 

siderable trouble. Several days before the 19th July, miners got to 
work beneath this redoubt, and on that date the mine was blown and destroyed 
and a small section of the enemy’s trenches captured. This operation was carried 
out by the 3rd Division, which was then holding the line, but the 1/1oth King’s 
(Liverpool Scottish) were not involved. The battalion on that date was holding 
trenches 0.3, O.4 and O.5, south of Hooge. The Liverpool Scottish had come 
out of the line after the Bellewaarde attack very weak, and of the three officers 
left, Lieut. L. G. Wall was the senior and commanded the battalion. Lieut.- 
Colonel J. R. Richardson returned from sick leave on 21st July. The 1/1oth 
Battalion was relieved on the night of 1st August and marched to a camping 
ground on the Ouderdom—Vlamertinghe road. One officer (Lieut. T. E. 
Cunningham) was wounded during the month of July. 

On the 30th July the enemy made a strong attack on Hooge and the 
British trenches north of the Menin road and south of the road as far as Bond 
Street. This line was then held by troops of the 14th Division, and the Divisional 
Report states that ‘‘at about 3.15a.m. on the 20th July a violent explosion took 
place at the Stables, north of the Menin road at the junction of G.4 and G.6, 
followed by an outbreak of flame projected from the German trenches against 
our trenches between the Stables and the Crater.”’ 

This was the first liquid fire attack, the result of which Sir John French 
recorded in his despatches in the following words: “‘Most of the infantry 
occupying these trenches were driven back, but their retirement was due far 
more to the surprise and temporary confusion caused by the burning liquid 
than to the actual damage inflicted.” 

The full effect of this new and dastardly device fell upon G.5, from which 
trench no officer or man got away, but (quoting again from the Divisional 
Report) “those who were on the flanks of the flame attack speak of the heat 
generated by the flame, and their evidence tends to indicate that it was more 
in the nature of thick smoke, incandescent in the centre and up to about twenty 
to twenty-five yards from the nozzles of the projectors, rather than an in- 
flammable gas. The smoke seems to have been innocuous and to have smelt of 
benzine or tar.” 

In this attack the Germans captured trenches G.3, 4, 5, 5a, 10a, 10, 6, 
7, 8, 9, and F.2, and although gallant attempts were made by repeated 
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counter-attacks to turn them out, they were unsuccessful, and a new line of 1:th Battalion 
trenches was consolidated a short distance further back. 

The 14th Division left England for France during the third week of May 
and began concentrating in the Zerrers Cappel—Ganspette—St. Mamelin area 
on 20th. Among the first units to arrive was the 11th Battalion, King’s Regiment. 
This battalion held the distinction of being the first of the New Army Battalions 
raised by Lord Kitchener. It came into being in August, 1914, and was actually 
completed to full strength about the 24th of that month. On rgth Major 
V. T. Bailey, King’s Regiment (Liverpool), was appointed to command the 
11th Battalion, which, owing to the efforts of the Earl of Derby, was brought 
up to full strength in an extraordinarily short space of time. On 25th August, 
Lord Kitchener was appointed Honorary Colonel of the Battalion. 

The 11th Battalion began its training in Barossa Barracks, Aldershot, 
and became one of the units of the newly-formed 8th (Light) Division; shortly 
afterwards the division was renumbered and became the 14th (Light) Division. 
On the 28th November the battalion moved to Farnham, and there, on 11th 
January, its designation was changed to that of 11th Battalion, King’s Regiment 
(Pioneers), the first of the many Pioneer battalions formed in the British Army 
during the War. 

As well as their ordinary infantry training, the Pioneers now underwent 
a course of bridging, mining, road-making and trench construction, and, 
needless to say, they had a very strenuous time. 

The 20th March saw the Pioneers on the march to a new camp on Watts 
Common, Farnborough, where they stayed until 19th May, the date on which 
they entrained for Folkestone, and crossed over to Boulogne on 2oth. The oth May 
battalion (strength, 30 officers, 1,006 other ranks), was under the command of 
Lieut.-Colonel V. T. Bailey, Major H. Elliott was second-in-command and 
Capt. E. C. Ogle, Adjutant. 

The first billets occupied by the 11th King’s (night of 20th May) were in 
Rubrouck, but the battalion had hardly settled down when orders were received 
on 2sth to proceed to Viamertinghe for attachment to the Second Army. At 
6 a.m. the next morning the battalion, in forty-five omnibuses, set out for 
Vlamertinghe, and after arrival, marched, at 9.15 a.m., to the woods in the 
chateau grounds. The men had, however, scarcely taken off their equipment 
when they were ordered to ‘‘fall in” again and, tools having been issued, they 
were sent off across the Yser Canal for their first job in Flanders—the strengthen- 
ing of existing defence works and making communication and support trenches. 
Here, for the first time, the Pioneers came under shell-fire. Shrapnel was bursting 
overhead and four men were wounded. Two more distinctions thus fell to the 
11th King’s—they were the first unit of the 14th Division to come under fire, 
and the first of the New Army to sustain casualties. The first man who lost his 
life was Private Lord of ‘“‘A’? Company, killed on 28th. On the morning of 
11th June the battalion moved to billets in Ypres, going out at night to dig ith june 
assembly trenches east of Witte Poort Farm for the attack which was to take 
place on 16th. By the latter date the Pioneers had moved back to Vlamertinghe 
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and remained in billets all day, “standing to” during the operations at Belle- 
waarde. 

There is little to record for the remainder of June and July other than the 
loss the Pioneers sustained in the death of Major H. Elliott, who was killed on 
the 26th of the latter month while inspecting the work of his men behind 
Railway Wood. Greatly loved and respected by all ranks, his death was a 
severe blow to the battalion. 

From sth to 19th July the Machine Gun Section of the 11th King’s 
manned two positions in the line, H.13 and H.14, opposite Bellewaarde Lake. 

On 30th, when the enemy launched his fire attack, the Pioneers “‘stood to” 
from 4.30 a.m. and later in the day carried out urgent trench repairs, carrying 
up rations and ammunition all night to the Culvert on the Menin road. 

On gth August, when the 6th Division attacked the lost positions at 
Hooge, and not only recaptured them, but in addition took 400 yards of the 
enemy’s trenches north of the Menin road, the Pioneers again “‘stood to,” 
their Machine Gun Section holding two positions in Railway Wood and assisting 
in the attack by covering fire. 

On the 2nd August the 1/roth King’s (less three officers and seventy men 
sent to Potijze defences) moved to reserve trenches at the Kaaie Salient (north 
of Ypres), where, until 13th the battalion was engaged in constructing new fire 
and communication trenches at Potijze village and the chateau grounds, and 
on the Rampart defences in Ypres. The Battalion, therefore, was not 
engaged in the operations at Hooge on gth August. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE REGIMENT IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS AT THE END 
OF THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR—AUGUST, 1915 


ETWEEN the Battles of Festubert in May and Loos in September, 

1915, no large action of importance took place between the British 

and Germans on the Western Front. The attacks at Givenchy, at 

Bellewaarde and Hooge in June, July and August, were of a local 
character and do not come under the heading of major operations. It is, therefore, 
convenient to pause for a while in order to narrate how the King’s Regiment 
(Liverpool) had expanded during the first year of the War, and to show how 
the great city of Liverpool and the county of Lancashire had poured their 
thousands of men—splendid fighting material—into the Army to swell the 
ranks of the original “‘Little Army’”’ which, after one year of warfare, had almost 
ceased to exist, so small were its numbers. 

On 4th August, 1915, the anniversary of the declaration of war, there 
were no less than ten battalions of the Regiment in France and Flanders. These 
were the 1st (Regular), 4th (Special Reserve), 1/s5th, 1/6th, 1/7th, 1/8th, 
1/gth and 1/roth (Territorial) and 11th and 12th (Service) Battalions. Of the 
exact number of battalions raised and in training in England it is impossible 
to write with accuracy, but second! and even third-line Territorial units were 
formed and were preparing for service overseas, whilst numerous other Service 
battalions were engaged in fitting themselves to take their places in the trenches 


1st, 4th, 1/ 
r /6th, 1 /7th, 1/ 
1 /gth, 1 /roth,1 
12th, 13th, 1 
17th, 18th, 
and 20th 
Battalions 


alongside their comrades who had preceded them on active service to France — 


and Flanders; indeed, six more Service battalions of the King’s Regiment— 
13th, 14th, 17th, 18th, 19th and 20th—were to arrive on the Western Front 
before the end of 1915. 

Such an expansion was altogether remarkable, and it was due to the 
splendid efforts of the Earl of Derby and prominent citizens of Liverpool, 
who waged an extensive recruiting campaign in the great city and throughout 
the whole county of Lancashire. 

It has already been stated that to the 11th Battalion belongs the honour 
of being the first of the New Army battalions to be raised and completed to 
Strength, an example of the fine patriotism of Liverpool and its surrounding 
districts. Though remarkable, that instance was only one of many which demon- 
strated the loyalty of the great shipping and commercial city. 

On the 20th May the rst King’s (Lieut.-Colonel C. J. Steavenson), with 
other units of the 2nd Division, were back in the Béthune area, resting, re- 
organising, refitting and getting rid of the mud from the Festubert trenches. 


1The 2/sth, 2/6th, 2/7th, 2/8th, 2/9th and 2/roth were in training at this period in England. 
“The King’s Regiment (Liverpool) numbered no less than forty-five battalions during the War. 
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With the 1st were also the 1/5th (Lieut.-Colonel J. M. McMaster), and 1/7th 
(Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Stott) Battalions. 

Unfortunately, the official diaries of the 1st King’s from May to Septem- 
ber, 1915 (inclusive) were lost during the War, and it is therefore impossible 
to obtain full details of what happened to the Battalion, of regimental interest, 
between the Battles of Festubert and Loos. From the diaries of the 6th Infantry 
Brigade and private sources, however, a brief outline of the life led by the King’s 
men during those busy months may bridge the gaps. 

The 6th Infantry Brigade was allotted the Allouagne area when the 2nd 
Division arrived at Béthune from the Festubert trenches, and it was in this 
village on 24th May that General Horne, the Divisional Commander, after 
inspecting units of the 6th Infantry Brigade, addressed the following speech 
to the 1st Battalion King’s Regiment. 

‘Colonel Steavenson, officers, N.C.O.’s and men of the 1st King’s Liver- 
pool Regiment. During the last ten days you have been having a hard time, 
you have been asked to do a lot of marches and hard work. First of all the 
attack (Battle of Festubert) was ordered and postponed. Then came the order 
for a new attack, and you were, first of all, in the reserve trenches, where you 
had a bad time under a very heavy and trying bombardment. Eventually you 
went forward in support. During that night the King’s behaved in a con- 
sistently gallant manner. I do not think any battalion of the 6th Brigade has 
done better than you. The task of breaking the line of the enemy’s trenches, 
in which you took part, supporting the attack and carrying up ammunition, 
was very well carried out. After that you carried out magnificent work with 
bomb and bayonet, which culminated in the surrender of 200 German prisoners 
to you. 

; “You attacked with the (2nd) South Staffords, and Jater with the Guards 
(4th Guards Brigade), and you were the last of the brigade to be relieved. 
I congratulate you, and you may congratulate yourselves. You have, all of you, 
behaved throughout in a manner worthy of the grand old Regiment to which 
you belong. 

“You carry on your colours honours that date from the Battle of Marl- 
borough, you have maintained your traditions and added to them. 

“Your work has been consistently good and reflects the highest honour 
on you. Your casualties have been very heavy. You have not hesitated to give 
to the full for your King and Country. You will shortly be called on for another 
effort, and I am certain that whenever the 6th Brigade 1s called on to do any hard 
work, the King’s will be the backbone who will see it carried through, whatever 
is asked of them.” 

At the end of May the 2nd Division moved down to the Loos sector, 
relieving the 58th French Division. The 6th Brigade was allotted the line in 
front of Les Brebis and Mazingarbe, with the sth Brigade on their left. Major 
Hudson describes the new line as “one big coal-mining district and is full of 
inhabitants. During the night the Germans counter-attacked the French at 
Notre Dame de Lorette (south-west of Loos) but were driven back. Our line 
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runs amongst the pitheads of various coal mines and the big spoil heaps are a 
great feature in the defence.”’ 

The three battalions of the 6th Brigade first into the new sector (known as 
“Ww’’) were the King’s Royal Rifles (W.1), South Staffords (W.2) and 1/5th 
King’s (W.3). A large spoil heap from a neighbouring mine formed the centre 
of the line and afforded good observation stations. The trenches were dry and 
mostly of chalk. The 1/7th King’s billeted in Les Brebis and the 1st King’s in 
Mazingarbe. The weather was very warm. 

The 6th Brigade Diary has a note concerning gas respirators, which is of 
interest: ‘‘All ranks are provided with respirators and a daily drill in putting 
them on quickly is carried out. Special ‘sprayers’ are held on charge of each 
battalion. These are for use in dispersing asphyxiating gas that might collect 
in the trenches during a gas attack.” 

The 1st King’s went into the front line on the evening of 3rd June, and the 
1/7th Battalion the following evening. On the 6th the 6th Brigade was relieved 
by a brigade of the 47th Division, which took over the sector occupied by the 
2nd Division, the latter side-stepping northwards, reaching Noeux les Mines 
early on the morning of 7th. Later on during the day Lord Derby arrived and 
visited the 1st, 1/5th and 1/7th Battalions of the King’s Regiment. 

That night the 6th Brigade took over its new line east of Vermelles, but 
the tour was uneventful. The brigade was relieved on 15th and moved back 
for a short rest. The next sector taken over by the Brigade was Cuinchy (19th 
June), the Berkshires moving into A.1, the 1/7th King’s to A.2 and the Staffords 
to A.3. The 1st King’s were in the support area, one company at Cuinchy 
Support Point, one company at Cambrin Support Point, and two companies 
in dug-outs on the northern and southern sides of the main road. 

The 1/5th Battalion moved to Annequin. 

The new sector is described thus: ‘‘A.1 is a long section, some 800 yards, 
and in places the enemy are very close and very active with grenades. Three 
companies of the ‘A.1 Battalion’ are in front and one in reserve; one company 
of the Support Area Battalion can be called upon, if needed, direct by Officer 
Commanding A.1. A.1 extends from the right of section to immediately in 
front of the Tower, an old hill just behind our lines. A.2 extends from the left 
of A.1 to Ridley Walk, a trench in front of the brickstacks. This is a short 
section and is to be held in turn by each of the two Territorial battalions as 
they are both very weak. A.3 extends from the left of A.2 to the canal. A feature 
of A.1 and of A.3 is the number of craters between the lines (of opposing 
trenches), and in some cases the enemy posts are only from ten to forty yards 
away. We hear they are inclined to be very active with bombs and rifle grenades 
in this line.”’ 

_ The following excellent description of the Cuinchy sector is from the 
Diary of Capt. T. W. Sheppard:— 
_ “Tf you leave Béthune by the La Bassée road you will see before you an 
immense plain dotted with mining villages, with here and there a curious cone- 
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ust, 1/sth and of Notre Dame de Lorette. The horizon immediately in front of you is terminated 

t/7th Battalions by a slightly rising ridge on which, through glasses, you will see the machinery 
of a mine shaft standing out on the sky-line. That at present belongs to Germany, 
and further to the right and on our side of the long rise to the crest of this ridge, 
lies the ruined village of Vermelles. To the left of the road Beuvry occupies 
the immediate foreground, and the country beyond it appears considerably 
wooded until the eye reaches the outline of the Givenchy—Cuinchy ridge 
beyond Pont Fixe, Annequin and Cambrin. There is a big bog between Beuvry 
and Pont Fixe on the south side of the La Bassée Canal, and wherever the eye 
roams it continually encounters clusters and rows of tiled cottages. 

“If you will travel with me I will now conduct you to our destination 
near Cuinchy Church and the celebrated Brickfields, and if we had a motor we 
could drive, without any very pressing risk, as far as Brigade Headquarters in 
Cambrin Street. Nevertheless it is only fair to point out before starting that 
Beuvry is shelled almost daily and that Béthune is well within range. Although 
it was not shelled at the time of which I treat, the only reason appears to have 
been a tacit agreement with the Boches that if we refrained from shelling La 
Bassée they would not shell Béthune. Since then this truce has been broken 
and both places have been freely shelled. 

“After leaving the straggling town of Beuvry with its old and handsome 
church (set perilously high in these high explosive days), you presently find 
yourself in Annequin, and as the houses do not cease you will find Annequin 
and Cambrin, to all intents and purposes, the same place. Here you will begin 
to realise the effects of modern shell-fire, and may even endure it yourself! 

‘“‘Cambrin is more or less in ruins. The enemy do not, as a rule, shell it 
much nowadays, but it is fairly certain to receive a dose of ‘Fizzbang’ shells 
on most days of the week. 

“You will have to leave your horse or motor here and walk. Walking on 
up the La Bassée road you will find trenches and barbed-wire entanglements 
everywhere to your right and left. This 1s the second line of defence, and there 
is another near Beuvry that I forgot to point out to you. Here, where we turn 
to the left for Pont Fixe, is ‘Cambrin Supporting Point,’ a work intended to 
support the line in case the enemy breaks through. At the time of which I write 
the French were next door to the La Bassée road on the south. In a few yards 
we come to a large and badly knocked about villa, No. 1 Harley Street. If you are 
so unlucky as to get hit during the remainder of the excursion, here is where 
they will bring you from the Regimental Dressing Station. Quite close to No. 1 
Harley Street are two communication trenches—Hertford Street and Glasgow 
Road. You may not go up Glasgow Road and you may not come down Hertford 
Street. They both lead up over the rising ground in front of us to Cuinchy 
Church and its neighbourhood, which are not in view from where we now stand 
and are about 800 to 1,000 yards off. Walking up Hertford Street you get a 
good view from time to time of the ruins of Pont Fixe and Givenchy on our 
immediate left. The trench is a good one,-well paved with bricks, and presently, 
after passing the shrine and the Dressing Station, we come to a junction of 
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many trenches and the battered shell of Cuinchy church. It is never wise to 
linger here. For some reason the enemy seldom leave this part of the world at 
peace for long, and you may hear the crash of a high-explosive ‘Fizzbang’ 
about your ears any moment, or enjoy the more prolonged experience of the 
advent of an 8.2 howitzer shell flighting in from the enemy’s ‘heavies’ near 
Violaines or Canteleux, with its peculiar high, rustling sound, and the awful 
crash of its arrival. So we will go by Berkshire Lane to Regimental Head- 
quarters. You will pass below ground in the trench by many little graveyards 
hereabouts, behind Cuinchy village street, until you emerge in the shelter of 
the ruins and can, for a moment, look about you. Looking back you will see the 
long flat country and the bog just east of Beuvry and La Preol, and the distant 
towers of Beuvry and Béthune churches, and probably you will hear the angry 
whistle of a British 6-in. or 9-in. shell sailing from the direction of the bog 
over to the enemy’s lines in the Triangle, or at their ‘heavies’ near Violaines. 
Our shells occasionally make a very wild-sounding ‘hoot’ once or twice in their 
passage. I have often heard it, but never heard it explained. Meanwhile, you 
must recollect that from the time you left Cambrin you have been within range 
of the enemy’s rifle-fire, and it is highly dangerous to walk on the other side of 
the buildings we are now standing behind. So we will pop across into Battalion 
Headquarters. Here, behind walls of sand-bags piled on the east side of the 
house, on the verandah, in the downstairs room on the right as you enter from 
the tiny garden behind, you will find the Mess Staff of the Regiment, under 
Sergeant Cross, getting the next meal ready, and a very good one you will find 
it, if you stay. Eggs and bacon and coffee regularly for breakfast, and an ordinary 
English lunch, tea and dinner afterwards. No lack of good things, and excellent 
servants (Middleton and Kent) to get them ready. 

‘Now then, downstairs to the cellar, and be careful of the multitude of 
telephone wires. The telephone operator is sitting at the foot of the cellar 
stairs reading Tit Bits by the light of a candle stuck in a bottle, with the receiver 
clamped round his head. If you want to send a message to the guns, to the 
brigade, to the next section of the defences, right or left, or to any of our four 
companies, you have only to write it out for him. He is relieved from time to 
time by one of his satellites, and his is a job I do not envy, for they sit here day 
and night all the time, and the air is very heavy and stuffy. We shall find the 
Commanding Officer in the cellar, and at the time of which I write that was 
myself! also Norris, the acting Adjutant, and, if it be meal-time, Hope, the 
machine-gun officer, Fleming (the Babe) up from Beuvry with rations and letters, 
and Cesar (Julius Czsar) the doctor. You will probably find the writer seated 
in a comfortable arm chair reading yesterday’s Times. There is a round table in 
the middle and another table in the far window, and in the corners are flock 
mattresses left by our predecessors, who presumably took them from the deserted 
rooms. Everything is properly cleanand thereareseveral quite comfortable chairs. 
‘Fz-bang! fz-bang!—cr—i-n-g,’ not very far off down Cuinchy street. An 
occasional crack as a rifle bullet hit the ruined walls of the deserted street. 

“Shall we go round the trenches? Up and out and into the communication 
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ist, 1/sth and trench just to the left of the garden door as we come out, a peep down the 

r/7th Battalion? deserted village street towards the ruined church, the grass growing between 
the stones and everywhere the litter and debris of destruction and tiles all over 
the road. Festoons of telephone wire running on sticks, and on the south side 
every crevice of the aforetime shop windows blocked with sand-bags. Then off 
we stump, with an orderly behind us (grim reminder that if you are hit in a 
lonely part of the labyrinth of trenches there will be someone to bind you up 
and go and get help), up Berkshire Lane with its defiladed twists and turns and 
traverses, to Pudding Lane (after passing on the way ‘King’s Road’). Here 
we are at the headquarters of the left support company, which inhabits 
Esperanto, Pudding Lane and Hunter Street, with one platoon in cellars in 
Cuinchy Street. 

‘Here in Pudding Lane we are about eight feet down and quite safe and 
comfortable. On one side (the north) are the men’s dug-outs, curiously con- 
trived caves, propped up with bits of timber, and on the other is a fire platform 
so that they can bring a cross-fire to bear by Lover’s Lane across towards the 
Cabbage Patch. The condition of the men’s uniforms varies with the sort of 
weather. If wet they will be wearing gum boots and every part of them will 
be covered with mud. If dry they will still wear much the same look as millers, 
only the ‘flour’ will be dust from the mud they live in. Far overhead drones an 
aeroplane pursued by white puffs of bursting shrapnel, as we continue our tramp 
up towards the firing line. After passing the junction with Hunter Street we 
come to a bridge where the railway crosses the backwater of the canal. Just this 
side of the railway is a long hollow in the otherwise flat land of the brickfields 
on the south of it. This is a place of sinister memories, graves abound on all 
sides—just a rude cross with a name, number and regiment in indelible pencil 
upon it, marking the resting place of some gallant Coldstream Guardsman 
who may have fallen on the day that Michael O’Leary won the Victoria Cross 
near this very spot. After passing under the railway bridge, which, by the way, 
is sometimes a favourite target for the enemy’s ‘heavies,’ we come to the canal, 
and the communication trench hugs the railway embankment, and it is not what 
the local inhabitants call very ‘healthy,’ because the German gunners often 
shell it with ‘Fizzbangs.’ (The ‘Fizzbang’ is a light gun throwing a 12 or 13 |b. 
shell, either high explosive or shrapnel, and is usually quite close, not more 
than 1,200 yards away. Hence the term, because the shell is on you without 
any preliminary whistle). Shortly, we come to the culvert, a most evil-smelling 
tunnel under the embankment, and the headquarters of the left firing-line 
company. It is crammed with men, very safe, and its atmosphere is absolutely 
stifling from the smoke and ‘stife’ of the braziers. Picking up the Company 
Commander we can either go up the short remaining way to the fire trenches 
via “The Hollows,’ or back and up the canal side. Of the two the canal is the 
safer route. If you peep over the side of the communication trench for an 
instant (don’t linger) you will see the enemy trenches opposite the right of the 
Givenchy section quite plainly, with the wire in front of them about 400 yards 
off. We have to pass over the railway behind a breastwork of sand-bags, and this 
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is also no spot to linger at! Beyond we get a view of the enemy trenches in our 
own front, winding along amongst the big brickstacks, and underneath us is 
the opening of a mine gallery, for the R.E. are mining the embankment towards 
the enemy’s redoubt, about 200 yards away up the railway. Some little way 
below us and towards our brickstacks, the ground falls away in another hollow, 
and here, as it is always wet, it is not possible to dig, so that three breastworks 
of sand-bags have been made. They are not occupied by day, and just behind is a 
mound of slightly rising ground called the ‘Bulge.’ Machine guns are mounted 
on the ‘Bulge’ and also on each side of the embankment, and the whole place is 
as ‘unhealthy’ as any place in Flanders. So we will move on by Worcester Lane 
and round into Hunter Street and along through Leicester Square, where a 
company of ‘Terriers’ are being dry-nursed by the Regiment (very difficult 
indeed at first to get them to keep the place clean. You will find a regular 
battalion’s trenches spotless if the weather is fine, as regards debris of meals, 
tins and so forth). Thence to headquarters of the firing-line and support com- 
pany on our right. Both headquarters are in perfect security and comfort, in 
the lee side of the huge brickstacks. High explosive has little effect on these 
huge masses of bricks. They just absorb the explosion and settle down again. 
You will find wooden bunks in these headquarters and rough furniture, and you 
might live here for months, or for the ‘Duration of the War,’ without being in 
any great danger, except for mines. Both sides do a great deal of mining here- 
abouts, because the ground is higher than elsewhere and consequently reasonably 
dry. Now we go by Cockshie Lane to the firing line. You will find Thomas A. 
usually puts up his humorous little notice “To the War’ on a piece of board near 
the firing line, and there is one here. Others, “To Berlin,’ “To London,’ are 
near it. It 1s a little superfluous to placard this neighbourhood as being “To the 
War,’ seeing that you and I have been under the enemy’s guns since we were at 
Béthune seven or eight miles away! 

“There goes a big shell now. Do you hear its melancholy sizzling sound 
in the air? Ah! on the brewery near Pont Fixe where the Artillery Observation 
Station is. Presently another. Spectators hazard the suggestion that it may be 
the La Bass¢e armoured train and the 6-in. howitzers. Perhaps, or the ‘Hows’ 
from Auchy? In any case we will give them time to rid themselves of their dose 
of ‘hate’ before going back to headquarters, as they may ‘switch’ to Cuinchy 
church, where a jackdaw (surely from Rheims!) is impudently seated on the 
ruined remnants of the tower! 

‘‘In the fire trench we find an enthusiast bobbing up, a quick shot and down 
again, and presently the bullet of the answering sniper cracks into the sand- 
bags alongside of us. You can have a look through a periscope if you like. 
Don’t keep it up too long. The trenches, of which you will get a tiny glimpse 
through the periscope, are from 80 to 100 yards off. No sign of any living 
being will you see from day’s end to day’s end. And so we may as well leave the 
miry end of the fire trench where the hose pipes from the mine leak all over the 
place, and go back by Pall Mall and through Leicester Square into Coldstream 
Lane, or by the Lover’s Walk to headquarters again. 

AA 
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“Such isa rough outline of the section A.3. If you go up into the Cowl House 
of the brewery, where the observing station is, the gunners will give you a fine 
view of the famous Triangle through their telescopes. It is exactly opposite 
our section and is simply a railway line with a lot of wagons on it. In front are 
three lines of German trenches, away to the left is La Bassée church, and they 
say the Triangle is one of the strongest enemy positions on the western front. 

“The greatest care is taken in the observation station to screen it so that 
the enemy may not detect it. Little patches of sacking cover every hole, and the 
telescope holes are marked in a similar way. The Teuton is a very thorough 
beast, and part of his ‘thoroughness’ entails that every part of your line is closely 
investigated all day long by people with powerful glasses. Were you to alter 
in the smallest particular the appearance of the upper storey of any house in 
this neighbourhood, even in so apparently trivial a detail as the removal of a 
few bits of straw, you may be certain that that house will shortly be crumbling 
about your ears, so keen is the search for observation stations. The same untiring, 
relentless scouting is going on day by day from our side. 

“One day a Territorial battalion took over the South Staffords (2nd 
Battalion) Headquarters, a big villa just over the way from ours. I instructed 
Sergeant Cross to watch and see if any of the officers went up to the top storey 
to have a look, as I fully expected they would. Sure enough he presently reported 
having seen a face at one of the upper windows. Barely half an hour and ten or 
twenty high explosive 8-in. Black Marias rained round the building, though 
luckily they did not on that occasion score a direct hit. I warned the Command- 
ing Officer about it and he had it stopped. No one was on any account permitted 
to go upstairs in our house. I went myself once or twice, but very gingerly, 
and kept right back at the back of the ruined room and used my glasses from 
there. 

‘By night the scene changes a good deal. To begin with the rifle-fire 
increases very greatly so that it is continuous, and the crack of the bullets on 
the houses round about us never ceases. Moreover, the white flares add a most 
ghastly effect to the scene. 

“Tl remember one night they blew up a mine opposite the French lines. 
It was about 2 a.m. and I stood at our back door in case it might herald an 
attack. It was raining hard, and the effect of the ruined rafters of the cottage 
around me, shown up in the baleful glare of the flares, with the rain streaming 
down on them, made one of the most melancholy and weird sights it would be 
possible to imagine—desolation, utter and complete—death and mire, one 
imagined one saw Macbeth’s three sisters swoop on their broomsticks through 
those livid beams on to the ruined tower of the church and sit there brooding, 
with evil gleams in their wicked eyes, over the hell that man has made of the 
fair earth about him. 

‘This reminds me that there was an amusing sequel to that same mine. 
The Captain of the South Staffords’ company nearest to the French, ran over 
and asked if they wanted help. He met the French Capitaine, who addressed 
him as follows: ‘Ze Boche he blow up ze mine. He hurt us one—I go to bed!’ 
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‘“‘There was another curious local effect, both by day and night. The 
Germans have batteries of rifles fixed on rests and trained on various likely 
spots. They are known as ‘fixed rifles.’ A man gets up at stated intervals and 
pulls a trigger. There were two of them, the flight of whose bullets was inter- 
cepted by the walls in our neighbourhood. One came over the canal and the 
railway and had worn a hole in the wall just behind our garden. The other 
kept hitting the top of the next roof outside our cellar window. This monotonous 
‘crack,’ ‘crack,’ went on all the week I was there, both by day and night. 

“Our casualties varied. Some days as many as a dozen, but mostly one or 
two were hit every day.”’ 

Early in July the 6th Brigade was relieved by the 4th (Guards) Brigade, 
and after a short period of rest out of the line, moved into the old Givenchy 
sector—the scene of heavy fighting with the enemy in March. In this sector 
a lot of hard work had to be done on the defences, which were in a poor con- 
dition, and all ranks had a very strenuous time. Casualties were not heavy, but 
the strain of continually finding working parties was a great drag on the strength 
of battalions. 

Both in the Cuinchy and Givenchy sectors, mining and counter-mining 
were the principal features of trench warfare. Sniping and bombing and trench- 
mortaring, with artillery bombardments, went on spasmodically. 

There is an amusing note in the 6th Brigade Diary for 24th July. One of 
the battalions of the brigade had “bombarded the enemy trenches opposite 
the Duck’s Bill with trench mortars and bombs thrown by the West Bomb 
Thrower. The enemy retaliated by using vulgar and obscene language!’ On the 29th 
July the sth Brigade began to relieve the 6th, which moved back to the Béthune 
area, glad to get away from the hard work and constant vigilance of the front- 
line trenches. 

On the 7th August, sector A (Cuinchy) was taken over from the sth 
Brigade, but since the battalions of the 6th Brigade were in this part of the line, 
it had been reorganised and now extended from the La Bassée road to the 
canal, thence for some 600 yards north of the canal. The 1st King’s took over 
A.3 north of the canal. “This is a fairly long bit,” records the Brigade Diary, 
“but a quiet straightforward front, and the King’s will have to find their own 
reliefs and hold the line continuously. The departure of the 1/ 5th Liverpools and 
1/7th Liverpools from the brigade makes it rather difficult to hold the line with 
four battalions only on so long a front.” 

The 1/5th and 1/7th Battalions had received orders on 2nd August to 
proceed to billets in Beuvry and Essars respectively, to be trained 1n pioneer work 
under the C.R.E., 2nd Division, being temporarily detached from the 6th 
Brigade for that purpose.1 After a month of hard work the 1/5th Battalion 
rejoined the 6th Brigade on 4th September, the 1/7th Battalion joining the 
sth Brigade on the same date. 


_ 7The 6th Brigade Diary has the comment: “The two Territorial Battalions (1/s5th and 1/7th 
King’s Regiment) have done sterling work since they joined the Brigade six months ago, and we are 
very sorry to lose them.” 
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During August the 1st King’s, who were holding A.3 sector, north of 
the canal, permanently, were mostly engaged in working hard on their trenches, 
which they greatly improved. They took their part in whatever trench-fighting 
there was, though it was very little, the activities of both sides being confined 
chiefly to mining and trench-mortar bombardments. Two officers were wounded 
on 20th—Lieuts. A. R. Nichols and J. A. Pratt. Other rank casualties were 
few in number. On 24th the 19th Brigade relieved the 6th, and the latter moved 
Maa in Béthune and Vendin until 4th September. On the latter date the 





“@Rgade took over “A” sector (Cuinchy), which had been altered and now 


extended from the Vermelles—La Bassée road (inclusive) on the south, to the 
Béthune—La Bassée Canal on the north. “By taking over the sector Béthune— 
La Bassée road to the south in place of the section north of the canal,” records 
the Brigade Diary, “an easy section has been exchanged for a very difficult 
and mining one.” This was the sector which the 6th Brigade was destined to 
hold during the Battle of Loos. 

The sector was divided into three sub-sectors, A.1—Vermelles road to 
Gun Street (inclusive), A.2—left of A.1 to Ridley Walk (inclusive), and A.3— 
left of A.2 to the La Bassée Canal. On the 6th, however, these sub-sectors were 
renumbered, A.1 becoming A.3, A.2—A.1 and A.3—A.2. 

“‘No Man’s Land,” between the sectors held by the 6th Brigade and the 
enemy’s trenches, was a horrible place at this period. The ground was cut up 
by gaping craters occasioned by the explosion of mines, a confused and tumbled 
mass of mounds and loose earth, very difficult to negotiate. The Brigade had 
posts established on the lips of the crater nearest to the British trenches, the 
Germans had the same on their side. 

Movement out in “No Man’s Land’”’ at night, on patrol or for any other 
purpose, was perilous, not only because it was necessary to keep to paths for 
fear of falling into shell-holes, but because the enemy had every path marked 
down by snipers and machine guns. The Brigade was similarly on the watch 
for any of the enemy’s troops who ventured out into that dread space between 
the opposing trenches. Hardly a day passed but witnessed a sudden loud 
explosion and up into the air went clods of earth and debris of all kinds—British 
or Germans had exploded another mine. The enemy’s trench-mortars (“Minen- 
werfen”’ they are for the first time termed in the Diary) became so aggressive that 
a scheme had to be concocted for their destruction. Accordingly arrangements 
were made with the artillery (howitzers and 6-in. guns) to open fire immediately 
the ““Minenwerfen”’ disclosed their positions. At 5.10 p.m. on roth the Brigade 
trench-mortars opened fire on the enemy’s trenches and the result is thus 
described: ‘‘Hardly had our first bombs exploded when the enemy opened fire 
with their mortars in different places. These were at once silenced by the 
howitzers.” During the evening of 13th the hostile mortars were similarly 
silenced. 

On the 21st September the guns began the preliminary bombardment 
for the operations due to begin on 2 5th September, #.¢., the Battle of Loos. 

The 4th King’s (Lieut.-Colonel J. W. Allen) of the Sirhind Brigade 
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(Lahore Division), moved on the night 2 5th/26th May, to the front-line trenches 
in sub-sector “A” near Port Arthur. The situation was now comparatively 
quiet, though the usual amount of sniping kept the troops continually on the 
alert. The remainder of the month passed without raeident. Similarly, June 
was quiet. Iwo officers (Second-Lieut. J. S. Williams and Lieut. E. Garnett) 
were wounded during the latter month, the former on 28th and the latter on 
29th. The Battalion Diary gives some idea of the life led by the King’s men 
from 28th June to 14th July. The sector to which the Diarist refers was Neuve 


Chapelle: “During this period which the battalion spent in the trenches, three 


companies were in the front line and one company in support. A very great deal 
of work was performed. In addition to the ordinary duties of the front line the 
position was enormously strengthened, some 30,000 new sand-bags being 
brought up and used on renewing and repairing the parapets. A large quantity 
of new wire entanglements was put up in front of our line and ‘Chevaux de 
Frise’ put out. The front was cleared of long grass and vegetation. Support 
trench was worked on and completed all along the sub-sector and numerous 
communication trenches were made, both between the front line and support 
trenches and also back from support trenches. The battalion was almost always 
under shell-fire and damage caused by this entailed a lot of extra work. Numerous 
dug-outs were also made and the sub-section in all respects was greatly improved 
and strengthened. The company in support (‘C’ Company) was employed 
practically the whole time both by day and by night on this work and in carrying 
up stores from R.E. stores to the front.” It all sounds very peaceful and quiet, 
but it was not quite like that. One lived by comparison in those days. Periods 
when there were no attacks were generally described as “‘quiet,’’ but the Diarist 
says nothing of the constant shell-fire on both sides, of the trench-mortaring, 
sniping, patrol work with its excitement, of Death which ever stalked the trenches 
like a hungry monster seeking someone upon whom to lay his cold hand. 
Thus passed July and August. The last entry in the Battalion Diary for 
the latter month is of interest to all ranks of the 4th Battalion. It is a copy of a 
message from Sir Douglas Haig concerning the gallant conduct of an N.C.O. 
belonging to the battalion. The message states: ““The Army Commander has 
much pleasure in placing on record the following act of gallantry. On 17th 
August, 1915, when bombing instruction was in progress in the Sirhind 
Brigade, Lahore Division, Indian Corps, a man who was under instruction, 
having lighted a seven-second fuse attached to a bomb, accidentally dropped 
the bomb in a trench. This trench at the time contained nine men. No. 25074, 
Acting-Sergeant H. Rose, 4th Battalion, The King’s (Liverpool Regiment), 
who was standing nearby, at once rushed forward and picking up the bomb 
threw it outside the trench where it exploded immediately without doing any 
damage. Acting-Sergeant Rose’s action showed considerable gallantry and great 
resence of mind and undoubtedly saved the lives of the men in the trench. 
he General Officer Commanding wishes it to be known that had this act of 
gallantry taken place in the firing-line instead of during a course of instruction, 
Acting-Sergeant H. Rose would have been eligible for higher honour.” 
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Whether in the front-line trenches or only during a course of instruction, 
to expose oneself to the possibility of mutilation or death in order to save the 
lives of comrades is surely worthy of the highest award! 

The early days of September do not show any increased activity in the 
front-line trenches, but about the middle of the month sniping, patrolling, 
intermittent shell-fire and trench-mortaring increased. On 13th Second-Lieut. 
J. T. Edwards and one other rank fell victims to snipers’ bullets; both were 
killed. The 17th was a busy day, the Battalion Diary recording that excellent 
work was done with the periscope rifle, five German periscopes being broken. 
The Diary also adds: ‘‘Hostile snipers were particularly active in reply to our 
sniping.” 

: The battalion on this date held trenches in the Rue du Bois sector, but 
was relieved on 21st and moved back to billets in Vieille Chapelle and La Coutre. 
It was from these billets that the 4th King’s, on the night of 24th September, 
before the operations at Loos, moved with other units of the brigade at 6.30 p.m. 
to Rouge Croix to reserve trenches. 

Between the 15th May and the close of July there is little of outstanding 
importance in the Diaries of the 1/6th King’s Regiment. The battalion still 
remained in the Ypres Salient, which was always more or less noisy, and by now 
had gained for itself that evil reputation which was its peculiar property through- 
out the War. 

On the 3oth of July, however, the 1/6th (Lieut.-Colonel H. Davison), 
having been withdrawn some days previously from the front line, entrained at 
Godewaersvelde and, travelling via Caestre, Hazebrouck, Calais, Abbeville, 
Amiens, reached Corbie about midnight. In the early hours of the 31st the 
battalion, having detrained, marched off to La Houssoye, the tired King’s 
men reaching billets at about 3.15 a.m. 

The sth Division had been transferred from the restless Ypres Salient 
to the comparatively quiet trenches in the Third Army area on the Somme, the 
divisional front first taken over running from a point east of Becourt, on the 
left, to a point 1,200 yards east of Carnoy, on the right; the sth Division had 
on its right a French brigade, and on its left the s1st British Division. The sth 
Division relieved various French units. The 1/6th King’s did not, however, go 
immediately into the line, but from La Houssoye marched on 3rd August to 
Dernancourt, and on the 7th to Meaulte. On the 24th another move was made, 
on this occasion to Morlancourt, where the battalion billeted until the 1st 
September, upon which date the King’s men marched to Suzanne, the 5th 
Division having extended its right south of Carnoy. 

Suzanne lay on the northern banks of the Somme River, a river which, 
in future years, was to hold such significance for the British soldier. But at this 
date it was a quiet and peaceful part of the line, and the King’s men could hardly 
believe their good fortune in coming to a place where shell-fire was seldom 
heard, where patrols went out night after night and came back with the report 
that no trace of the enemy could be found or heard. For, on the 2nd September, 
the battalion had relieved the 1/s5th Cheshires in section A.1, which included 
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Vaux and the Bois de Vaux. “D’’ Company took over trenches and posts 1-3 
between Eclusier and Royal Dragoons Wood, ‘‘B’’ Company trenches 4-6, in 
Bois de Vaux, and “‘C’’ Company trenches and listening posts 7-9 in Vaux and 
along the edge of the marsh east of the village. Battalion Headquarters were in 
Vaux. Compared with the Ypres Salient the King’s men were in a haven of 
rest. For several days, during which only two casualties were suffered (one man 
accidentally shot by a battalion sentry through not hearing the answer to his 
challenge, and another wounded by German anti-aircraft shrapnel), the 1/6th 
held the front line and were then relieved, and on the evening of 9th were 
billeted in Suzanne. They did not go into the line again until 22nd September. 

In Pacaut Wood, whither the Liverpool Irish (1/8th King’s Regiment) 
marched and billeted on 17th June after the Second Action of Givenchy, the 
battalion stayed several days, and then on 22nd moved down to Hinges near 
the La Bassée Canal. Next followed a short tour in the Laventie trenches, 
during which the enemy’s snipers were very active, though shell-fire was 
negligible. 

Little of interest happened until the 27th July, when, with other units of 
the 154th Brigade (and sist Division), the 1/8th King’s (Lieut.-Colonel 
J. A. Campbell-Johnson) entrained at La Gorgue for the Somme area. The 
battalion arrived at Corbie and marched off to billets in La Neuville. 

In 1915 the Somme area still retained something of its beauty, for at that 
date the villages and farms were mostly whole, and the French peasants still 
inhabited their houses in comparative safety. The pleasant plains of Picardy 
were wrapped in summer garb when the Liverpool Irish arrived at Corbie, 
and as yet no breath of the evil reputation the Somme was destined to acquire 
marred their first Joyous days of freedom from the more active and horrible 
life passed in the trenches north of the La Bassée Canal. 

The 1/8th went into the trenches on 31st, taking over a section of the line 
from a Leinster battalion east of Aveluy, between Authuille and La Boisselle; 
three places which afterwards became famous during the Somme Battles of 1916. 

The g1st Division had relieved a French division, though until the 4th 
August the French Commandant still retained command, 

The trenches taken over were dug deep in chalk and clay and were of 
excellent workmanship. For a long way it was possible to move along these 
trenches in absolute security, back even almost to Aveluy. The battalion sector 
was about 1,800 yards of front, due to the comparative quietude and inactivity 
of the enemy, otherwise one battalion could not have efficiently held such an 
extended area. Hostile shell-fire gave no trouble, for at present the Germans 
in this part of the line appeared to have guns of small calibre only. Sniping was 
at times active, and that at dusk and during the night hours. August was passed 
quietly enough, either in the front line or else back in support or reserve. Not 
a single casualty for the month is recorded. 

On 25th September the 1/8th Battalion was out of the line at Millencourt 
and no mention of the great battle taking place up north appears in the diaries, 
though news travelled very quickly in those days. 
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From Eassars, whither the 1/9th King’s marched on the evening of the 
gth May, after the disastrous fighting in front of Rue de Bois, the battalion 
moved next day to billets in Béthune. Here the King’s men spent nearly a fort- 
night; here also a new Commanding Officer (Major F. W. Ramsay, Middlesex 
Regiment) took over command of the battalion. On the 20th May the 1/gth 
moved again into front-line trenches, on this occasion in the Cambrin sector, 
the 1st Division having taken over that portion of the line. The remainder of 
May and June was spent either in these trenches or in the Cuinchy sector. Two 
officers were wounded in the latter sector on 29th May—Capt. W. J. Mostyn 
and Second-Lieut. H. W. Newton. 

In the Cambrin sector the trenches were deep and good; they had been 
made by French pioneers some weeks earlier. ‘They were well constructed and 
strong, and were much appreciated by the King’s men, who hitherto had only 
occupied breast-work trenches. This was a great difference. The former were 
below ground level and were much more protective. The latter, owing to the 
softness of the ground and the impossibility of digging down, were built up on 
sand-bags and were again and again blown down by shell-fire; in many places 
the enemy’s bullets also penetrated the sand-bags and killed or wounded men 
standing behind them. 

At Cuinchy the trenches were in front of the famous Brickstacks, and in 
consequence of the water-logged ground, a portion of them were only dug three 
feet down; a sand-bag parapet had, therefore, to be built. These trenches had 
no duckboards and were very wet. Around each brickstack a keep had been 
built, each garrisoned by a platoon. These trenches were no sinecure, for every 
time an enemy shell hit the brickstacks, broken bricks went hurtling through 
the air and were scattered far and wide, multiplying the killing or wounding 
effect of the shell. 

Mining activity was much in vogue in this sector as well as the use of 
rifle grenades, for in places the opposing trenches were only about twenty-five 
yards apart. 

No cooking was allowed in the trenches, lest the smoke, attracting the 
notice of the enemy, drew his fire. As a consequence ration and hot-food parties 
had to tramp, four times a day, one and a half miles along a communication 
trench known as Boyeau Maison Rouge. In wet weather this trench was deep 
in mud. At last the nuisance and discomfort of wet trenches, thick with slime 
and mud of a particularly clinging kind, caused the men to cut their trousers 
short to the knees. This was the introduction of “‘shorts,’’ and soon the whole 
battalion was wearing them. 

The 1/9th came out of the Cambrin trenches on 7th July and spent just 
over a fortnight in Brigade and Divisional Reserve at Sailly Labourse and in 
Béthune, taking over the front line at Vermelles on 25th. One section of the 
front, that in front of the Hohenzollern Redoubt, became famous on account 
of the huge aerial torpedoes which the enemy fired into the British trenches. 
These projectiles could be seen coming, which gave time to take cover. On 
explosion they created a tremendous disturbance, but their effect was largely local, 
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August was thus spent either in the line or in Annequin. During the 
last tour in the trenches at Vermelles the whole battalion each night, after 
darkness had fallen, assembled in “‘No Man’s Land” and successfully dug 
jumping-off trenches for the forthcoming operations. The work was carried 
out under fire, but casualties were few, for the men worked rapidly. 

For the first three weeks of September the 1/9th were out of the line, 
mostly at Berbure, a quiet little village near Lillers, well removed from the 
battle zone. Here training for the forthcoming battle took place, all ranks 
practising the attack. On the 2oth the battalion moved to Verquin, and finally, 
on the night of 24th, to battle positions in Y.1 trenches near Le Rutoire Farm. 

From their work at Potijze, the Liverpool Scottish (1/ 10th King’s Regiment, 
Lieut.-Col. J. R. Davidson, Commanding), on relief on 13th August, moved 
back to the camping ground on the Ouerdom—Vlamertinge road; no one took 
over the Kaaie Salient, it was not a very delectable spot. In camp the battalion 
remained for six days, during which companies had a good deal of practice in 
bomb-throwing. On the night of 19th, however, the King’s men marched off 
to a wood near the White Chateau and took over dug-outs. Here they remained 
until the end of the month, keeping under cover during the day, but at night 
working on the communication trenches near Zillebeke and Maple Copse. 
During the hours of daylight the enemy shelled the area freely, but casualties 
were small, Lieut. Wall and two men being wounded. 

An alarm on the evening of the 2nd September, owing to heavy shell-fire 
at Hooge, was responsible for the battalion receiving orders to “‘stand to,” but 
nothing happened. Thereafter, until the 24th, when the Liverpool Scottish 
were relieved and moved to billets at the Kruisstraat Chateau Barns, there is 
nothing to record. 

“Digging or renovating trenches” or “carrying parties’’—these duties 
sum up the doings of the 11th King’s (Pioneers of 14th Division), when com- 
parative quietude reigned in the front line or when attacks were being made or 
repulsed. 

The 11th Battalion (Lieut.-Colonel Bailey) was still billeted in Ypres. 
On 12th August, at about 7 a.m., a heavy bombardment of the doomed city 
was opened by the German guns, which seemed to make the already ruined 
Cloth Hall and Cathedral their special mark. Soon the cloisters fell in, burying 
beneath the debris some twenty men of the sth D.C.L.I. At once the 11th 
King’s sent off a rescue party, but shortly after the arrival of the King’s men 
another shell buried five of them and wounded nine others. Another rescue 
party was despatched immediately and eventually succeeded in rescuing four 
men alive, though it was 3 p.m. before the last man was dug out. On this 
occasion Corporal H. Murray, Lance-Corporals C. C. Spilling and J. Cook, 
and Private L. Kempsove behaved with great gallantry. 

The enemy fired 1 -in. shells at fifteen minutes interval, and the destruc- 
tion and ruin caused by these huge projectiles was ghastly. On the 13th the 
King’s men recovered three more bodies of those who had been buried beneath 
the debris the day before. In the midst of frequent shellings, such as that just 
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described, the Pioneers carried out their work, repairing roads and trenches 
and digging dug-outs. At last, on the night of 24th September, the following 
entry occurs in the Battalion Diary: “Battalion ‘standing to.” Commencement of 
attack. Small parties on trenches all night, repairing. Second-Lieut. Gray 
wounded and two men.” 

The operations at Ypres were only to be of a secondary nature, but none 
the less to the gallant troops holding the Salient, the whole attack was of vast 
moment. Something of the great and terrible significance of the coming 
operations may be gathered from a letter written by one of the officers (a Pioneer 
officer) of the 11th King’s on the night before the battle. This letter, which 
clearly, almost dramatically, presents the thoughts uppermost in every soldier’s 
mind at the eleventh hour, cannot be paraphrased without losing something 
of its force and appeal; it is, therefore, given in full: 

“This is written the night before what should be the biggest battle there’s 
ever been I should think. It won’t be posted until it’s all over, so I shan’t offend 
the Censor. It’s the point of view of an ordinary fellow, not actually in the 
trenches but near enough to feel that beastly suspense which I think is the worst 
part of all these ‘shows.’ 

“For three weeks now there has been pretty continual shelling on both 
sides; everything from a 4-in. toa 17-in. The shelling, of course, has been of very 
varying intensity, not only ours but theirs too. This of course has meant constant 
work for us, repairing damage done to the communication trenches, keeping 
them dry, broadening some for evacuation of wounded, rebuilding others, 
and so on. Then our workshops have been at high pressure making little bridges, 
ladders, etc. 1 suppose we all feel now that the culminating point is reached. 
Personally, I had heard more about it than most, and I know roughly the dates. 

““Well! to-day, I think, the shelling has been fiercer than usual. A 12-in. 
at 9 a.m. this morning fell 100 feet from my company and demolished two houses. 
I sprinted over, through clouds of smoke, brick dust and steam (1), expecting 
all sorts of horrors, but I’m glad to say they were all safe. All the afternoon 
our guns have been shelling and the Germans replying with fairly heavy stuff— 
6-in. and 8-in.; it makes the passage from the dug-outs to the billets quite 
exciting, and yet some fellows complain of the monotony!.... Our daily 
working parties went out as usual to-day. Alas! the rain has come two days too 
soon, but if we can keep the trench drains clear all will be well I’m sure; other- 
wise the trenches will fall in. To-night no parties are going out, an evident sign 
of ‘something doing,’ as a complete rest from night work for the whole battalion 
is an unheard-of thing. Another most important matter lately has been to keep 
the roads clear for traffic, mending shell-holes and clearing fallen houses and 
debris. This has been so important that a special officer has been detailed for it. 

“Imagination is the greatest curse a man can have out here. As a man 
one weighs the ‘pros and cons’ and wonders if the worst, etc..... As a soldier 
there are no ‘cons’ and no ‘ifs,’ and I think the soldier 1s right this time. Nobody 
funks anything unless he has an imagination. In these next few hours of suspense, 
when there is ‘nothing doing,’ one’s imagination has a great time! It sees ten 
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German shells to our one, spies in every ee omens in nothing at all, and rth Battalion 
unless you watch it carefully it will let you in for it. One doesn’t think so much 7# September 
now of death or pain... . Once you’ve had your job given you it’s plain sailing, 
whether it’s repairing roads or trenches, or machine gunnery, or whatever it is. 
Two maxims of war has given me: (i) Don’t be afraid to take necessary 
precautions, not only for your men, but for yourself; (ii) If you’re in a funk, 
don’t worry and don’t think about ‘Responsibility.’ 
“It’s a pretty dark night and it’s all very quiet now. Quite odd after all the 
din of the day’s shelling. It’ll all begin again early to-morrow morning when 
the battle begins, which may last for days.... We went to see the Colonel at 
9 p.m. and he gave us the plan of the battle. This sector (the Ypres Salient) 1s, 
as 1 thought, only a small piece of the big thing. The company has been told, 
and before turning in (no clothes off to-night) we have all aired our views. It 
is a very hot night. The French guns are still booming away up north of us. 
Here, all is deadly still.” 
The calm before the breaking of the storm! 





N.B.—The 12th Battalion King’s Regiment (20th Division), which 
arrived in France at the end of July, 1915, will be dealt with later, under the 
Battle of Loos, subsidiary operations. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


THE BATTLE OF LOOS: 
26TH SEPTEMBER, 1915 


“The firefly haunts were lighted up, 
As we scaled the top of the parapet; 
But the East grew pale to another fire, 
As our bayonets gleamed by the foeman’s wire; 
And the sky was tinged with gold and grey, 
And under our feet the dead men lay, 
Stiff by the loop-holed barricade; 
Food of the bomb and the hand grenade; 
Still in the slushy pools and mud— 
Ah! the path we came was a path of blood, 
When we went to Loos in the morning.” 
Patrick McGiut. 


ESTUBERT was still an ugly memory when the operations at Loos 
were first mooted. To say that this sanguinary struggle was welcomed 
by the troops would be incorrect; no one ever really welcomed a battle, 
only the mythical ‘‘fire-eaters.”” But with the possibilities of another 
winter in the trenches, of an existence passed always in the presence of death 
or mutilation, amidst filthy mud and all the horrors of life in the front line, or 
in draughty, verminous, and only a little less filthy billets behind the trenches 
in the so-called “‘rest’”’ or back areas, the prospect of a great fight which would 
end the War was, from that standpoint alone, hailed with satisfaction by all 
ranks. For such were the intentions of the Allied Commanders-in-Chief. The 
two offensives, one east and south of Rheims, and the other north and south 
of Arras (of which the Battle of Loos formed part), were to result in piercing the 
enemy’s front, prevent him re-establishing his line, and finally defeat his 
divided forces. With such expectations as these the Allied plans were made. 
The young officer, who, on the night before the battle, wrote the letter 
quoted at the close of the previous chapter, in which he gave his opinion that 
the operations beginning on the morning of 25th September were “the biggest 
battle there’s ever been,”” was not wrong, for up to that time Loos was the 
greatest struggle in which the British Army had taken part, #.e., from the point 
of view of numbers. For as well as the main operations at Loos (é.e., a point in 
the enemy’s line opposite the little mining village of Grenay northwards to the 
La Bassée Canal, thence as far as Givenchy), subsidiary attacks were launched 
at Pietre, Bois Grenier and Bellewaarde, while fire demonstrations took place 
in other parts of the line as far north as Ypres and south-west of Arras along the 
Third Army front between Monchy and the Somme. And all the King’s men 
180 
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then in France and Flanders saw something of the battle, either in the main or 
subsidiary operations, or in those areas where fire demonstrations were carried out. 

The main attack at Loos and the subsidiary actions of Pietre and Bois 
Grenier, were First Army operations; the Second Attack at Bellewaarde took 
place along the Second Army front. 


THe Main Operations 
In the main theatre of the battle the IV Corps (right) and I Corps (left), 


were to attack the enemy from a point opposite Grenay to the La Bassée Canal 
and as far as Givenchy, north of the Canal. The IV Corps disposed in the front 
line for the initial operations (from right to left) the 47th, 15th and 1st Divisions; 
the I Corps, the 7th, 9th and 2nd Divisions. The Vermelles—Hulloch road was 
the dividing line between the two Corps. The XI Corps, formed of the Guards, 
21st and 24th Divisions, was in reserve, the former division near Lillers, the 
21st Division west of Beuvry, and the 24th west of Noeux-les-Mines. 

South of the La Bassée Canal the objectives of the two corps were first, 
the line Loos—Hulloch and the ground extending to the Canal, and finally the 
crossings of the Haute Deule Canal at Pont-a-Vendin, between Harnes and 
Bauvin. 

North of the La Bassée Canal the left brigade of the 2nd Division (the sth 
Brigade) was to assault the enemy’s trenches opposite Givenchy and push on 
to the line Chapelle St. Roch-Canteleux. 

South of the La Bassée Canal the lines of opposing trenches ran roughly 
parallel in a south-westerly direction up an almost imperceptible rise. 

In ‘‘No Man’s Land”’ the distance between the two front lines varied from 
about 100 to nearly 1,000 yards. 

From the Vermelles—Hulloch road, southwards as far as the Béthune— 
Lens road, the advantage of height was on the enemy’s side. 

The town of Loos, the southern extremity of the line to be attacked by 
the British, lay a short mile behind the German trenches, while south-east of the 
town was Hill 70, the summit of a gentle rise in the ground and upon which 
the enemy had built a small redoubt. East of Hill 70 was the village of Cité 
St. Auguste, while north of it and along the Lens—Hulloch road was the famous 
Chalk Pit, and beyond lay three more villages—Hulloch, Cité St. Elie and 
Haisnes. These tactical features lay behind the German forward system of 
trenches. In the enemy’s forward trenches south of the Vermelles—Hulloch 
road were two redoubts (Lens road Redoubt and Loos road Redoubt), and 
north of it another much more powerfully defended position—the Hohenzollern 
Redoubt. This redoubt was built out nearly 500 yards in front of the enemy's 
lines and lay, a grim menace, close to the British trenches. Three communica- 
tion trenches ran back from the front of the Hohenzollern Redoubt, all of them 
joining up with the defences about “Fosse 8,” a coal mine with a high and 
strongly-defended slag heap, for the possession of which many a terrible 
struggle took place. Half-way between the German front-line trenches and Cité 
St. Elie lay the Quarries—soon to be the scene of fierce fighting. 
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Between the opposing lines of trenches ““No Man’s Land” was indeed 
a desolate and horrible place. Long grass and self-sown crops sprang up here 
and there through the troubled earth, where half-rotted bodies still awaited the 
mercies of decent interment. Where this dread space was widest, there both 
sides had pushed out saps from which bomb-throwing and sniping were carried 
on at every opportunity. In those sectors where the distance between the two 
lines was much less, gaping mine-craters and shell-holes made movement 
difficult and extremely dangerous; just south of the La Bassée Canal ““No Man’s 
Land”’ was a mass of these hideous contortions, crater overlapping crater, 
shell-hole merging into shell-hole, in the depths of which lay stinking, stagnant 
water, covering the poor remains of many a gallant man. 

It was across such ground as this that the advance would have to take 
place, all the while under murderous machine-gun and rifle-fire, with high- 
explosive shell and shrapnel bursting all round and above, spreading death and 
mutilation and creating desolation on desolation. 

Between Haisnes and the German front line lay Auchy, another strongly- 
defended village, with La Brique in front. And north of Auchy was the Railway 
Triangle, where again and again fierce and bloody fighting took place. 

The sectors of the British line of particular interest to King’s men, however, 
were those just south of the Vermelles—Hulloch road, Cuinchy immediately 
south of the Canal, and just north of and between the latter and Givenchy. 

South of the Vermelles—-Hulloch road, and immediately in front of the 
German trenches, were three landmarks—The Haie, Bois Carree and Lone 
Tree. The latter stood at the forked roads some couple of hundred yards from 
the enemy’s front line. West of Lone Tree and about 1,200 yards behind the 
British front line was Le Rutoire, a farm of particular interest to the 1/9th King’s 
who had their trenches (‘battle trenches” they were called at this period but 
“assembly trenches’’ later) there before they “went over’ on the morning of 
25th. In this part of the line the German trenches east of Lone Tree lay on 
higher ground than those of their opponents; the latter would have to advance 
uphill during their attack. 

The Cuinchy sector lay between the Cambrin—La Bassée road and the 
La Bassée Canal. This part of the line had changed but little during the past 
few months. The Brickstacks were yet a prominent feature of the line, several 
of which still remained in the German lines. Only out in ““No Man’s Land” 
the “going” was getting ever more difficult; the tortured earth had been turned 
up again and again and tossed about by many a mine explosion or heavy bom- 
bardment, the shell-holes and gaping craters overlapped one another, and it 
was not easy now to find a footpath between them. 

The trenches of the 6th Brigade still bore traces, in their names, of the 
early months of the year when the sector was in the possession of the Guards. 
Here were Coldstream Lane, Loundes Square, Waterloo Place, Leicester 
Square, Regent Street and Bond Street, King’s Cross and Marylebone Road— 
the unmistakable signs of the regime of the Londoners. But there were also 
Berkshire Road, Worcester Lane and Glasgow Street. And some wag had 
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christened one of the communication trenches Lovers’ Lane. At the northern 
end of the German trenches, close to the Canal, lay the Railway Triangle, which, 
like Etna and Vesuvius, was always ready to burst into flame and pour forth 
not a stream of lava, but of bullets from machine gun and rifle. This Triangle 
was considered, at that period, one of the strongest positions in the German 
line, being protected by three belts of thick wire entanglements. 

Operation Orders for the battle were issued by 1st Division on 18th 
September, and by the 2nd Brigade on 20th; when Battalion Orders of the 
gth King’s were issued it is impossible to say as there are no appendices to the 
Battalion Diary of September, 191 5. 

1st Divisional Orders stated that two brigades were to make the initial 
attack—the 2nd on the right and the Ist on the left; the 3rd Brigade was to be 
in reserve. The frontage of attack allotted to the 1st Division was from the 
Northern Sap (inclusive) to the Hulloch road (exclusive). 

The 2nd Brigade was to attack on the front Northern Sap—Sap 81, both 
inclusive. The first objective of the brigade was Puits No. 14 Bis—Bois Hugo— 
Chalk Pit, its right directed on the line Points 67—27—5 1-98. 

The 1st Brigade was to attack on the front “The Haie” inclusive, and a 
point six hundred yards to the south, the first objective of the brigade being 
the southern portion of the village of Hulloch. Its left was to follow the line 
Points 61-21 (both exclusive), G.12 d.6.0-Trench H.13 b.1.7. to Point 66, 
while its right was to include the traversed trench G.18 c.1.6.—Point 52. 

It will be seen from the above orders that whereas the attack of the 2nd 
Brigade was to take place in a south-easterly direction, that of the 1st Brigade 
was to move due east—a divergent attack. Moreover, between the inner flanks 
of both brigades there would be a portion of the enemy’s front line not attacked 
by either brigade. To fill the gap between the two brigades and ensure contact, 
‘‘Green’s Force’’ was formed, consisting of the 1/gth King’s and the London 
Scottish—two Territorial battalions. 

““Green’s Force’ was to establish itself on the line Points 82—-86—31-—52 
as soon as the rst and 2nd Brigades had cleared the first system of hostile trenches 
and as soon as either, or both, had made appreciable progress towards their 
first objective. 

“Its mission thereafter is to watch for, and move forward to meet any 
counter-attack which the enemy may attempt to push in between the ist and 
2nd Infantry Brigades. The C.R.A. will assist in this mission by establishing a 
barrage 300 yards east of the road between Puits 14 Bis and Hulloch, if and 
when the enemy launches a counter-attack.”? 

After capturing their first objectives the rst and 2nd Brigades and “Green's 
Force” were to assault the German second-line trench, which ran in a north to 
south direction east of the Lens—La Bassée road. About the centre of the second- 
line system was a redoubt—the special objective of ‘‘Green’s Force” and on 
which the 1st and 2nd Brigades were to converge after capturing their own 
objectives. 


11st Div. Op. Order rro. 


1/gth Battalion 
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ret, 1/sth and It is impossible to read these operation orders of 1915 without being struck 

t/7th Battalions by the marked difference between the brief instructions issued to the troops 
in those early months of the war and the lengthy, almost voluminous, orders 
issued at later dates. These instructions for the Battle of Loos, issued from 
Headquarters of 1st Division in September, 1915, cover only ten pages; twenty 
pages were at times insufficient to contain all the minute details connected 
with the launching of the great attacks in the later years of the war. 

The 2nd Division was to make two attacks. The 19th and 6th Infantry 
Brigades, south of the La Bassée Canal, were to take part in the main operations, 
whilst the sth Infantry Brigade (the left brigade of the Division) was to launch 
a subsidiary attack north of the Canal. 

The 19th Brigade (the right brigade of the division) was to attack from the 
front R.1 to Gun Street, inclusive, the 6th Brigade from Gun Street, exclusive, 
to the southern banks of the canal. The objective of the former was Canal 
Alley on the eastern side of Haisnes, and that of the latter the left of Canal 
Alley to Canal Turn. But in view of the result of the attack it is unnecessary to 
define more closely the intermediate objectives and direction of advance. The 
first objective allotted to the 6th Brigade will, however, be of interest to King’s 
men. 

The 6th Brigade was to attack the enemy with two battalions in the first 
line—the 1st King’s on the right and 2nd South Staffords on the left, the former 
from Gun Street to the communication trench opposite German Lane, the 
latter from the left of the King’s to the canal. 

The first objective allotted to the rst King’s is thus given in the Brigade 
Diary: “Road Crossing on Vermelles Railway at A.22.b.1.2 (exclusive)—road 
crossing A.22.b.3.8 (inclusive).”’ The section of the enemy’s front line to be 
attacked by the King’s men was from A.21.b.9.1 (inclusive) to “A” Brickstack. 
North of the canal the sth Brigade was to attack the enemy’s trenches from the 
Canal bank to just north of the salient in his lines south-west of Chapelle St. 
Roch. 

The two Territorial Battalions of the King’s Regiment, i.e. 1/5th and 
1/7th, though present in the battle area, were not included amongst the troops 
detailed to attack the enemy. 

The 1/sth were still under the orders of the C.R.E., 2nd Division, and 
did not rejoin the 6th Infantry Brigade until 26th. They were, therefore, 
engaged behind the line during the first day of the operations. 

The 1/7th were with the sth Infantry Brigade north of the canal, and their 
orders during the initial stages of the operations were to furnish two parties to 
dig two communication trenches across ““No Man’s Land’’ to the Duck’s Bill. 
They were attached to the 2nd H.L.I. and were accommodated in Gunner 
Siding or Wolfe Road Siding. Two other parties were to be attached to the 
1st Queen’s and 2nd Ox. and Bucks., one to dig out the Lone Tree Sap, the 
other to dig a trench just south of the Southern Group of craters. 

Smoke bombs were to be used by the sth Brigade on the flanks of the 
attack, to screen the operations. They were to be fired from Stokes’ mortars 
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and from the 2-in. and 95-mm. mortars; a weird instrument called the ‘‘Gamage 
Catapult’’ was also to be used for the purpose. Threlfallite hand grenades No. 2 
were also available. 

But previous to the discharge of the smoke bombs the enemy’s trenches 
were to be “‘gassed.’’ South of the La Bassée Canal, however, the discharges of 
gas and smoke were to be concurrent. 

For some time after the first use of asphyxiating gas by the Germans at 
Ypres in April and May, 1915, the Allies had hotly debated the point as to 
whether they were justified in using similar measures. 

The first treacherous use of asphyxiating gas by the Germans at Ypres 
in April, 1915, had produced a definite change in the attitude of the Allies 
towards their opponents. When it became clear that the enemy would not 
hesitate to violate the principles governing civilised warfare if it suited his purpose 
to do so, the only thing to do was to introduce means of swift and adequate 
retaliation. Thereafter, throughout the war, the counter-measures adopted by 
the Allies were invariably more effective and thorough, and not infrequently 
there were squeals of hatred and hypocritical horror when the enemy was 
“hoist with his own petard.”’ 

The first gas used was liquid chlorine. The appearance of the gas cylinders 
in the front-line trenches was at once a source of satisfaction and anxiety to the 
troops, who regarded them with ‘mixed feelings’ —the pessimists denounced 
them (as they always did every fresh innovation) in un-Parliamentary terms, 
the optimists chuckled over the surprise in preparation for the Boche. The 
cylinders were in charge of and worked by special companies of R.E. The last 
batch of cylinders was installedin the front lineon the night 24th/2 5th September. 

The hand grenades used at this period werethe Battye andthe Ball patterns; 
for the latter the troops carried an igniter strapped to the wrist, which proved in 
wet or damp weather to be practically useless. 

Four days before the battle opened the initial bombardment began. The 
guns began firing at 5.30 a.m. on 2 Ist and continued all day, at the end of which 
fires were observed in Loos and La Bassée and an ammunition dump at Fosse 11 
went up with a roar. During the 22nd, 23rd and 24th the guns were hardly ever 
silent; they went on cutting the wire in front of the enemy’s trenches and 
generally damaging his defences, all of which he took complacently, for there 
are no records of retaliation; indeed the diaries all record that the enemy’s reply 
was feeble, and when his guns did open fire they were speedily silenced. Late 
on the night of 24th/2 5th, Zero hour was fixed at 5.30 a.m., when smoke candles 
were to be lighted and the gas discharged. The infantry assault by the sth 
Brigade was to take place at 6 a.m. and the main attack south of the canal at 
6.30 a.m. 

When dawn broke on the 25th a heavy rain was falling—a dismal outlook 
indeed, What wind there was was continually shifting, and it looked as if the 
elements had conspired to make the first use of gas a failure. The Diary of 6th 
Brigade Headquarters has the following entry: “At 5.35 a.m. Officer Com- 


manding 186th Coy. R.E. reported that the wind was not favourable for the 
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employment of the accessory (gas) and that if it was discharged it would affect 
our troops. Report was made to Advanced Headquarters 2nd Division and a 
reply received that the programme must be carried out whatever the conditions.” 

The Staff were more careful later when they had learned the wisdom of 
not “‘gassing’’ our own men! But the die was cast, and at 5.50 a.m., to the 
accompanying roar of the guns, the gas cylinders were opened, the smoke 
candles lighted and the “‘greatest battle” of all the great battles up to that time 
had begun. 

Rifle and machine-gun fire of slight intensity, and at first mostly inaccurate, 
met the line of khaki troops as they swept across ‘“‘No Man’s Land.”’ But the 
enemy’s shell-fire was accurate and deadly, and mutilated dead and wounded 
soon besprinkled that awful space between the opposing trenches. 

The southern outskirts of Loos and a big double slag heap (known as 
the Double Crassier) opposite Grenay were rapidly occupied by the 47th Divi- 
sion; the cemetery and the enclosures and chalk pits south of the town next 
passed into the Tair of the Londoners—the struggle was grim and fierce. 

The 15th Division, on the left of the 47th, broke into Loos, and in little 
more than an hour occupied the town and its northern exits, then sweeping 
on to Puits 14 Bis and Hill 70, whilst some units had even pushed on as far as 
Cité St. Auguste beyond Hill 70. The official despatches state that: ‘“The 15th 
Division carried out its advance with the greatest vigour in spite of its left flank 
being exposed, owing to the 1st Division, on its left, having been checked.” 

The despatches make no mention of the failure of the gas attack which was 
one of the reasons why the right of the 1st Division was, at first, held up. 

When the gas was turned on at 5.30 a.m. the wind was very light and 
variable, the general direction being south-west. At first all went well, but about 
ten minutes later (half an hour before Zero), the wind suddenly veered round and 
the gas not only hung in the air—a deadly menace—but, to the horror of the 
troops in the front line, began to float back over our own lines. On the right of 
the 2nd Brigade the gas seemed suddenly to move northwards along their front- 
line trenches with the result that many men were placed hors de combat, one 
battalion alone—the 2nd K.R.R.’s—losing about 200. Under such conditions 
reorganisation had to take place, and the barrage fell with the front-line troops 
hardly ready to go forward. But the men who were able, admirably led by their 
officers, advanced as quickly as possible. 

Apart from the gas failure the attack of the 2nd Brigade presented other 
difficulties. ““No Man’s Land” along the brigade front was very wide; a rapid 
advance was impossible owing to the gas and smoke which was moving very 
slowly in the light wind, and when the troops reached the German wire the latter 
was found practically uncut. The enemy’s infantry, quite unaffected by the gas, 
shot down the gallant fellows who were making frantic efforts to get through 
the deadly entanglements; the casualties here were very heavy. By 8.30 a.m. the 
assaulting battalions of the 2nd Brigade had not entered the enemy’s trenches, 

1]t was the 18th Battalion London Regiment which, to the utter astonishment of the enemy, 
dribbled a football across ““No Man’s Land.” 
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but were taking whatever shelter was available in ‘‘No Man’s Land,” swept by 
a murderous front and enfilade rifle and machine-gun fire. 

The tst Brigade, on the left, was more fortunate. The wire in front of the 
German trenches had been cut more effectively and the assaulting troops (three 
battalions) broke through the German line and reached the outskirts of Hulloch 
without a great deal of resistance. 

In the meantime, as the troops of the 2nd and 1st Brigades moved forward 
to the attack their places in the front line had been occupied by supporting troops, 
and in the centre by “Green’s Force,” .e., 1/9th King’s and London Scottish. 

In the grey light of that dismal morning the 1/gth King’s “‘stood to” in 
their trenches at Le Rutoire Farm, waiting for the time to come when they 
were due to advance. At 8 a.m. they began to leave their assembly trenches.! 
They had to move across open ground to the front line, ground in full view of 
the enemy, who from his trenches directed a steady fire from machine guns 
on the advancing King’s men. 

Led personally by the Commanding Officer (Lieut.-Colonel Ramsay), 
who carried a wand and was thus easily recognisable to his men, and by means of 
sectional rushes the 1/gth Battalion eventually reached the British front line. 
At 8.30 a.m. Colonel Green (commanding ‘‘Green’s Force’’) had received the 
following order from Divisional Headquarters: “Push forward your leadin 
battalion as rapidly as possible in order to assist advance of 2nd Brigade.” This 
was followed by another message at 9.10 a.m.: ‘“‘Sussex (one of the supporting 
battalions of 2nd Brigade which had been attached, in order to assist the two 
leading battalions of the brigade), are reported to be held up by wire in front of 
German trenches south of Lone Tree. Support with your two battalions, attack- 
ing Germans on flank if possible.”’ But this attack was also held up. 

Eventually arrangements were made with the 15th Division on the right 
to bomb up the German front line from Southern Sap and so relieve the pressure 
on the 2nd Brigade. And at 1.15 p.m. one battalion from the 3rd Brigade was 
ea at the disposal of the 2nd Brigade with the object of turning the enemy’s 
elt. 

What was happening to the 1/gth King’s all this time it 1s impossible to say; 
they were either lying out in ‘“‘No Man’s Land” or else back in their original 
front line, but it is certain their losses had been heavy. 

The troops of the 15th Division had already begun to bomb their way up 
the enemy’s front line when the 1/9th King’s, at 2 p.m., pushed a machine gun 
forward under cover of which another advance was made. But it was slow work. 
Nevertheless, by 3.30 p.m. the battalion had succeeded in establishing a line 
about 100 yards from the German trenches, and a few minutes later a large 
number of the enemy near Lone Tree surrendered. The prisoners taken 
mustered between 600-700, of which from 300 to 400 gave themselves up to 
the 1/gth King’s. 


1The Battalion Narrative of the Battle of Loos is as follows: “25th/27th September. Battalion 
took part in attack on German lines. Captured 3-400 prisoners. Casualties 11 officers, 233 other 
ranks.” That is all. 
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The survivors of the 2nd Brigade, with “‘Green’s Force,”’ 1st Gloucesters 
(3rd Brigade) and a motor machine-gun battery, were then ordered to push on 
as rapidly as possible to the objective of the 2nd Brigade as originally ordered, 
$.e., Puits 14 Bis—Bois Hugo—Chalk Pit, and by 5 p.m. Brigade Headquarters 
were established in the Chalk Pit. But the 2nd Brigade was by now pitifully 
weak, and (exclusive of “‘Green’s Force’’ and the Gloucesters) could number 
only 700 all ranks. Any further advance was impossible, and with their centre 
at Bois Hugo and both flanks thrown back, the tired troops entrenched them- 
selves for the night. The 1st and 3rd Brigades, which had also lost heavily, 
were just west of the Lens—La Bassée road, also with their flanks thrown back, 
in touch with the 7th Division on the left, but not in touch with the 2nd Brigade 
on the right. A private account of the 1/gth King’s states that the battalion 
“ultimately established a line on the Lens—Hulloch road.” 

Of what happened to the battalion during the remainder of the battle 
there is no information beyond the following: At 4 a.m. on 26th, the King’s 
were withdrawn to the old British line. Later in the day they moved forward 
again to the old German trenches in reserve. Here several more casualties were 
sustained. On the 28th the battalion marched to Mazingarbe, but at 7 p.m. 
on the same date was ordered back to the Slag Heap, or Fosse, at Loos, known 
as London Bridge. This position was held until 30th, when, after spending 
one night in ruined houses in Loos, a move was made to Neceux-les-Mines for 
a few days in order to reorganise and re-equip. 

Of the casualties given in the Battalion Diary—11 officers and 233 other 
ranks—no details are given in the official records, and only the names of three 
officers killed can be traced from other sources, #.e., Lieut. L. F. Milner and 
Second-Lieuts. E. G. Podmore and T. W. Watts. 

But to return to the morning of 2 sth. 

The assault of the 7th Division (on the left of the 1st) succeeded in reaching 
in a very short while the western edge of the Quarries, Cité St. Elie, and the 
western exits of Haisnes. On the left of the 7th Division the 9th Division 
secured Fosse 8 after heavy fighting, and the front-line German trenches east 
of the Vermelles railway. The right brigade (19th) of the 2nd Division (on the 
left of 9th) was held up and could not get on. 

All along the line the gas seems to have been a complete failure, and in the 
Cuinchy sector, held by the 6th Brigade, 2nd Division, just south of the La 
Bassée Canal, the smoke candles also failed in their effect, the wind blowing 
the clouds back upon the British trenches, leaving ““No Man’s Land’”’ clear 
and every movement in it observed by the enemy. 

It is not possible to give the dispositions of all companies of the 1st King’s 
at Zero hour, for the Battalion Diary is missing, but apparently, at the hour 
the infantry attack was launched, one company (‘‘D’’) attacked south of the La 
Bassée—Cuinchy road, and another (“‘B”’) north of it. There is, however, the 
following report by Major H. C. Potter, of the King’s Regiment, with the 
Diary of the 6th Brigade, and it is given in full: 

“At 5.50 a.m. Lieut. White reported to me that he could not use the gas 
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as it would blow straight down our lines. Immediately afterwards the gas from 
the south, with dense smoke, began to roll along our front line, obscuring all 
view and necessitating using the smoke helmets. An order was then received 
that the gas should be tried, and, if dangerous, was to be discontinued. This was 
done. Punctually at 6.30 a.m. the leading platoons on both sides of the road 
jumped over the parapet and advanced. That on the south side of the road was 
immediately wiped out by machine-gun fire and no further advance was 
attempted, as the wire was not broken. On the north side all the platoons of 
‘B’ Company advanced and soon reached the enemy’s wire. In the dense 
smoke which blew along the front line the leading platoon went a little too much 
to the right and some men crossed the road. | 

‘‘All this time nothing could be seen even from our front line. Two sections 
of left support (company) were sent over the parapet but lost heavily, and I then 
held up the attack as the gas had failed us and a further advance for the time 
being appeared to be only a sacrifice of life. 

‘“All officers of ‘B’ Company (three) are reported killed and the officer of 
leading platoon south of road (‘D’ Company). One officer of support company 
wounded. The country is very open and the enemy’s snipers active, but patrols 
are endeavouring to obtain information.” 

It is clear, from all accounts, that the Germans were quite unaffected by 
our gas, for they had not even to put on their gas masks. Fires were observed 
all along their parapets; they had been lighted in order to disperse the fumes. 
The enemy’s troops stood up in their trenches and shot down our men as they 
crossed “‘No Man’s Land,” while their machine guns, firing in enfilade, added 
to the slaughter of the gallant attackers. The effect of the gas on our own men 
was not fatal. Many were violently sick, and many found relief by taking off 
their gas helmets, for the gas was not of a very insidious mixture. 

The casualties of the 1st Battalion on the 25th are thus given in the 
Battalion Diary: Officers—4 killed, 1 wounded; other ranks—77 wounded, 
60 missing, 46 gassed. The missing may be presumed killed. 

The rst Battalion held the front-line sector until the 6th Brigade was 
relieved on the 30th September. 

North of the canal the attack of the sth Brigade (though the right flank 
was at first held up by gas clouds which blew across the canal and temporarily 
put the front-line troops out of action) started well and penetrated the German 
lines, but by nightfall the troops were back again in their original trenches. 
The 1/7th King’s made no actual attack on the enemy and their Diary reported: 
“The battalion took part in the operations of the 5th Brigade, covering the left 
flank of the brigade and finding several working parties. Casualties—1 officer 
(Capt. T. C. Paterson) wounded by shell; other ranks—killed 4, missing 2, 
wounded 13. The battalion was withdrawn to billets in Essars late at night.” 
Nothing of importance happened to the battalion for the remainder of the month. 

On the 26th the 1/sth King’s returned to the 6th Brigade and were 
accommodated in Cambrin and Pont Fixe. On the 27th “A” and “‘C’’ Com- 
panies (under Major Shute), went up to the trenches to support the 2nd South 
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Staffords, while “‘B” and “‘D” remained in reserve at Cambrin to reinforce 
the 1st King’s if necessary. More gas was discharged on this date, but again 
it was a failure, the enemy with grim humour signalling the “wash out’ after 
lighting fires all along the parapets to disperse the fumes. 

The 1/5th were withdrawn, with other units of the 6th Brigade, on 3oth, 
and the battalion moved back to billets in Béthune. 

Thus, so far as the gas attacks were concerned, nothing but failure could 
be reported. Not having anticipated the use of asphyxiating gases in civilised 
warfare, the Allies were totally unprepared for the first use of it by the enemy 
at Ypres in April, 1915. And when they used it in September, they had not had 
sufficient time to experiment as had the enemy. The time was to come, however, 
when the Germans were to bitterly rue the day when they introduced such 
dastardly means of making war. They were also, at this period, using gas shells. 
The enemy’s statements that the British used gas shells in 1914 and 1915 
were without foundation. We used lyddite shells, but lyddite, though a powerful 
explosive, is not an asphyxiating gas used for the purpose of throwing opposing 
troops into a comatose state and inflicting upon them a horrible death. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THE BATTLE OF LOOS, II 
SECONDARY AND SUBSIDIARY OPERATIONS 


‘“‘A secondary attack designed with the object of distracting the enemy’s 
attention and holding his troops to their ground, was made by the V Corps on 
Bellewaarde Farm, situated to the east of Ypres. Subsidiary attacks with similar 
objects were delivered by the III and Indian Corps north of the La Bassée 
Canal and along the whole front of the Second Army.” 

OFFICIAL DESPATCHES. 


HE two Divisions—3rd and 14th—which carried out the attack on 

Bellewaarde Farm on 25th September, both contained battalions of 

the King’s Regiment; the former, the 1/1oth King’s of the gth Infantry 

Brigade, the latter, the 11th King’s (Pioneers), and although neither 
battalion assaulted the enemy’s trenches, the operations are nevertheless of 
interest to the Regiment. 

The 3rd Division, on the right, attacked the enemy’s trenches, which ran 
roughly from the south-east corner of Sanctuary Wood to about 300 yards 
north of the Menin road and just west of the south-west corner of Belle- 
waarde Lake; the 14th Division, from the left of the 3rd Division to just south 
of the Ypres—Roulers railway. The ruins of Hooge lay between the opposing 
trenches but were more on the German side and were therefore denied to the 
British troops; the shell-battered chateau was included in the German lines, 
also Bellewaarde Farm. The 3rd Division trenches ran through Sanctuary and 
Zouave Woods and across the Menin road to just south of ““Y’’ Wood, which, 
with Railway Wood, was held by the 14th Division. 

The infantry assault was delivered at 4.20 a.m. on 25th, and was at first 
successful, troops of both divisions entering the enemy’s lines and maintaining 
themselves there with great gallantry until dusk, when they were beaten back, 
though not before the real object of the attack had been accomplished. 

The 1/1oth King’s (Lieut.-Colonel J. R. Davidson) were, it is true, through- 
out that day of trial and stiff fighting, in reserve; they were in billets at Kruis- 
straat Chateau Barns “standing to,” waiting to go forward to the battle line if 
called upon. The machine-gun section, however, under Lieut. Duckworth, 
went forward during the day to a position in Sanctuary Wood, and at nightfall 
the whole battalion followed, relieving a company of the 1st Lincolns in dug- 
outs in the south-east corner. Here they carried out work on the communication 
trenches. They went back to Ypres on 27th September. 

The 11th King’s (the Pioneers) similarly ‘stood to’’ during the operations. 
The battalion was, at this period, located in new dug-outs along the canal bank, 
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These dug-outs had the appearance, as an officer described them, of a “‘well-to- 
do row of villas.”” The description was, of course, comparative (all men lived by 
comparison in those days); they rejoiced in such names as “‘Whizzbang Villa,” 
“Pansy Villas,” the ‘Old Brown Cow,” the “Old Bailey,” and were extremely 
comfortable. 

The 11th Battalion’s own account of the operations of the 25th September 
is not illuminating, and is written briefly in the following words: “Battalion 
“standing to.” Heavy bombardment about 4 a.m. Parties in trenches all day and 
night, keeping same in repair. Casualties three wounded.” But the young officer 
from whose letters quotations have already been given, has some further interest- 
ing comments on the progress of the battle: — 

‘2 sth (Sept.) 11 a.m. Still here, but ready to go anywhere at a moment’s 
notice. The noise has been tremendous at times since 4 a.m. No official news 
through yet, but the wounded bring in different reports. 

“3.30 p.m. Drizzling. The Germans have been putting 17-in. shells on 
the bridges (possibly the bridge over the Canal in order to prevent reinforce- 
ments arriving) but still so far without much success. This afternoon they have 
been searching for the batteries with percussion shrapnel. The howitzer 6-in. 
battery over the way has already had up twelve ammunition carts since this 
morning, which they dump opposite to our dug-outs! It looks like business 
for to-night. Some prisoners in and reports of all sorts, good, bad, and indifferent. 
But they give us no official news. Our guns banging again now.”’ It 1s as well to 
remember that the British guns at this period were “rationed,” the supply of 
ammunition still falling short of requirements. “4 p.m. Official news came in 
at last, says a slight advance all along the line; 14th Division took three lines 
and was shelled out of one, and best of all is the damage done to the enemy’s 
morale ...I daren’t repeat all the rumours of victories which are rife... what 
a difference between this and last night!’ The last item mentioned in this 
officer’s letter is that at 10 p.m. “all seems quiet.” This quietude (comparative 
again) continued next day, and the battalion furnished burying parties for the 
front line. And his final comment on the battle is: “It seems that this Division 
(14th) and the one on our right (3rd), did all that was required of them, very 
successfully, the real thing being down south.’” 

But perhaps the best comment on the operations at Ypres on 25th, was 
that made by the G.O.C., 3rd Division, in a Special Order issued on 26th: 
‘Although the position gained could not be maintained, it was held long enough 
to paralyse the enemy’s forces in the Ypres Salient and prevent the possibility 
of their withdrawal elsewhere. A victory such as is possible in parts of the field 
where superiority of force, guns and men can be applied, is rarely attainable 
for a containing force. The most that such a force can do is to capture the 
enemy’s freedom of action and prevent him from moving his troops where he 
pleases. To succeed in doing so is indeed to gain a victory.” 

In the subsidiary actions the Indian Corps attacked the Moulin du Pietre, 


1Lieut. Malroy and four other ranks were wounded on 26th Sept. 
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and the III Corps the enemy’s trenches at Le Bridoux. Like the attack at 
Ypres, these attacks were at first successful all along the line. Later, however, 
the enemy brought up reserves, and, after hard fighting and varied fortunes, 
the gallant troops who had stormed the German trenches at daybreak on 25th, 
were, by nightfall, back again in their own lines. They also succeeded in ‘‘con- 
taining” the enemy, and indeed German reserves were diverted to that part of 
the line and away from the main attack. 

In the attack on the Moulin du Pietre the Lahore Division co-operated 
with the Meerut Division (the attacking division of the Indian Corps), by 
forming a smoke cloud at the time of the assault. The Sirhind Brigade of the 
former division (to which the 4th King’s belonged) formed the Divisional and 
Corps Reserve, the King’s being in Divisional Reserve. 

At 4 a.m. on the 25th, the Sirhind Brigade stood to arms at Rouge Croix 
and the King’s men moved via Rue du Bacquerot across country to trenches 
along the Rue du Tilleloy. Here they remained all day, in a state of readiness, 
but were not called upon, and in the evening the whole brigade returned to 
Rouge Croix, occupying the same trenches as on the previous night. Apparently, 
however, the battalion supplied a smoke bomb detachment to take part in the 
operations, for an officer (Second-Lieut. J. H. Lomas) was after invalided to 
England as the result of shell-shock received during action by the detachment; 
the latter was attached to the Jullundur Brigade. 

The remainder of September was uneventful so far as the 4th King’s 
were concerned, and on 3oth the battalion was in billets in Le Hamel. 

The attack on Le Bridoux was carried out by the 8th Division of the 
ITI Corps. On the immediate right of this division was the 61st Brigade of the 
20th Division (holding the Fleurbaix sector), the réle of the latter being, 
firstly——by use of smoke bombs along the whole front so as to conceal the two 
points of attack and hide the advance of the assaulting columns; secondly— 
by covering its own front and the attack of the assaulting columns by fire; and 
thirdly—by cutting wire at certain points along the front, both to deceive the 
enemy as to real points of attack and for use of advancing columns at later 
stages if required; fourthly—by being prepared to assault the enemy’s line on 
the right and left, and to press forward in the centre in accordance with the 
progress made by the attacks of the divisions on the right (Meerut Division) 
and left (8th Division). 

The 20th Division had arrived in France at the end of July, the 61st 
Brigade landing at Boulogne on 24th and 25th of the month. This brigade 
contained the 12th Battalion of the King’s Regiment, commanded by Lieut.- 
Colonel L. Nicholson, which, at the time of landing on the night 26th/27th 
July, had a strength of 30 officers and 997 other ranks. 

After various moves the 12th King’s arrived at Armentiéres on the 2nd 
August, and here the battalion first received instruction in trench warfare. 
On sth August, whilst ‘““A” and ‘“‘D’” Companies were in the trenches, two 
King’s men were slightly wounded by shell-fire—the first recorded casualties. 
On the gth the battalion was withdrawn to La Becque, where bombing and 
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machine-gun classes were formed, and all companies began a rigorous period of 
training. On 18th the battalion marched to fresh billets in Laventie, where 
further training took place during the day and working parties were furnished 
during the night. This village was within range of the enemy’s guns, and on 
27th, a house occupied by ‘‘B’’ Company was hit, three men being killed and 
seven wounded. 

The battalion’s first tour in the front-line trenches took place from sth to 
12th September, near Fleurbaix. Sniping, machine gunning and mining and 
instructive shell-fire, were the principal features of the tour, though casualties 
were light, and when the King’s men came out of the trenches they moved to 
Rue du Quesne for a week, returning to the front line on the night of 19th. 
The second tour, which included the operations of 25th September, was 
distinctly trying to a young battalion, for although the battalion made no 
assault on the enemy, the front line was (to use a phrase then common in 
France) very “unhealthy.” With only a few weeks’ experience, both officers and 
men were not quite practised in moving about the trenches, with the result 
that the enemy’s snipers, who were deadly marksmen, claimed many a victim. 
During the preliminary bombardment and throughout the course of the action 
of 25th, with fighting going on all round them, the King’s men were in an 
uncomfortable position. Their trenches were shelled heavily, and on Zero day 
fifty yards of their parapets were blown to pieces by hostile 8-in. shells. Lieut. 
D. K. Wolley-Dod was killed and Capt. Charlesey wounded, while sixteen 
N.C.O.’s and men were killed and twenty-seven wounded. Another officer lost 
his life on 27th—Second-Lieut. A. L. Ford—killed on patrol in the early 
morning. The battalion was relieved on 30th “‘after’’ (as the Diary records) 
“eleven days in the trenches and four days’ fighting.”” The King’s men then 
billeted again in Laventie. 

According to the official despatches, subsidiary operations of a nature 
similar to those carried out by the Second Army, were undertaken successfully 
by the Third Army on the Somme. Among the divisions then holding the most 
southern part of the British line were the sth, 51st and the 22nd, all of which 
contained battalions of the King’s Regiment, #.e., 1/6th Battalion in the sth 
Division, 1/8th Battalion in the 51st, and 14th in the 22nd. 

From the records of all three battalions, however, the 25th September was 
not unlike any other day at this period on the Somme, for not yet were nights 
and days spent in ceaseless watching and constant fear of death, not yet the 
unending thunder of guns and the horrible rattle of machine guns and rifles. 
For now the Somme was a pleasant place—a very Heaven compared with the 
nerve-wracking activity of the Ypres Salient and other parts of the line north of 
Arras. Villages were still villages and not merely sites of what were once habita- 
tions of men; the countryside still boasted its wild flowers, the woods and forests 
their pleasant glades; harvest time was nigh. 

The 1/6th King’s were in the area of Vaux, a tiny village on the winding 
banks of the Somme River, about 2,000 yards east of Suzanne. The 
battalion held a line which extended from Eclusier on the south bank of the 
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river, northwards across the swamp to Royal Dragoons Wood,! thence to 
Vaux village and Vaux Wood. 

The 1/6th Battalion had taken over the sector on 22nd September. On 
the night of 22nd/23rd, the first patrol went out and returned with the report 
that there were no signs of hostile patrols. At 11 a.m. a daylight patrol crossed 
the Somme marshes to Curlu, returning at 1.30 p.m. Again at 3 p.m. and 
9.30 p.m., patrols went out but still there were no signs of the enemy. Perhaps 
the Germans, poor fellows, had also come down to the Somme from the 
shambles of Ypres, or Festubert, or Loos, and being worn out, desired only 
peace. The 24th was a day similar in every respect. 

The sole incident on 25th September was a chance encounter. A daylight 
patrol, consisting of Second-Lieut. M. L. Greenhalgh and nine other ranks, 
went out at about 2.30 p.m. to patrol the marsh. From the map it is impossible 
to trace the advance of this patrol, but the records state that route followed was 
“via first plantation, second wood, second plantation, fourth wood which is 
near Curlu.”” They advanced no further, for from the centre of the wood rifle 
shots were fired at the patrol. The latter opened out in extended order and they 
lay down, but did not reply vigorously to the enemy’s fire as the forest was still 
in front; moreover, the dense undergrowth hid the Germans. After about five 
minutes, however, the enemy began to advance. The patrol now opened a 
terrible fire and the Germans gradually withdrew to their original position. 
The King’s then fell back on to what is termed their “ambush,” though no 
previous mention of the formation of an ambush is made in the records. On 
reaching the ambush it was found that Second-Lieut. Greenhalgh, the scout 
sergeant, a lance-corporal, and a rifleman were missing. 

Reinforcements, under Lieut. Blackledge, arrived shortly afterwards 
(firing having been heard by Battalion Headquarters at Vaux), and again the 
patrol advanced to No. 4 Wood, where they found Second-Lieut. Greenhalgh 
mortally wounded and the dead bodies of the sergeant and the rifleman; the 
lance-corporal could not be seen. 

The enemy, whose strength was estimated at about thirty, had left behind 
a quantity of material, waterproof sheets, etc. 

At about 6.30 the patrol, carrying the three dead bodies, returned. From the 
26th to 29th September, inclusive, the situation, both by day and by night, 1s 
recorded as ‘All quiet.’”’ Another chance encounter, in which shots were 
exchanged, occurred in No. 4 Wood on 3oth. 

The 1/8th King’s did not go into the front line until the evening of the 
26th, when they relieved Highlanders in the trenches at Aveluy, then as peaceful 
a spot as the sector held by the 1/6th Battalion; at the end of the month the 
1/8th Battalion was still in the front-line trenches, work on the defences keeping 
the men busy day and night. 

The 14th King’s of the 66th Brigade, 22nd Division, did not arrive in 
France until sth September. The division proceeded direct to the Somme area, 


1Name as given in the 1/20,000 map. Sheet 62c. Ed. 4a. 
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the King’s men reaching Raineville on the following morning. They received 
their introduction into trench warfare in the trenches of the 18th and 51st 
Divisions. On 14th they suffered the first casualty, a sergeant dying of wounds 
received in action. 

The 22nd Division took over the front held by the left battalion of the 
gtst French Division and the front of the 308th Brigade of the 154th French 
Division, on the nights of 19th and 20th September. The sector first held by 
the 14th King’s was at Framerville, south of Mericourt, a village on the southern 
bank of the river. But the earliest records of the battalion date from 2 5th October, 
on which date (the 22nd Division having been ordered to join the Salonika 
Field Force) the King’s men entrained at Longeau for Marseilles. On 28th 
October, the 14th King’s sailed on H.M.T. Jonian for Salonika, where they 
arrived on sth November. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


THE BATTLE OF LOOS: III 
THE GERMAN COUNTER-ATTACK IN OCTOBER, 1915 


EPTEMBER merged into October with almost continuous fighting 

along the northern part of the new line, and especially about the 

Hohenzollern Redoubt. This stronghold and the trenches in the neigh- 

bourhood were an important feature in the German defences along the 
Loos front, and the enerhy made repeated attacks in an attempt to regain what 
he had lost. In and about the Hohenzollern Redoubt he had succeeded in 
regaining some ground, but had paid dearly for it; his losses in men were very 
heavy. 

These attacks, however, were local, and it was not until 8th October that 
the enemy launched a particularly violent and intense counter-attack along the 
whole front from Fosse 8 in the north to the right of the French at the Double 
Crassier, south of Loos. In this attempt to retrieve his losses, the enemy, under 
cover of a very heavy bombardment by artillery of all calibre and from every 
part of his defences, attacked with at least twenty-eight battalions in the front 
line and an even greater number in support. 

The rst, 1/5th, 1/7th and 1/gth Battalions of the King’s Regiment were, 
on 1st October, either in the front-line trenches, in support or in reserve in the 
Loos area. On this date the 6th Brigade had taken over the captured German 
trenches from Point 54 to Point 87 with the sth Brigade on the right. These 
particular trenches, .e., those held by the two Brigades of the 2nd Division, 
were west and south-west of Cité St. Elie, Point 54 (the right of the 6th Brigade) 
being just short of 1,000 yards and Point 87 about 1,500 yards from the town; 
the latter point was about 500 yards south of the Dump or Fosse 8. On the right 
of the 6th Brigade the sth Brigade held Gun Trench,! while immediately in 
front of the right of the 6th Brigade were the famous Quarries—the scene of 
much bloody fighting. a 

By 4 p.m. on the afternoon of 1st October, the rst K.R.R.C. held the right 
sub-sector of the 6th Brigade front and the rst King’s the left, the latter having 
on their left Big Willie—a trench running from north-west to south-east from 
the western face of the Hohenzollern Redoubt to Fosse Trench and very near 
Point 87. The 1/sth King’s, with the 1st Herts., were in support in the old 
British front-line trenches about two miles east of Vermelles. 

During the 2nd the situation along the 6th Brigade front was quiet, the 
front-line trenches being only slightly shelled by the enemy. At night, however, 
the sth Brigade holding Gun Trench (or rather part of Gun Trench, for the 


1Gun Trench is not to be confused with Gun Street, the latter being in the Cuinchy Sector just 
south of the La Bassée Canal. 
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enemy held a portion of the trench, being flanked on either side by troops of 
the sth Brigade with only a barricade separating them) attacked the Germans, 
and although the 2nd H.L.I. (the attacking battalion) advanced most gallantly 
and got into the enemy’s trenches, they were beaten back again. 

On the 3rd the Germans attacked the 6th Brigade. About 2.30 p.m. the 
enemy was reported to be massing opposite Gun Trench, and at that hour 
the hostile artillery opened a violent fire upon the trenches held by the 
ist K.R.R. opposite the Quarries. For two hours a tornado of shell swept the 
6th Brigade front line, the British guns replying vigorously and with decided 
effect. 

About 4.20 p.m., the enemy’s bombers advanced to the attack up the 
trenches from a strong point (at G.5.d.9.1) which they held at the eastern end 
of St. Elie Avenue. For two and a half hours the Germans, who were gallant 
fighters, tried to get into the trenches of the Rifles, but they were everywhere 
repulsed with heavy losses; not once did they gain a footing. On one occasion 
the enemy’s troops attempted to leave their trenches for the purpose of attacking 
“over the top,’’ but were so effectively dealt with that they did not make a 
second attempt. 

The 1st King’s were attacked on their extreme right flank, the enemy 
making frantic efforts to bomb his way down St. Elie Trench. But here also, 
after two hours, they gave up the attempt, having been driven back fifteen 
yards behind the barricade they originally held. 

The principal effort of the 1st King’s during this attack 1s, however, 
modestly concealed in the battalion report of the operations, for the Brigadier, 
when reporting the German attack to Divisional Headquarters, said: ‘‘I may, 
incidentally, mention that the 1st King’s also lent considerable assistance to 
the 2nd Northumberland Fusiliers (84th Brigade), who were in difficulties in 
Big Willie Trench on their left. This assistance tended, in great measure, to 
restore the situation there, which was, at one time, critical. The successful 
repulse of the attack, apart from the staunchness of the battalions attacked, was 
greatly due to the energy of the two Brigade Grenade Company ofhicers— 
Lieut. Hind (2nd S. Staffords) and Lieut. Thomson (1st King’s)—and to the 
really wonderful way in which Capt. Isaac, Staff Captain to the 6th Brigade, 
obtained and organised the supply of bombs in a very short time and under very 
great difficulties.” 

During the night of 3rd/4th, the 6th Brigade was relieved by the 1st 
Guards Brigade (Guards Division) and marched back to billets in Béthune. 

This tour in the trenches had cost the 1st Battalion eleven other ranks killed 
and twenty-two wounded, and the sth Battalion four other ranks wounded. 

On the 8th October, when the whole line from opposite Loos to the 
Hohenzollern Redoubt was attacked by the enemy, both the 1st and 1/s5th King’s 
were in reserve and were not, therefore, involved in the fighting. The 6th 
Brigade was indeed moved forward to a position of readiness just west of Beuvry 
and north of the main Béthune—La Bassée road, while the 1/sth King’s were 
sent off to Le Quesnoy to be at the disposal of the 7th Division if required, 
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but neither the rst nor 1/s5th were engaged or even called upon to go into the 
front-line trenches. 

The only battalion of the King’s Regiment which fought the enemy on 
8th October (and fought him most gallantly too) was the 1 /gth of the 1st Division. 
The main enemy attacks were launched against the Chalk Pit and neighbour- 
hood, held by that Division, and against the Guards Divisian in the neighbour- 
hood of the Hohenzollern Redoubt. About twelve German battalions attacked 
between Loos and the Chalk Pit, and some six or eight battalions from the 
direction of the Hohenzollern Redoubt. 

The 2nd Brigade of the 1st Division had moved into the line on the night 
of 7th October, taking over the sector known as Y.o and Y.1,} also the old 
German front-line and support trenches from Lone Tree to Loos Road Redoubt. 
The relief was completed at about midnight. The night was pitch black and 
several working parties who were sent out lost themselves completely. 

The 1/9th King’s were one of the battalions sent into the front-line 
trenches, which, on the battalion front, were alongside the Lens—Hulluch road 
to the north-east of Loos. The strength of the battalion at this period was 
425 rifles. 

The so-called trench into which the King’s men had moved, was in reality 
a ditch along the roadside—very narrow and quite inadequate to shelter men 
from heavy artillery and machine-gun fire. But after the long march up to the 
trenches, from Mazingarbe, the men were tired out and the C.O. decided to 
postpone the work of deepening the ditch until the following night. 

When dawn broke on 8th it was evident that the battalion was in a very 
unenviable position, but nothing could be done during daylight as the trench 
was in full sight of the enemy. At about 10.30 a.m. the enemy’s artillery opened 
heavy fire on the trench, until in the afternoon it became intense, which seemed 
to presage an attack. Under that pitiless rain of shell nothing could be done 
but wait. The trench afforded so little shelter that artillery observers 
behind the lines doubted whether any men still lived to meet the enemy if he 
attacked, and if any escaped physical destruction they would probably be 
morally broken. The time seemed endless to those who crouched behind their 
scanty cover and waited! At last, after hours of waiting (so it appeared), the 
Germans, who had concentrated in the Bois Hugo, attacked; the time was 
about 4.30 p.m. They came on in great numbers, almost confident that the 
British troops had been either blotted out or demoralised under that terrific 
hail of shell. They were soon undeceived, for, with rifle and machine gun, the 
King’s men and their comrades on either flank tore great gaps in the ranks of 
the advancing enemy, and soon the ground between the opposing forces was 
littered with dead and dying. Two of the battalion machine guns, in particular, 
did great execution, as they caught the enemy in enfilade, inflicting heavy losses 
on his troops. 

The attack was repulsed all along the whole front of the rst Division, and 
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not a yard of ground was gained by the enemy. The tenacity of the troops and 
their splendid courage under a terrible bombardment from which they had 
little shelter, followed by heavy infantry attacks, drew congratulations from the 
Army Commander (then Sir Douglas Haig): ‘‘This,’”’ he said, “‘was a fine 
performance and reflects the greatest credit on all ranks. I particularly admire 
the splendid tenacity displayed by our infantry in holding on to their trenches 
during so many long hours of heavy shell-fire, and the skill with which they so 
gloriously repulsed with bomb and rifle the enemy’s most determined on- 
slaughts... I am very glad to hear of the great deeds of the 1/gth Battalion 
Liverpool Regiment on the 8th October, They have proved themselves most 
worthy comrades of the 1st Liverpools who started with me from Aldershot 
and have consistently fought like heroes all through the campaign.” And the 
G.O.C., 1st Division, also specially commended the 1/gth King’s for their 
“soldierly qualities and discipline.””? 

At nightfall on 8th, so exhausted were the troops in the front line, that 
they were relieved, the 1/gth King’s marching back to the neighbourhood 
of Le Rutoire Farm, which by now was exceedingly well known to the 
battalion. 

But not quite all of the King’s men were relieved. There yet remained behind 
in the trenches those whose heart-rending task it was to attend to the wounded. 
““Acquitting themselves with a noble fortitude, the stretcher-bearers, whose 
task was perhaps the worst of all, remained and toiled all night in evacuating 
the trenches of the wounded. To stretcher-bearers fall the most trying duties in 
war, but in accounts of battles little mention is made of their efforts. While the 
fight is on they share all the dangers of the private soldier, and after, they have 
to finish their duty. The terrible sights of open wounds, bodies that have been 
maimed by shell splinters, torn-off limbs, dying men uttering their last requests, 
are enough to unnerve the bravest men. The stretcher-bearers, nevertheless, 
continued with their task, well knowing what fate may soon befall them.’’? | 

The casualties suffered by the 1/9th King’s were, one officer killed (name 
unknown) and two wounded, and ninety-eight other ranks killed and wounded. 
The only account contained in the Battalion Diary of the hard fighting on 
8th October, is as follows: ‘Enemy opened a violent artillery fire and main- 
tained this for five hours, a heavy machine-gun and rifle-fire also sustained. 
Enemy advance to attack in mass, being strongly supported. Attacked repulsed 
with severe losses to the enemy.”’ 

At the Hohenzollern Redoubt, the enemy, who had attacked the Guards 
Division, succeeded temporarily in recapturing a trench, but it was speedily 
re-taken. A small lodgment on the Double Crassier, south of Loos, held by the 
French, was all the enemy had to show for thousands of killed and wounded and 
between three and four thousand prisoners left in the hands of the British and 
French. 


1For other messages of appreciation see Appendix II. 
**The Story of the 9th King’s in France,” by E. H. G. Roberts. 
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On 13th October, the XI and IV Corps attacked Fosse 8, the Quarries, 13th October 
and the German trenches along the Loos—La Bassée road. The 1st Division 
attacked the village of Hulluch but failed, indeed the whole operation was a 
failure. The 1/9th King’s were not in the front line but were in close support 1 /oth Battalion 
and came in for a good deal of shell-fire, though fortunately only one man was 
killed and two others wounded. On the 14th the battalion was withdrawn from 14th October 
the line and marched to Noeux-les-Mines, entraining there for Lillers, where 
the remainder of October was spent. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


THE SECOND WINTER IN THE TRENCHES TO THE 
CLOSE OF 1915 


HERE was no hope for it—the intended “breaks through” of 1915, 

first at Festubert and then at Loos, had failed, and the British Army 

in France and Flanders must face a second tortuous winter in the 

trenches! A year of fighting, at times so fierce that it was almost 
beyond human conception, had dissipated the hopes entertained by both sides 
of a quick decision. “‘More men, more guns, more munitions!”’—such was 
the cry, and in between the periods of wholesale slaughter, British and Germans 
passed seemingly endless days and nights in watching each other vigilantly 
from behind breastworks and parapets; at night, in patrolling that dread space 
between the opposing lines of trenches—No Man’s Land—in daylight, in 
sniping, sapping, mining, and in duels with bomb, trench mortar, machine 
gun and even artillery. The weather had definitely broken during the Battle of 
Loos, and October dawned grey and miserable, the evil presage of weary and 
terrible months ahead. 

Friend and foe fared similarly—the German trenches were just as full of 
water and mud and filth as were ours, though their dug-outs were better. 
Nevertheless, the enemy’s troops were of a different temperament—speaking 
generally they had not that inborn cheerfulness under all circumstances, which 
is the peculiar attribute of the British soldier. 

On the 27th October, a sentry of the 6th Brigade, then in the Cuinchy 
sector, looking gingerly over the parapet (for the slightest movement and 
exposure of a hand or any other part of the body drew fire) saw this notice 
displayed by the enemy: 

““We are Saxons, if you don’t fire we won't.” 
and, as in a hurried glance, he read the notice, a voice from the opposing 
trenches shouted out to him: i 

““We are fed up, Jocks!”’ 

There were no “‘Jocks’”’ (Scottish) in the 6th Brigade, which showed that 
the enemy’s information was not of the best. 

The Saxons were, as a rule, less gloomy foes, as the following instance 
shows: a few nights previously the ‘Progress Report” of the same brigade, in 
the same sector, recorded: “Enemy opposite sub-section A.2 cheerful and 
called out, “Wind up, Tommy! You can have these trenches on roth. Buck up 
the Jocks!’ ” 

The 6th Brigade remained in the Béthune area until 18th October, when 
a move was made to Bellerive and Gonnehem, the 1st King’s billeting in the 
latter village; the 1/sth Battalion, however, remained in Béthune. 
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During these ten days, training was carried out, and in the Diary kept by 
6th Brigade Headquarters, there is a casualty list of thirty-four other ranks 
(one killed, twenty-four sent to hospital and nine wounded “‘at duty”’) incurred 
during bombing instruction by the 1st King’s Regiment. Which shows that 
even at that date the handling of bombs behind the front line was a dangerous 
affair. 

On 19th warning orders were received at Brigade Headquarters which 
stated that on 21st, front-line trenches in the Cuinchy sector would again be 
taken over. In those days daylight reliefs were not uncommon and, by 2 p.m. 
on the date given, the brigade had taken over the A.1 (Gun Street to Ridley 
Walk) and A.2 (Ridley Walk to the La Bassée Canal) sub-sectors, which formed 
the Cuinchy sector. The 1/ 5th King’s took over A.1, the South Staffords A.2, the 
1st King’s being in support in Cuinchy, Cambrin and Pont Fixe Support 
Points. 

With the cessation of active operations, both sides, towards the end of 
October, settled down to the improvement of their defences and the normal 
round of trench warfare. Battalion Commanders and Brigadiers were ordered 
by Divisional Headquarters to prepare and submit “Defence Schemes” in case 
of attack, and the appendices to the Diaries contain all sorts of information 
relating to action to be taken should the enemy break into the trenches, the 
positions of machine guns, artillery and various plans for co-operation between 
all units of the division. 

The “Progress Reports’ compiled by Brigade Headquarters are not very 
interesting to those who knew what life in the trenches in France and Flanders 
during the war, was like. But to the coming generations of soldiers they will be of 
profound interest, for they show what actually went on (or rather something of 
what occurred) during those long days and nights in the trenches when no 
attacks were being made on, or by, the enemy. 

The “‘Reports” are divided into three sections—Work, Operations, and 
Information. The first contained particulars of all repairs to trenches, the revet- 
ting of traverses, the building of dug-outs and such like. Under the heading of 
‘““Operations” are recorded items such as the following (taken from a “‘Progress 
Report” by 6th Brigade on 31st October, 1915): “Sniping normal. About 
4.15 p.m. 30th, German trench mortars fired several rounds, continuing until 
about 5 p.m. Two types of bombs (“Tipcat and Rum Jar’). Our mortars replied. 
Enemy then opened with light field guns. Our field guns quickly replied. No 
casualties but some damage done to our trenches.” 

The third section, “Information,” usually contained the results of observa- 
tion by sentries and special observing officers: Certain amount of shouting in 
the German lines during the night (30th October), two enemy aeroplanes 
observed over our lines about 9.15 a.m. 31st, were engaged by anti-aircraft 
guns. Enemy’s working party heard about 10.30 p.m. and 4 a.m. 100 yards 
south of ‘A’ Brickstacks, driving in stakes. Thought to be revetting inside 
front line. Very lights failed to locate exact position of the working party, but 
fire was brought to bear in the direction whence the sounds were heard. New 
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sandbags observed in rear of German craters immediately south of La Bassée 
road.”’ 

During the second winter in the trenches, the “S.O.S.” signal to the 
artillery came more into use. It is mentioned by the 6th Brigade in the ‘‘Defence 
Scheme,” Cuinchy sector, in October, 1915, in the following terms: “The 
universal code signal to denote enemy’s attack is ‘S.O.S.’ followed by A.1 or 
A.2 (the sector attacked) as the case may be. First-line trenches to be held at 
all costs. If any part of the line is attacked the whole brigade will get under 
arms, the section attacked using its supports and local reserves to maintain the 
line, or to counter-attack immediately any enemy who may have got into our 
trenches. The troops on the right and left of such a break in the line will main- 
tain their positions, and by bombing down the trench, help to drive out the 
enemy. Brigade Headquarters’ artillery and neighbouring sections will be kept 
informed of the situation by the section attacked.” 

The “S.O.S.” signal was usually sent out by the firing of Very lights of 
pre-arranged number and colour, or else the artillery were asked to open fire 
by telephone. But in a heavy bombardment the wires were often cut and Very 
lights were, therefore, more certain and gradually became more frequently 
used. 

The 1st King’s went into the front line on 2nd November, in the Cuinchy 
sector. The relief of a battalion was a troublesome business. First, the C.O. and 
Company Commanders of the relieving battalion would arrive in the front line 
and go round the trenches with the C.O. of the battalion to be relieved. The 
Battalion Commander would note the position of the enemy’s trenches and 
would have pointed out to him machine-gun emplacements and any other 
points in the enemy’s defences, his own battalion headquarters to be and those 
of his Company Commanders, the support and reserve trenches. Trench 
stores would be inspected ready for ““handing over.”’ 

The relieving Battalion Commander and his Company Commanders 
would then go back to their own men, having arranged with the battalion in 
the line to send guides on a certain night and hour, in order to guide the relieving 
troops to their respective trenches. It had taken a year almost to evolve this 
method, but even then the necessity for night reliefs only had not been fully 
digested. 

On paper the relief of a battalion looked simple, but in practice it was often 
difficult, for not infrequently the guides lost their way, or just as the relief was 
about to begin the enemy put down a sudden heavy bombardment on the sector 
and the relief was held up; the night was probably pitch black, a heavy rain 
falling, the trenches deep in mud (as they were on the night of 2nd November 
when the Battalion Diary of the 1st King’s records that ‘in some places the mud 
was up to our knees”’) and when at last the relieving battalion reached the front 
line all ranks were tired out, were thoroughly covered from hand to foot in 
slime, to find that mud also was present everywhere with the unpleasant prospect 
that for several days they must live in such conditions. 

After several days spent amidst such surroundings, an out-going battalion 
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presented an extraordinary appearance, Despite all endeavours to keep them- 
selves clean (and every effort was made to do so) mud would be clinging every- 
where—to their clothing, hair, caps and equipment. Sheep-skins and fur 
waistcoats had been issued to some of the troops in order to keep them warm 
in the front line, and these, sodden with rain and plastered with mud, frequently 
gave the men a Robinson-Crusoe-like appearance. It was impossible to imitate 
the life of the rabbit and yet keep clean! 

When the condition of the troops on leaving the front line is realised, it 
is not difficult to understand entries such as the following, which so often occur 
in the Battalion Diaries after a battalion had just been relieved: ‘‘spent the day 
in cleaning up.”’ 

Three days in the front-line trenches was the usual tour at this period, 
and when the 1st Battalion was relieved on 6th November, little had transpired 
but a few words over the parapet with the Germans, whom an officer of the 
King’s invited to surrender; but they were not of that mind and the opposing 
guns took to shelling each other. 

Of the 1/sth Battalion, which went into the front line on 21st October and 
came out on 24th, there is little to record excepting on the 22nd when “from 
6 p.m. to 6.30 p.m. the enemy were very noisy, shouting and laughing. They 
jeered lustily at our Very lights which certainly are somewhat poor compared 
with their own.” But they were back again on 30th October, and like the 
1st Battalion, found the trenches thick in mud and deep in water: “trenches, as 
a result of recent heavy rain in shocking state in many places, including front 
trench fallen in.” 

The 6th Brigade took over a new sector east of Vermelles about the 
middle of November, the 1/5th Battalion relieving the 1st Royal Berks. in Y.4 
sub-sector on 17th. The trenches of the battalion ran from Kaiserin Trench to 
the middle of Mud Trench; they were part of the trenches captured from the 
Germans, including the British portion of the Hohenzollern Redoubt. 

For the most part these trenches were deep in mud or water; here and there 
a few “floor” boards had been put down. Both in front and in rear of the front 
line the bodies of many gallant eiee: killed in the attacks of the month previous 
still lay awaiting decent interment. Rifles, stores and equipment littered the 
ground. Altogether it was a horrible spot. 

Day and night bombing went on by both sides—the guns were always 
more or less active. Out in No Man’s Land neither side had as yet put up 
adequate barbed-wire entanglements, and there were still gaping communication 
trenches (originally German) running from our front line to the enemy’s forward 
trenches. The weather was damnable—first it would rain, next came a sharp 
frost followed by more rain; sickness was on the increase. 

For the remainder of November there is little to record, and on 30th the 
1/5th King’s were in the Cambrin Trenches (sub-sector Z.1). The 1st Battalion 
see in Beuvry, having completed another tour in the front line on the night 
29th/ 30th. 

fi 1st December, Lieut.-Colonel McMaster returned to England on 
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leave, and Major J. J. Shute assumed command of the sth King’s Regiment. 
On the 4th, when the battalion was relieved, it is recorded that they came out 
of the trenches “up to the ears in mud.”’ The composition of the 2nd Division 
was changed early in December, the 19th Infantry Brigade being replaced by 
the 99th Infantry Brigade from the 33rd Division. Army Headquarters had 
decided to stiffen the New Army divisions by brigades from regular divisions— 
thus the 99th joined the 2nd Division. The change involved the 1/sth King’s, 
who, on the night 15th/16th, were transferred from the 6th Brigade to the 
g9th Brigade. They were brigaded with 1st K.R.R.C., 1st R. Berks, and 22nd 
and 23rd Royal Fusiliers. 

The 1st King’s remained in the 6th Brigade which now included the 
and South Staffords, rst Herts. (T.), 17th Middlesex and 13th Essex, i.¢., 
five battalions in all, each brigade having a similar number. 

Of what happened to the 1st King’s during December, 1915, it is not 
possible to write, for the Battalion Diary for that month is missing from among 
the official documents on the War. 

Sufficient has already been said to give some idea of the kind of existence 
led by battalions, only it grew worse as the winter became more gloomy; it is 
unnecessary to enlarge further on their discomforts. The 1/ 5th had one cheerful 
break, however—at Christmas time. They were, fortunately, out of the line at 
Annequin. The battalion thus records its first Christmas Day in France: ‘“Xmas 
Day: The weather was no exception to the rest. The whole battalion went out 
at 7 a.m. to clear Maison Rouge and Burbure Alley. They returned at noon. 
In order to celebrate Xmas and to dispel all thoughts of war, an Xmas dinner 
was arranged for the men. The men sat down in two parties, the first party at 
one o'clock and the second party at 2 o’clock. Before dinner commenced, 
Brig.-General Kellett (G.O.C., 99th Brigade) and Colonel Vaughan (Chief of 
Divisional Staff) came round and inspected the rooms. It was evident that they 
were amazed at what had been achieved within 2,600 yards of the enemy. General 
Kellett spoke a few words of praise and welcomeas he passed through each room.” 

From the beginning of October, on which date the 1/7th King’s were at 
Essars, the battalion did not go into the front-line trenches until 12th November. 
Since their transfer from the 6th to the sth Infantry Brigade, they had been 
used largely as working parties—trying and arduous work—in and behind the 
forward areas. Essars, Vermelles, Béthune, Annequin, Annezin, Beuvry and 
Preol, all these places were occupied 1n turn by the 1/7th Battalion. 

It was from the latter place on the 12th that Battalion Headquarters, 
with ““B” and “C’’ Companies, went into the front line north of the La Bassée 
Canal, “A” and “D’’ Companies taking over billets in Fermé du Roi, Béthune. 
On roth, the King’s men had been detached from 2nd Division to the 22nd 
Brigade of the 7th Division, and this was their first tour in the front line with 
their new comrades. Although the tour lasted ten days, during which inter- 
company reliefs took place, nothing of outstanding importance happened. The 
trenches, like those in most other sectors along the front line, were water- 
logged, but trench waders had now been issued—a boon to everyone. 
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On the 14th, two men were shot by a German sniper, by the same bullet, 
one died immediately, the other later. The 1/7th were in billets in Béthune on 
30th when orders were received for the battalion to be permanently transferred 
to the 7th Division, and when a few days later (on 5th December) the division 
moved south to the Somme area, the King’s men moved with it, arriving at 
Saleux, near Amiens, on 6th December. On 31st the battalion was at Warlus 
engaged in training. 

We left the 4th King’s on 30th September in close billets at Le Hamel, 
whither they had moved on the previous day. On the rst October, however, 
the remainder of the Sirhind Brigade came out of the front-line trenches, and 
on 2nd moved to La Gorgue, the King’s men billeting north-west of the village. 
They stayed there but a few hours, for during the evening of the 3rd they 
marched off to the trenches south-west of Neuve Chapelle, where they took 
over Hun Street, the C.O., Adjutant and Company Commanders going on in 
advance to Port Arthur Keep, which the battalion was also to take over. The 
reliefs were duly completed at 10 p.m. 

The first night in this new sector is recorded as being “‘fairly quiet”; 
all men lived by comparison in those days! But the night of 4th October was 
““noisy.’’ Perhaps on the first night the Boche was resting. At any rate he appears 
to have been very much on the alert during the second night, for between two 
and four o’clock in the morning he opened fire with light field guns and trench 
mortars on the line held by the King’s men. Over 100 shells, in addition to 
“high explosive’’ he poured on to the defences. Port Arthur Keep also received 
attention, the hostile guns scoring three direct hits. But for all this ammunition 
no material damage was done—the casualty list showed only one man killed 
and six wounded. On the 7th October there is an entry in the Battalion Diary 
which gives a fair summary of the normal conditions the 4th King’s had to 
endure during their tour in the line: ‘‘Normal sniping and patrolling. Rifle 
and machine-gun fire was opened on the Orchard at intervals during the night, 
where enemy were working. Our snipers claimed two Germans. Enemy’s 
machine guns and riflemen were more active than usual during the night. 
Four light shells were fired at our parapet about 4.30 p.m. which slightly 
breached Oxford Street. Work carried on and R.E. defences continued and many 
stores carried up by working parties. One man killed, three men to hospital.” 

During the day everyone “lay doggo,”’ for the slightest movement drew the 
enemy’s fire. But after darkness had fallen the silent trenches sprang into life, 
men worked like mad at improving the trenches, digging new communications, 
carrying up rations and in doing a hundred and one things it was impossible to 
do throughout the daylight hours. 

It was then that the snipers of both sides, masked by the darkness, crept 
out as near as possible to one another’s trenches, perched themselves in shattered 
or broken trees, climbed to the tops of ruined houses and cottages and to any 
point of vantage which might possibly provide the opportunity of firing at 
exposed heads or bodies of their opponents; a moving light, the noise of a spade 
or pick being driven into the earth, was sufficient to draw fire. 
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At first the Germans were better equipped for sniping than we were. 
They had rifles with telescopic sights—a great advantage—and they were 
deadly shots too. But as soon as similar rifles were issued to us, hostile sniping 
began to decrease and soon we gained the upper hand. All sorts of ruses were 
adopted to disguise snipers and much ingenuity was displayed by both British 
and Germans. On the 17th a sniper of the 4th King’s shot two German snipers, 
one of whom had endeavoured to conceal his face behind a sandbag with two 
eyeholes cut in it. 

At last, after twenty days of this sort of warfare, the King’s men were 
relieved, the relief being completed at 8.15 p.m. on 22nd. They then marched 
back to billets in La Gorgue. 

In November the Indian troops were withdrawn from France; the drastic 
conditions were too severe for them and sickness had always been rife amongst 
them. Their going involved the 4th King’s in change. The battalion had gone 
into the trenches and the same sector as held previously on 6th, and on 8th 
Colonel Allen, the Adjutant, Quartermaster and Regimental Sergeant-Major, 
went off to Croix Barbée to meet the G.O.C., Lahore Division, in order to say 
“good-bye” on behalf of the battalion. The General, after thanking all ranks 
for their work for the division during the first eight months, gave the C.O. a 
written order expressing his regret at losing the King’s men: “On the departure 
of the Indian ‘ae from France and the consequent severance of the 4th 
Battalion King’s (Liverpool Regiment) from the Lahore Division, the Divisional 
Commander wishes to express his thanks to the Regiment for the good work 
they have done while under his command. Their loyalty and devotion to duty 
have been worthy of all praise, their bearing in action has left nothing to be 
desired, and their discipline has been excellent throughout. The thanks of the 
Divisional Commander are due especially to Lieut.-Colonel J. W. Allen and 
Major R. C. R. Jones, for the manner in which they have maintained the spirit 
and efficiency of the Regiment in most trying vicissitudes during the time 
they have been in France.”’ And the Brigadier of the Sirhind Brigade published 
a special Routine Order in which he stated that: “For the last eight months 
since they joined the brigade, whether in action or on the routine work of the 
trenches, their behaviour and conduct have been all that could be desired and 
they have fully maintained the high reputation of “The King’s Regiment.’ ”’ 

On the roth the Sirhind Brigade was relieved by the 137th Brigade, 
46th Division, but the 4th King’s stayed behind in the trenches as they were 
now attached to the latter. Amongst the entries in the Battalion Diary on this 
date also there is mention of a “‘rifle battery.” 

“Rifle Batteries” were one of the many “experimental issues’’ during the 
War. Three rifles were fixed on a revolving base and by a mechanical con- 
trivance could be fired simultaneously. They could be sighted on any fixed 

oint in the opposing trenches and maintained in that position. Like other 
inventions, their life was short-lived for they were not of much value. 

Early in December, the 19th Division relieved the 46th Division and the 
4th King’s were again transferred to the incoming division, being attached 
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to the 56th Brigade from the 3rd of the month. On the 19th December, however, 4th Battalion 


they were posted to the 58th Brigade. The close of the year found half of the 
battalion in the front-line trenches at Hun Street and the remainder in billets 
in Locon. 

On the Somme the second winter in the trenches dawned without any 
change in the general situation. Of this—the southern extremity of the British 
line in France and Flanders—little was known in 1915; it was then without 
evil reputation. Many along the Western Front had never even heard of Albert 
or Thiepval, or of any of the many villages, which, during 1916, were to 
become notorious. For only a few months had elapsed since British divisions 
were first sent south to take over the line from French troops. By the end of 
September, 1915, the 1/6th and 1/8th King’s, of the sth and sist Divisions 
respectively, had settled down and were engaged in improving their trenches 
and communications, the while keeping a watchful eye on the enemy. 

On the 30th of the month the 1/6th Battalion was at Vaux, on the 
northern banks of the river, and from 2,000 to 3,000 yards south-west 
of Curlu, which was held by the enemy. But for days on end the records state 
nothing more startling than “Situation Report all quiet—casualties nil,” 
occasionally varied by “patrols encountered no hostile patrols.’’ October and 
November were spent thus quietly, and during the whole of the two months, 
only one casualty wounded—one man wounded by a stray bullet. At the end 
of November the battalion was relieved and moved back to Bertrancourt, where 
the whole of December was passed in training and supplying working parties. 

In the front-line trenches east of Aveluy (north of Albert) or in billets in 
the village, the 1/8th King’s (Liverpool Irish) passed the whole of October. In 
November they were in the Authuille sector or billeted in Millencourt. On the 
sth of the month Lieut.-Colonel E. A. Fagan arrived and took over command 
of the battalion, Lieut.-Colonel J. A. Campbell-Johnson leaving for England 
on the following day. “In billets, usual working parties found,” or “‘in trenches, 
no casualties,” sums up the life of the battalion until the end of the year. 

Yet, dry as dust as these diaries are, the unrecorded items are those which 
are most interesting. The enemy was working hard on his defences, though all 
the while we were doing our best to prevent him. The guns shelled his trenches 
and blew his parapets to pieces; with the poor means at their disposal our 
infantry in the front line made gallant efforts to interfere with his working 
parties and keep a watchful eye on his activities. But not until months later-— 
too late—did we know the reason for all these mysterious sounds behind the 
Boche lines at night, the almost continuous using of pick and shovel; he was 
building those marvellous dug-outs which were to frustrate the attack on Ist 
July, 1916. 

In the appendices to one of the Brigade Diaries (a brigade to which one 
of the King’s battalions belonged) there is the following interesting document: 
“With reference to recent memoranda on the subject of continually harassing 
the enemy and, generally speaking, obtaining superiority over him, I wish again 
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to do so. As an example of this the enemy is working continuously in front of 
F,T.17 and 18. The Battalion Commander of the sub-sector is very anxious to 
stop him doing so. He cannot, as a rule, be seen, but could be reached by rifle 
grenades, trench mortars or the-howitzer battery covering that portion of the 
line. As, however, there are no rifle grenades, trench mortars have only ten 
bombs (kept for retaliation purposes) and there is no immediate prospect of 
getting more, and the howitzer battery not sufficient shells, the Germans 
continue their work unmolested.” 

Of course the Brigadier’s protest was received with sympathy, but whether 
he obtained the munitions he asked for is not recorded; the fact remains that the 
enemy proceeded with his work, and he did it thoroughly. 

But if only General Headquarters had known! 

The following extract from the diary of an officer! who belonged to the 
gist Division (in which the 1/8th King’s was contained) throws further light 
on these hostile working parties: 

“October 12th—g p.m. Pegamata. Not an arrow’s length distant the Hun 
can be heard picking at his chalk. The human mole is burrowing in the tunnels 
of his tumulus, or he is deepening the floor of its approach, or he is strengthening 
its ramparts. Our own men have crept to their shelters to shiver themselves to 
sleep. ‘They are mud-stained and tired, having worked hard all day. Except for 
the occasional baying of a German watch-dog, the sullen roar of the random 
gun, the ‘wheep’ of a bullet by the ear, there is an unnatural quiet. A slip of 
moon plunges suddenly out of the clouds and the sentry, peering anxiously 
over the parapet, sees the pale glimmer of the wire, the roof of a chateau and the 
opaque depth of wood. His scrutiny discloses nothing, but he teases the in- 
dustrious Hun with a volley, as 1f he were personally malicious, slips another 
charger into his magazine and lowers his head behind the sheltering sandbags. 
But Fritz is still plodding bravely at his dug-out.” 

But half a year was to pass ere those trenches gave up their secret. 

If ever a battalion earned a rest from the horrors of the front-line trenches 
that battalion was the 1/9th King’s of the 2nd Brigade, 1st Division; and they 
were not only given it, but enjoyed a whole month out of the line at Lillers, 
where they had arrived on 14th October from the Loos trenches. The battalion 
was billeted in the centre of the town in comfortable quarters, parades were 
not too heavy and there was plenty of time for recreation. Leave opened and a 
certain number enjoyed a trip to England. The training ground was at Burbure, 
where the King’s men had trained for the Battle of Loos. 

On the 15th November, this pleasant period—the first and last for many 
a long day—ended, and a move back towards the front line was begun. On that 
date the battalion marched to Houchin, a dirty little village, where another 
week was spent. From Houchin a move to Brigade Reserve and very close to 
the front line was made to Philosophe—a quiet enough place with the exception 
of a battery of 4:7’s, which was continually firing over the billets. 

At last, on the night of 26th November, the battalion marched out of 

1From “With the Fifty-First in France,” Capt. R. B. Ross. 
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Philosophe for the front line. The King’s men were then attached to the 3rd 
Brigade to replace one of the battalions which was too weak in numbers to do 
trench duty. 

Snow was lying on the ground as they moved forward to the front line, 
and the conditions in the trenches were abominable. By a coincidence the 
battalion was put into the same sector of trenches as those in which it had gained 
so much distinction on 8th October. It was freezing hard as they filed silently 
into the line. There were no deep dug-outs and not sufficient shelter even for 
the men to sleep in. They were in for a horrible time. Ever since the great 
battle of 25th September, the whole Loos sector was in a constant state of 
activity, and for some reason shell-fire, trench-mortaring and bombing were 
worse on Sundays than on other days of the week. 

This first tour lasted until the night of 29th November. On that particular 
night the getting away from the trenches was an exhausting and filthy business. 
Rain had fallen heavily since the afternoon and the night was pitch black. In 
a steady downpour the King’s men set out on their way back to the reserve 
trenches. In a little while everyone was wet to the skin; the trenches through 
which the move had to be made were full of water; clear of the trenches they 
had to flounder through deep sludge, and finally over rain-sodden ground deep 
in mud. Covered in mud and slime from head to foot they reached some old 
German trenches—the reserve line. Here, until the night of 2nd December, 
they remained, when they were relieved and marched back to Noeux les Mines, 
arriving in a condition quite indescribable. 

On the 11th they again went into the front line. “Trench foot” had begun 
to make its appearance, but it was quickly dealt with. Each man was made to 
grease his feet daily with whale oil—an ordeal on a bitterly cold day in wet and 
muddy trenches. But it was done with such care that throughout the whole of 
that terrible winter the battalion had only three cases bad enough to evacuate to 
hospital. The close of the year found the 9th King’s in the reserve trenches 
engaged chiefly in the improvement of Northern Sap Redoubt. Lieut. Diggory 
was wounded on 31st December during a bombardment, but casualties were, 
fortunately, not heavy. 

The same tale of appalling conditions in the trenches as the winter advanced 
is told in the diaries of the 1/roth King’s of the 9th Brigade, 3rd Division. 
The battalion had, on 27th September, moved back to the Ramparts near the 
Lille Gate, Ypres. The 1/1oth Battalion was one of many unlucky battalions 
doomed to spend the winter in the now terrible Salient. 

On the 28th two officers of the battalion (Capts. D. Macleod and L. F. Dun) 
were guard visiting at Bridge 12 when a high-explosive shell fell near them, 
killing them both. Not even in the areas beyond the front line, support and 
reserve trenches, least of all in and about Ypres, was there safety. 

On the night of 28th/29th, the King’s supplied working parties for duty 
with the Sappers, who were repairing communication trenches at the Birr Cross 
Roads, along the Menin road. 

From the Lille Gate to the Birr Cross Roads as the crow flies is 3,000 
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yards. This gate was the most southern of the exits from Ypres. About 
100 yards or more beyond it and crossing the Lille road, the Ypres— 
Roulers railway ran in a west to east direction. A few hundred yards south of 
the railway another railway—the Y pres-Comines—crossed the road at Shrapnel 
Corner. Tramping along the western side of the former railway in a north- 
easterly direction, the King’s men, in the inky darkness of night, would pick 
their way to Hell Fire Corner, also on the Menin road; the Birr Cross Roads 
were 1,000 yards east along the road and about the same distance west 
of the ruins of Hooge. 

The cross-roads were but a few hundred yards west of the British front 
line and was a distinctly ‘‘unhealthy spot’’: at all times of the day and night, the 
enemy, always on the watch for working parties, shelled the area unmercifully. 
By day desolation reigned supreme, for any movement drew hostile fire im- 
mediately. Gaping shell-holes, full of stinking water, seas of mud, the ghastly 
sight of half-buried bodies churned up from the troubled earth, sent a shudder 
through those whose unlucky job it was to be in the neighbourhood. At night, 
knowing when darkness had fallen over the grim Salient, working parties, 
reliefs, ration parties and carrying parties were at work, the while the enemy 
plastered the whole area behind the forward trenches with shell of all calibre. 
Overhead the great 17-in. shells would go screaming towards Ypres—the 
doomed city of the plains. Very lights would soar up into the air at all hours, 
bursting and throwing a weird glare over the desolate country beneath, throwing 
also into sight moving troops and transport. 

Peace there was none. 

It was, therefore, under such conditions as these that the working parties 
of King’s men went about their duties, hurrying to get past Hell Fire Corner— 
where Death stalked grimly at all hours—to the Birr Cross Roads. On the 
30th September, the 3rd Division made a counter-attack on Sanctuary Wood, 
and on the night of 29th the 1 /10th King’s furnished three parties to carry bombs 
to Maple Copse. Under shell-fire these gallant fellows set out for their destina- 
tion and delivered the bombs safely, but several casualties were sustained, 
including Second-Lieut. H. J. Thomas, wounded. Maple Copse was 1,000 
yards east of Zillebeke, and even to get there carrying heavy boxes of bombs was 
no light task. Some of the men who carried them became involved in the bomb 
attack and successfully helped the 8th Brigade to clear the enemy out of the 
trenches. Their action was fittingly acknowledged in a letter from the Brigadier 
to the General Officer Commanding, 3rd Division: “I wish to bring to the notice 
of the Divisional General the assistance which has been given to this Brigade 
(8th) by some units and detachments which have been attached to it during 
recent operations.” After mentioning a Field Company R.E., the H.A.C., 
4th South Lancs. and 3rd Worcesters, the Brigadier wrote: “‘A small party of 
the Liverpool Scottish joined the Brigade on the 29th and were of great use in 
detonating grenades, and afterwards took part as a small reserve in the front line.” 

During the first part of October the King’s remained in case-mates and 
dug-outs in the Ramparts, between the Lille Gate and Sally Port in Ypres. 
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At night, parties were sent up to Hooge to assist in digging, revetting and 
parapeting communication trenches. On the 12th the battalion moved up into 
Sanctuary Wood, relieving the Royal Scots in B.8 and B.8d. The relief was 
carried out under heavy shell-fire, all roads leading to the wood being swept 
by shell as if the enemy anticipated a relief; probably he knew a relief was 
taking place. 

Seven days in the trenches was the rule at this period, during which the 
defences were improved, barbed wire put out at night, the trenches drained 
and the parapets built up and strengthened. On the 19th, when the battalion 
came out of the front line, a four days’ rest at Ouderdom preceded a move on 
23rd to Godewaersvelde, where the remainder of the month was spent in 
training. The 4th November saw the 9th Brigade moving to a new area, the 
10th King’s being billeted at Winnezeele, where sixteen days were spent. 
On the 21st the battalion marched out of Winnezeele, and, after spending one 
wretched night inatented camp (“T”’ Camp) near Reninghelst, took over trenches 
on the left of St. Eloi. By this time the trenches everywhere were in a deplorable 
condition and these trenches taken over are described as “‘wet and dirty.” 
Fortunately, the enemy opposite them were Saxons, who seemed to be more 
concerned for their own comfort than offensive action; the King’s men were, 
therefore, able to do much work without constant interruption. Only the 
activities of hostile snipers on both flanks made things uncomfortable. 

The month of December was the climax in trench conditions, and con- 
stant work, both by day and by night, was necessary in order to keep the 
trenches habitable. But sufficient has already been said to show that every unit 
wallowed in mud and slime during those awful months. On the 31st December, 
the 1/1oth King’s were in camp in Reninghelst. 

From the Ist to 20th October, inclusive, the Diary of the 11th King’s 
(Pioneers) of the 14th Division repeats with unvarying monotony the words 
“three companies worked by day and by night on the trenches, one company 
on dug-outs.”” On 22nd, however, the battalion paraded by companies from 
9 to 10a.m. and moved off to Viamertinghe where they entrained for Poperinghe. 
On reaching the latter village they detrained and marched to Watou. Here the 
Pioneers billeted for a few days’ rest and training—and they deserved it every 
bit as much as the infantry. At all hours of the day and night their services were 
in demand, for in the noisy Ypres Salient there was rest for nobody. 

The 11th Battalion when “in the line,” was usually quartered in Ypres, 
and on the r9th November, when the King’s men left Watou and journeyed 
once more to the ruined city, some of the platoons were quartered in the prison 
cellars. On 30th, a private diary, kept by one of the officers of the battalion, 
records that the “general view of the last week or so is that we are worrying 
the Boche all day with our field guns and he is not replying much, possibly for 
want of ammunition. To-night there has been a bit of a strafe, but all provoked 
by us.” Nevertheless, when the enemy did reply (which was more often than 
may be gathered from the above remark), Death was busy in the areas behind 
the front lines and took a daily toll of those whose work was other than holding 
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the trenches. On 2nd December, Lieut. Gault was wounded, and on the sth 
Battalion Headquarters of the 11th King’s were shelled heavily for an hour. 
The C.O., Lieut.-Colonel Bailey, Capt. White and Lieut. and Quartermaster 
Callaghan, who were standing in the doorway of their dug-out, were all 
wounded. Shortly after they had left the mess it was completely destroyed by a 
direct hit. Major Ogle assumed command, temporarily, of the battalion. 

On the 8th December, shell-fire was general, “everywhere and of all 
sizes. A dozen 17-in. shells over towards the Station (Ypres), some 8-in. and 
several small fry. A very clear day and aeroplanes a great nuisance. Shelling 
carried out vigorously by both sides all night. Rotten, and becoming monoto- 
nous. Our dug-outs being in the middle of the guns, come in for a bottling up 
too.” That is one version of the Ypres Salient. Another is contained in the 
following: “‘the last five days have been incessant rain, snow and filthy mud. 
The Canal (Yser) rose twelve inches, which was very serious as it flooded several 
of ‘B’ Company’s dug-outs. It is still six inches above normal.” 

Shell-fire, death and filthy mud—these words aptly describe the Salient 
during the winter of 1915-1916. 

The 11th King’s were out of the line again on 15th December, and on 
18th the battalion received the following message from the General Officer 
Commanding, 14th Division: “The G.O.C. has been told by all the three 
Brigadiers of the excellent and willing work work done by the officers and men 
of the Pioneers in their various sectors during the past month. The G.O.C. is 
very pleased, but in no way surprised, to receive these reports, knowing the way 
in which the battalion has worked since it came under his command.” 

It was during this tour at Watou, out of the line, that rumours were afloat 
of a move to another theatre of the War—Egypt or Salonika—but nothing 
came of it, and when the New Year dawned the battalion was at Elverdinghe 
Chateau. 

The monotony of trench warfare is unrelieved in the diaries of the 12th 
King’s by any incident of importance between 1st October and 31st December. 
The battalion, on the former date, was billeted in Laventie, went into the front- 
line trenches on 6th at Rue Tilloy, and alternated between the two places 
throughout October and almost the whole of November. New trenches were, 
however, taken over near Fleurbaix on 22nd of the latter month, and on 28th, 
billets in Rue du Quesnoy. December was passed in similar manner, either in 
the front-line trenches or billets. 

Casualties were few and mostly caused by the enemy’s snipers, who were 
very active. One officer—Capt. L. P. Storr—was wounded on 4th November, 
but in spite of the enemy’s heavy shell-fire, losses were light, a large proportion 
of the enemy’s shells being “‘duds.” 

On the 27th September, another battalion of the Regiment—the 13th— 
had landed in France at Havre. It was commanded by Lieut.-Colonel A. St. H. 
Gibbons, belonged to the 25th Division and formed part of the 76th Infantry 
Brigade. On the 28th the battalion entrained at Hazebrouck for Merris, where 
it billeted until 2nd October. It then moved, with the 8th King’s Own, to the 
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Ploegsteert sector to undergo a course of instruction in trench warfare with the 
Canadians. The King’s had their encampment at Nieppe, whence companies 
were sent in turn into the front-line trenches. Their services with the 25th 
Division in France was, however, of short duration, for on the 14th October, 
the 76th Brigade, as a whole, was transferred to the 3rd Division, and on 22nd 
the 13th King’s were posted to the 8th Infantry Brigade of the latter. On that 
date they left camp at Ouderdom (whence they had moved on 15th) for fresh 
billets at Steenvoorde. 

Of their first few tours in the trenches there is no information, and 
indeed, for the remainder of the year, little is known of what happened to the 
battalion, barring moves to the trenches and back to billets, and on 31st Decem- 
ber they were at Dickebusch. 

The 14th King’s had arrived at Salonika on sth November and bivouacked 
nine miles from the town. On the 20th they moved to a new camp six miles 
from the town. The close of November saw severe weather with snowstorms. 

Four more battalions of the King’s Regiment, i.e., 17th, 18th, 19th and 
2oth,! forming the 89th Brigade of the 30th Division, landed in France on 
7th and 8th November. After spending a night in camp at Boulogne, the brigade 
entrained and moved south to the Pont Remy area, the 17th Battalion billeting 
at Bellancourt, the 18th at Vauchelles, 19th at Buigny, and the 2oth at Pont 
Remy. Another move began on 17th when the brigade set out for the Flesselles 
area—a two days’ march. A sharp frost during the night 16th/17th turned the 
roads into sheets of ice and marching was difficult. But apparently the King’s 
men did well and covered the distance in fair time. On the second day similar 
conditions tested the marching powers and discipline of all battalions and gave 
them a fair introduction to the pavée roads of France. 

By the night of 18th November, all battalions had reached their destina- 
tions, the 17th and 19th billeting in Vignacourt, three companies of the 18th 
at Fremont, and the remaining company with the 2oth Battalion at Vaux. 

Several days’ training followed, but on 28th another move was made to 
Ribeaucourt area, the 17th Battalion billeting in Beaumetz and Prouville, the 
18th in Bernaville, Domesmont and Lanches, the 19th in Prouville, and 20th 
at Bernaville. On 29th, however, the latter battalion moved to Halloy, having 
received orders to be attached to the 37th Division for digging purposes. 

Instruction in trench warfare was begun in December. On the 16th the 
17th King’s left their billets in Beaumetz and Prouville and marched to Puche- 
villers, and on the next day to Englebelmer, ‘‘C” and “D’’ Companies billeting 
in the village while “A” and “‘B” Companies went on to Mesnil to be attached 
to the 1st Rifle Brigade for trench instruction. ‘‘C” and ‘‘D” were attached to 
the 2nd Royal Irish. The battalions to which the King’s men were attached 
were part of the 11th Infantry Brigade, 4th Division. 

On the 18th, trench work began in earnest; at night “D’’ Company was 

1The 17th, 18th, roth and 20th (Service) Battalions of the King’s Regiment were raised in 


Liverpool by Lord Derby—the 17th, 18th and rgth, on 29th August, 1914, the 20th on the 16th 
October, 1914. They were known respectively as the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th City Pals. 
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set to work by the Royal Irish on digging in the trenches at R.1, the left sector 
of the 11th Brigade, near Auchonvillers, while ““C’’ was given an insight into 
how to hold the line and in matters pertaining to trench life generally. ““B” 
Company also dug trenches at night, whilst ‘A’? Company, under the rst 
Hants., went into the right sector of the 11th Brigade at Hamel. 

On the 20th, the 17th suffered its first casualty in the front line, one man 
of “A”? Company being wounded. 

Until the 25th, instruction in trench warfare continued, but on that date 
the 17th King’s, at 3 p.m., marched off to Puchervillers, and on the next day 
returned to Beaumetz and Prouville, where they remained throughout the 
remainder of December. 

The 18th King’s began their trench training under the guidance of the 
48th Division. They went into the line at Hébuterne on 17th December. On 
the night of 20th a combined patrol from the Buckinghamshire Battalion 
(Ox. and Bucks. L. I.) and 18th King’s, with a Lewis gun, engaged a German 
patrol out in No Man’s Land, which they routed. The King’s men, however, 
suffered their first casualty on this night, one N.C.O. being killed. “The first,” 
the Battalion Diary records, “‘of the battalion to give his life for his King and 
Country.”’ Capt. E. B. Beazley (the first officer casualty) was slightly wounded 
but remained ‘“‘at duty.”’ On the 24th the 18th Battalion left the trenches and 
marched to Louvencourt, and on the following day to Candas, where they 
billeted. At Candas they joined the 21st Brigade (still in the same division, 


however)! and were brigaded with the 2nd Yorkshire Regiment, 2nd Wiltshire 


31st December 


2nd Battalion 


Regiment, and 19th Manchester Regiment. 

The 19th King’s also suffered their first casualty on 20th December. They 
had left Prouville on 16th, marching to Beauval; on 17th they moved to Couin 
where they remained in tents overnight. From Couin the right-half battalion 
marched to Foncquevillers and the left-half to La Haie. The former then went 
into the front-line trenches. Each half battalion spent three days in the front 
line and three in digging, wiring, etc. One other rank was wounded on 2oth. 

The 19th King’s left Couin on 25th for Beauval, and on the 26th returned 
to Prouville where they again billeted. 

The 20th King’s, who in November had been attached to the 37th 
Division for digging purposes, marched to Berles-au-Bois on 17th December. 
On the 18th and 19th, the battalion began trench training in earnest until 2 5th, 
when they also came out of the trenches and began to move back to their own 
brigade. They reached Halloy the same night and left for Bernaville at 9 a.m. 
on 26th, where they again billeted. The 20th Battalion had two other ranks 
wounded during their tour in the trenches. 

Thus, at the end of the year, 1915, the King’s Regiment had no less than 
fifteen battalians in France and Flanders and one at Salonika—a fine record. 
Other battalions were training in England. The 2nd Battalion was still in 
India. 


1The 30th Division was formed of 21st (trom 7th Division), 89th and goth Infantry Brigades. 
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THE KING’S REGIMENT (LIVERPOOL) 


1st City 


2nd City 
3rd City 
4th City 


Where served during the Great War. 


France and Flanders 

India, North-West Frontier 
Afghanistan 

Home 

France and Flanders 


99 93 29 


99 95 39 
Home 


France and Flanders 
bb) 9 > 

Home 

France and Flanders 
93 39 be] 

Home 

France and Flanders 
bb ) 99 bb) 

Home 

France and Flanders 
bb) 99 93 

Home 

France and Flanders 
39 993 33 

Home 

France and Flanders 


39 99 39 


bP) 

e 5 », and Salonika 
Formed the 49th Training Reserve 
Battalion on 1.9.16 

France and Flanders 

North Russia 

France and Flanders 


39 bP 99 
33 


Home. Formed. the 67th Training 
Reserve Battalion, 1.9.16 
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1914 to 1918 
1914 to 1918 
1919 


1914 to 1919 
1915 to 1918 
1917 to 1918 


I91§ to 1918 
1917 to 1919 


I91§ to 1918 
1917 to 1919 


1915 to1g918 
1917 to 1919 


1915 to 1918 
1917 to 1919 
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Unit Where served during the Great War. 
22nd Battalion Home. Formed the 68th Training 
Reserve Battalion, 1.9.16 
23rd_—sC,, Home. Works Battalion transferred to 


Labour Corps as 1st Battalion Labour 
Corps on 28.4.17 

24th ,, Home. Formed the 1oth Infantry 
Labour Company. The King’s Regi- 
ment (Liverpool) and transferred to 
the Labour Corps as the 75th 
Labour Company, 15.5.17 


2sth —,, France and Flanders 1918 to 1919 
26th ,, Home 
27th ,, (1) fisme a Battalion transferred to Labour 
27th ,, (2) Corps as 2nd Battalion Labour Corps 

on 28.4.17 
1st Garrison Battalion Egypt 1915 to 1918 
and a5 - Egypt and Salonika 1916 to 1918 
3rd " = Home 
29th Battalion Formed after 11.11.18, France 1919 
30th ” 9 ” 29 2 1919 
sist 5 Graduated Battalion. Home. Rhine I9IQ 
sand » » ) ” ” 1919 
g3rd_S,, Young Soldiers. Home 


1st Dock Battalion Home 
and ,5 ‘ Home 
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COPY. Supplied by Major A. C. McCann, T.D., late 9th King’s (Liverpool) 
Regiment (T.A.). 


COPY OF 
ORDERS ISSUED ON 9rTrn OCTOBER, 1915, FRANCE. 


Extract from Sir Douglas Haig’s (G.O.C.) Report. 


I am very glad to hear of the great deeds of the 1/9th Battalion The King’s 
(Liverpool) Regiment, on 8th October, 1915. They have proved themselves 
most worthy comrades of the 1st Liverpools (who started with me from Alder- 
shot), and have consistently fought like heroes throughout the campaign. 
Please convey my very heartiest congratulations to all concerned and to the 
1st Division, of which I am proud to see the determined fighting spirit is as 
strong as ever in spite of heavy losses. 


grp INFANTRY BRIGADE. 


The General Officer Commanding wishes to place on record his apprecia- 
tion of the steady defence made by the 3rd Infantry Brigade against the 
German attack yesterday afternoon. He especially wishes to commend the 
soldierly qualities and discipline displayed by the 1/9th Liverpool Regiment 
and the 1st Gloucesters, which enabled them to endure the heavy shelling 
to which our front trenches were subjected, and there to meet and repulse 
with great loss the German infantry attack. 

The result of yesterday’s attack again proves how powerless the enemy's 
artillery is against good infantry properly entrenched and the superiority of 
our own infantry over that of the enemy at close quarters. 

The General Officer Commanding also wishes to record his appreciation 
of the good work done by the artillery in support of the infantry. 

(Signed) 
Lieut.-Colonel, 
gth October, 1915. General Staff, 1st Division. 


SPECIAL ORDER OF THE DAY, BY 
MAJOR-GENERAL A. E. A. HOLLAND, C.B., M.V.O., D.S.O., 
Commanding rst Division. 

1oth October, 1915. 
The Corps Commander has desired the General Officer Commanding to 
convey to the General Officer Commanding 3rd Infantry Brigade and all 
ranks under his command, his appreciation of the gallant defence made by the 
219 
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Brigade against the German attack on the 8th instant, and especially the good 
work done by the 1st Battalion Gloucestershire Regiment and the 1/9th 
Battalion Liverpool Regiment. 
(Signed) 
B. Tulloch, 
Lieut.-Colonel, 
A. A. & Q.M.G., 


1st Division. 


APPENDIX III 
Extract from London Gazette, 24th July, 1915. 


10073, L/Corpl. J. Tombs, rst Bn. Liverpool Regiment. 
Theatre—Nr. Rue du Bois, France, 16.5.15. 


‘For most conspicuous gallantry near Rue du Bois, on 16th May*, 1915. 
On his own initiative he crawled out repeatedly under a very heavy shell and 
machine gun fire, to bring in wounded men who were lying about 100 yards in 
front of our trenches. He rescued four men, one of whom he dragged back 
by means of a rifle sling placed round his own neck and the man’s body. This 
man was so severely wounded that unless he had been immediately attended to 
he must have died.”’ 


*The official citation in the London Gazette gives the month as Jung, but this is incorrect 
—the 1st King’s Liverpool Regiment, 6th Infantry Battalion (2nd Division) to which Lance-Corporal 
Tombs belonged, on the 16th of that month was out of the front line in billets, 
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“kk” = killed in action. 


“a”? = died of wounds. 


“dh.” = died, home. 


NOTE.—Small number before name denotes Battalion, 


» Adams, Lawrence Kingston, Lt., k., 16/5/15. 

>» Alexander, William Gemmell i, 2/L ip Py 2 15/5/15. 

* Allan, William Stanley, Lt., k., 17/ s/15 

1o Anderson, Andrew Stewart, Ri ts 16/6/ 15 

4 Hadron: Frederick George, Lt., k., 21/10/ om (att. S. 


). 
Baillon, Gerald Wolston, 2/Lt. (Tp.), k., 25/09/15. 
3 Baker, Edward Benjamin, Lt., k., 26/ 10/ 14 (att. Ist). 
4 Ballinger, Francis Allan, 2/Lt., vd 22/5/15. 
1 Bannatyne, William Stirling, Lt. -Col., ery, 14. 
o Barber, John Christian, 2/ ‘te, k., I 6/6/15 
1 Bargh, George, 2/Lt., k., 10/6/15 att. Suffolk). 
1 Batten, John Hen Strode, Capt., 
3 Bewes, Reginald Charles Hope, Lt. ~ 
ratand R.F.C.). 


pa5/10 ke 
-» 23/5/15 (att. 
5 Biewe Harvey, emp. Capt., k., 7/8/15 (att. 7th Bn. 
Bolland, Theodore Julian, Major, k 
Brockleh urst, Edward Henry, Ca t.. a 
8 Brown, George, Capt., k., 16-18/6/1 
10 Burnell, George Cuthbertson 2/Lt. 
9 Chester, James Leslie, Lt. (T'p. ); killed, 6/7/15. 
Christie, Cedric Pasche, Temp. 2/Lt., d. ., 16/12/15. 
Clery, Carleton Lumley St. et 2/Lt. k., 12/3/15. 
Cohen, George Herbert, Lt., k., 16/5/1 
Curlett, Patrick Alexander, tok » k., 3/ 
Davies, Edwin Alfred, Capt., died, ry : / rs 
Dean, Josiah Stanley, Capt., agi 5! 
Denny, Barry Maynard ai ‘2/ a a>  26/ 10/14. 
adery yb Ronald Francis Bickersteth, Capt., k 


16/6/15. 
Doll, eon Walter Rudolph, ae k., 31/10/14. 
Downes, Herbert Laidlow, Lt. ae 15/6/15. 
Drake Henry. Mackay, 2/Lt., ,ie-16/6 15. 
Dun, Lesli inlay, apt., k., “8 /ofrs 

Dunlop, Christian Dolymythe amilton, 2/Lt., k., 

1 
Edwards,” James Tudor, ae ie , 13/9/15. 
Elliot, Hugh, Major, killed, 26/7/1 
Fairclough Robert Justice, ar d. -» 31/5/15. 

Feneran, Frank Edward, Capt., re 10/3/15. 
Finegan, Herbert Marion Capt., k., 16-18/6/15. 
Ford, Arthur Llewelyn, Tem aft, k., 27/9/15. 
1 Furneaux, Phill Templar, | as 26/ 10/14. 
; Gamble, Richard Maurice backs 2/Lt., k., 16/5/15. 

Gee, Herbert, Lt., k., 10/7/15 

© Gemmell, Kenneth Alexander, Lt. -» k., 16/6/15. 

S Graham, John, Capt., k., 16/6/15. 
15 Greenhalgh, Maurice Lomax, Temp. 2/Lt., k., 25/9/15. 
5 Greig, ME ei Ewing, Cape d., 27/8/15. 


+» 9/5/15. 
Ke cis/is. 


5 roby 15. 


we 
O aaFsHM 


= 
—N CON A H & 00 @O~ 


7 Hannon, Norman Les ie 2/Lt., k., 10/5/15. 
7 Harvey. Ja {athes, Cept., * 16/5/15. 
3 Harvey, William, 2/L e +» 25/9/15 


Hayes-Newington, Harold May, a/Lt., k., 10/3/15. 
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15 Horner, Walter A., 2/Lt., died, 24/3/15, 
1 Hudson, Charles Herbert, 2/Lt »» 16/5/18. 
97 Hughes, Arthur, Major, k 16/s/ 15. 
10 Kendall, Percy Dale, 2/Lt., k., 25/1/15. 
I Kenyon, J John De ee 2/Lt., »» 16/5/15. 
1 Kyrke-Smith, Arthur Kyrke, ote se Yi; " oe 14. 
10 Leitch, Vivian Bissett, 2/Lt., k., 16/ 
Lloyd, Robert Arthur, 2/Lt., k., Ce /15. 
4 Lumsden, David Aitken, Capt, k. od 5/15. 
10 Macleod, Donald, Capt., k., 28/9 irs. 
Madden, Thomas Hy on kK. Ais ue 10/3/15. 
4 Mapplebeck, Gilbert William, DSO Lt. 
apt.), killed, 24/8/15 (att. ist). 
16 Marsh, Nicholas layton, Temp. 2/Lt., k., 25/9/15. 


(Temp. 


1 Marshall, Francis, Capt., d., 30/9/14 
9 Mathvin, hey Gateclifie, = ts <.. 9/5/15. 
3 McClelland omas, 2 


I 15. 
o McKinnell, "Bryd en, ley ae 16/6/15. 
° Milner, Lawrence Frank k, Lt., k , 25/9/15. 
6 Montgomery, William Sproat, eae! d., 13/3/ 15. 
1 Morten, Galbraith, 2/Lt., k., 16-19/5/15 15 
9 Nott, ar way Lt., k., 8/ ony 1s 

O "Donogh ue Humphrey Patrick, a k., 10/3/15. 
16 Onremer William, Temp. Lt., d ie TE 12/15 (att. 2nd 


R. 
5 Pliner, ee Henry, aH k., 17/5/15. 
4 Pocock, Thomas Guy, 2/Lt., d., 3/4/15 

9 Podmore, Edward Glanville, 2/Lt., rf Se/o/ 15. 


9 Radford, Amyas Leith, Capt., k., 12 
3 Rich, J ohn Stanser, Lt., k., 16 ke 12/5/15 (att. rst). 
3 Roberes, Frederick John, Te emp. Capt., k., 28/9/15. 


1 nee eas Henry Aloysius, Lt. (Temp. Capt.), k 


17 Ry. er, » Chartes Ernest, Temp. Hony. Lt. & Qtr. ee 
died, 6/11/1 se 
3 Sweet-Escott, urray Robertson, Lt., k., 20/9/14 
att. rst 
1 Tanner, Ralph Eyre, SP d., 23/9/14. 
4 Tharratt, George Vanes, Lt., drowned, 17/11/15. 
10 Turner, Frederick nang Pigg Lt., ‘ 10/1/15. 
10 Turner, William Stewart, Lt., k., nee 6/15. 
7 Tweedale, Maurice, are - re 16/ vy 15. 
10 T'wentyman, Arthur, Capt., k., 29/11/14 
3 Wallace, Harold Bruce, Dt ans , 26/ an (att. 1st). 
Ward, Arthur, 2/Lt., k., Lats 
9 Watts, Thomas William, 2/Lt., k., ‘25/9/15 
3 Webb, Horace Maitland Turner, Lt., i. 
(att. 1st). 
3 Wheen, John, Capt., k., 15/5/15 (att. rst). 
10 White, James Prin le, 2/Lt., : - . by /a6/s/ts. 
6 Wilson, Thomas Wilson, Lt. 
12 Wolley-Dod, Douglas Kirk, vy ps , 25/9/15. 
Young, Philip Mortlock, Lt, k -» 10/3/ 15. 


10/3/15 
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SOLDIERS 
DEPOT 


Laynan, John, 8223, L/Cpl., d.h., pols/ 
Lyon, William John, 318242, Pre., ih. ato) 18. 


MacIntosh, Robert, 3528, Q.M.S., d.h., 25/9/1 
Witter, Harry, 29043, Pte., d.h., 4/12/1 15. ene 


ist BATTALION 


Adams, Ernest George, 11844, Pte., d., 14/5/15. 

Adams, Robert, 8962, Pte., k., 7 als feemeriy 7th 
ussars. 

Adcock, James, 8458, Pte., d., gh Are 

Akien, Thomas, dee Col, Kk. 19/5/1 Sy 4 

Albert, Archibal iti liam, 8 69, +» 10/3/15. 

Allen, James, 9615, ss ’ k., 16/5/15 

Allen, James, 18349, Pt ee Ale EM ‘—S 1 s. 

: I 


Allen, William James, Bie, vd ort sti at ts: 
Ambridge, Albert, 25081, ae! 9/15. 
Anderton, somes 9081 2, 1/9/14. 
Appleton, a a iviag 02, Bee ae 1/14. 
Armistead, John W eee ir 33, k., 19/5/15. 


Ashton, Thomas, 9189 » 27/9/1 
ppaahoet tag Willie, Bace. Pas k »2 roti I 

red eae Henry Lowe aa Pte., 99/1 10/14. 
Atki ns, John, 10553, Fte., 4 25 rts 
Auty, Herbert, 11514, Pte 4/11/14. 
Aylott, Edward F rederick, sags Pte., 

spe a Lincolnshire Regiment. 
Bereys jobr n, 86s5 , Pte., k. a! 10/14. 
Baines, Wi iam i enry, 8 "8264, Pre., k., 10/3/15. 
Baker, Herbert Andrew r18h0, Pte., k., 3/4/15. 
Baker, Joseph, 1076s, Cpl. , 21/8 715 
Ballard, Robert, 92, Pie. e., cu 7 10/3/1 a: 
Barber, ohn, 8432, C., 10/3/15. 
Barlow, James, 76 Of, Pte., rd. -» 16/11/14. 
Barrett, John, 13398, Pte., k., 16/5/15. 
Barrett, ohn, 8510, Pte, aK a6/10/ ye 
Barrett, alter, 11964, Fte.,  k., 9/3/ ve 
Basnett, Frederick, 189 da Pte., * kk. + 19 pe 18. 
Batts, William 11773, »d., 23/11/15. 
Beasley Cyril Ernest, 10503 Pte., k., 19/5/15. 
Beatie, Thomas 9317, P kk. s, /9/1 14. 
Beck, George Charl les, 1740, Pre., d, 4 11/11/14. 
Bedford, Samuel Joseph, 8837, Pte., «s JO/11/14. 
Beesley, ames Charles, 10985, Pte., k., 4/11/14. 
Beh te: homas Andrew, 9799, Pte., c «> 25/9/15. 

\, William, 8317, Pre., k., pe/3ts 15. 

Be’ William, 28241, Pte. -., k., 27/0/15, formerly 16557 
"Manchester Regiment. 

Belmont, Horace, 10045, Pte., k., a0) 571s: 
Benfield, Francis, 9407, L/Cpl. -» k., 10/3/15. 
Benson, "Richard, 12869, Pte., k., Paiee 
Birch, James, 6627, Bight k., 14/1 1/14. 
Bird, James, 12643, oe 16/5/15. 
Blake John, 11385, Pte., vk 7 19/3/18 
Blakeley, Ernest, 8842, 12/14. 
Blanchard, John 11140, goey , d., at sea, 31/10/14. 
Bloham, Richard, 8369, Pte. k., 27/10/14. 
Blohm, Henry, 25002, ph i, 25/9/ 15. 
Booth, "William, 28003, Pte. -y K., 25/9/15. 
Bowie, William, 122 nied iE, 20/2/15. 
Bradbury, Edward, 545. Pt , ky 27/10/14. 
Bradley, Albert, 8508, d., 27/9/ 18. 
Bradley, Ernest, 8102, Pe  k. +» 10/3/15. 
Braham, sent 113 2 ate a k. ne Coss. 


oo 1/11/14, formerly 


Brannen George, Pte., k., 19/5/15. 

Brash, William, 206 ae 8, Pies h , 10/3/15. 

Bratby Walter, 8676, Pte., | 25/9/ 15. 

Brew, Thomas, 10901, Pte. a {9/s/t8. 

Briddock, Walter 28101, e., k., 25/9/15, formerly 5852, 
Manchester "Regiment. 


Albert, 11575, Pte., k., 27 10/14. 
Brien » Thomas, 8398, Pte., k ‘ 13/1 1/14. 


Bromley. ’ William, hago my, re Aided tS. 
Brown, james, 8494, Pte 

Brown, Sydney, 10705, Fie] en 
Brown, William, 71 a et 7 Pe 3/15. 


Bore John, 9827, ne = 2 vesie 

Burke John, a8a40,. +» 25/9/15, formerly 4482, 
Manchester Reinert: 

Burke, Michael, 827 aig Ste Pte., k - heif 5/15. 

Burke, Peter, 8276 . k., xo/ 3/ Hig 

Burke, Thomas, 1096 Saher e., 5/15 

Burke, Walter, 8220, a ey 3 1S. 


Burke, William John, 8584, Pte., k., aa 
Burns, John, 731 Pte., k., 11/1 V1 14. 
Burrows, Alfred Edward, 11661, L/Cpl., k., 19/9/14. 
Burrows, William, 18199, Eee k. : 10/3/1 fs 
Butterworth, Daniel, o6ogre » 19/5/15. 
Baston, George Edward, 388s, Shing » 21/9/14. 
Caffrey, Edward, 9413, Pte., d., alefte 
Cain, daniel James, 9 40, Pte., k., 20/9/14. 
Cain, Francis, 10369, » k., 10/3/15. 
Caine, George, 11937, Pre., d., 13 ae 
Campbell, David Corteen, 23503, 25/9/15. 
Canavan, Peter, 10136, Pte., k., gris 15 
Cannon, "Anthony, 28162, Pte., k eayeii 5, formerly 263t, 
Manchester ane a 
Cannon, Frederick James, 10959, Sgt., k., 10/3/15 
Ca ewell, Joseph, 28219, Pte., d., 25/9/15, fonnesly 2713 
c ancheater Regt. 2 ” j 
apon, Louis, 8547, Pte., k., 19/5 
Carlisle, Thomas, 12546, Cpl., k., 16) s/ = 
Carpenter, Elijah, 26215, Pte., 
Carpenter, Henry Robert, 9705, ahr. q. ey 11/3/15. 
Carr, William, 11477, ores k., Pah 
Cartledge, Henry, o44t. Bs ‘ig 7 25/0/ 15. 
Cato, Charles, 8811 e., k., o 5/15. 
Cave, Samuel, 11681, Pte., k. 1/9 14 
Chadwick, Grimshaw, 9 OS, me + 6/ 10/14. 
Chambers, Albert Alfre eiee. Pte. k., 20/9/14. 
Chapman, William Thomas, 11945, Pte., k +» 16/5/15. 
Childs, George Victor, 11192, Pte., k., ae 
Christopher, Alfred B., lag Pre., ke 24/10/14. 
areca Alfred, 7225, Pte., k., af 11/ 14. 
Churchill, Arthur, Cpl Pte. .» k., 10/3/15. 
Clarke, Frank » 9632, Cp). k. : 19/5/15. 
Clarke, vycmerh, 74607, pane 10/14. 
Clear, William, 10074, Pte. -» k., 19/ 5/; 15 
Clements, John Henry, rare, Pte., 6 /97/ 15. 
Cobb, Ernest, 10279, ee 24/ 10/ re 
Conlan Patrick, 8071, Pte. -» 28/10/14. 
Connolly, James, 8564, CS. M.. k., 26/10/14. 
Connor, James, 11546, Pte., k., 20/9/ 14. 
Conroy, Alec Fr ederick, 11842, Pte, +» 10/3/15, 
Conroy, Christopher Ir +t he s ay, 1/15. 
Conroy, Thomas, 8986 , =) 10/14. 
Cooke, Albert, 12522, Spee res 
Cooke, Arnold, 1 1892, Pte., Maa) 5/15. 
oe qonn: 1188 3, Pte., k., aes 9/15 
Cooke, William Thomas 5907, Cpl. = oy 19/5/15. 
Coonan, William, 9995, ny es 27/ 10/ 15 
Cooper, Charles, 8935, Pre, + 15/ / 14. 
Cooper, William, 8936, Pte 8/10/14. 
Cowin, John Joseph, 8678, foe a5 -» 19/5/15. 
Coyle, James, roo8o, Pte., k. 10/3/1 _ 
Coyne: Michel, Pees Pte., pk 3 17/5 15. 
Crawford, Samue ig te .» k., 10/3/15. 
Creevey, James, ab24 Pte., oe 28/7/15, Touuedy 3066, 
Manchester R egt. 
Croasdale, John Henry, rhe Pte., k., 19/5/15. 


Crompton, Richard, 1138 rte 7 20/9/14. 
Cubbin, William, 11664, te., k., i! 11/14. 
Cunningham, Joseph, 8461, Pe - 4/11/ 4 


Cunningham, Peter, 11314, Pte., a 19 5/1 
Cunningham, William, 9016, Bic. +» 10/3 1s. 

Dallowa , Joseph, 9202, Sat., a 10/14. 

Dann, arold Arthur, 11621, Bie 28/10/14. 
Davidson, ‘Tom, 9174, ae x. -» O/1/ 1s. 

Davies, Frank, pt 239 Pte., k., ee 

Davies, James, 7687, Pte., d “ aed 1/15. 

Davies, Thomas, 7419, oa k., ey 3/15. 

Delaney, Joseph, 495» Pte k., 28/10/14. 

Diamond, Herbert, 3, Pte., k., 18/5/1 ae 

Dickenson, Beniarnin gthur, : 384, oy 14/01/14. 
Dillon, Patrick, 12295, Pte., i ka 

Dixon, Walter George, I ea ry 11/14. 
Dodgson, pects, 9619, Pte., k., Ay 11/14. 
Donnelly, chan: 211, Pte., ies 25/9/15. 
Donnelly, John, 13801, Pte., k., 19/5/15. 
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Donnelly, John Patrick, 8686, Pte., d., 6/1/15. 
Donohue, My 8415, Pre., d., 14/11/14, 
Donovan as, 8200, Pte., k., 10/3/15. 
Dorsey, sai, eo 7403, Pte., k. 20/9/ 14. 
Dowd, Daniel Joseph, 11456 _ k. a ets 
Dowdell James, 7262, Pte., k., 16/s/t 
Thomas, 10461, Pte., k., is/e/tk 


Doyle 
Dov Robert, 1 1203+ ote Fte., k. +»: 10/3/15. 


Duffy, oe 632, Pt 2 29/11/14. 
Dumbell, Isaac, 9222 Pte »» 19/5/15. 
Dunn, Albert, 8241, Pr 16/5/15. 


Eaton, Henry, 1156s, Pre., k. 28/ i 
Edgar, Lawrence Andrew, "a64o1, L Crh. k., 25/9/15. 
Eggleston. Jo Jonathan, 8634, Pte., k., Leegy Ss. 
Elijah , 8887, Prte., k., pal t1/t4. 
Ellis, Shae ohn, 11855, Pte. - 19/ 8/1 Wa 
Emery, Samuel, 18646, L Sy +» 10/3/15. 
Evans, James, $082, Cpl, AS Stave 
Evans, Thomas, 11605, Pte., a 13/1/18. 
Eves, Sydney William, 10703, Sgt., op I/ 11/14. 
Fahey, Michael, 26427, Pte., k., 25/9/15. 
Fannon, John, 10663, Pte., k. ee as/9 9/15 
Fereday, Jonah, 28252, Cpl., k., aijoiie. formerly 40991 
Manchester Regt. 
Finn, James, 10281, Pte., k., 12/4/15. 
Finney, Ernest, 9312, Pte., d., oe 2 
Fisher, William, 9011, Pte., k., 2 
Fitznolan, Michael Joseph, Bee, %. M. rap k., 16/5/t5. 
Fianaghan, ‘Thomas, 8491, , ae 15. 
Fleming, Douglas, I hire, Pte., d., wer Te 1 
Fletcher, William, 26966, Pte., aC 25/9/ Ay 
Flynn, John, 8927, Pte., k. = s0/3/ 15. 
Forkin, Richard, 12591, Pte. ay ot 10/3/15. 
Forrester Thomas, ma aees Dt - i H 11/4. 
Forster, Statan, 26241. a E ee 9/15. 
Foster, Seoree: 9877 ' 19/ 5/158. 
Fountain, Henry, EBs Bre. k -» 25/9/15. 
Fox, George, 8809, Pte., k., ey 1, 
Fox, Wilson, 11201, Pte., k., 25 14. 
Frane, Edward, 10497, Pte., k., 16/ §/15. 
Free, William Henry, 11541, coe k., 10/3/15. 
Frost, Lindsey, 8263, Pte., k., 15/9/ 14. 
Frost, Arthur, 12649, Pte., k., 19/5/15. 
Gaffey, James, 9786, Fees i. + 19/8/15. 
Garrett, James, 23419, a 40/3/15.- 
Garrett, John Alfred, Bon4, pee -» 10/3/15. 
Gawthorpe Edward, 9502, Fe Pry dey 
Gibney, Albert, 11922, Pte., d., 12/ 3/35- 
Gilligan, John, 20640, Pte., "We re 10/3/ 1 15. 
Gillison, James Alex, 10829, Pte /5/15- 
Golden, Michael, 7680, Pte., ik Sry, 15. 
Goodall, George, 8246, Pte., 30/9/14. 
Goodwin, Alfred, 28009, Pte., me 25/9/15, formerly 23597, 
Manchester Regt 
Gould, Charles Evkman, 8228, Pte., k., 10/3/15. 
Gordon, Edward, 11886, Pte., k., 16/5/15. 
Graham, Thomas, goos, Pte., k., 20/9/14. 
Grannell, John, 10523, Pte., k., 14/11/14. 
Green, Austin Edwar ohn, 10305, Sgt., k., 21/9/14. 
Green, George, 12571, Pte. ‘k. -» 10/3/15. 
Green, George Albert Frank, 11813, Pte., k., 26/7/15. 
Green, James, 9259, Pte., k., 28/10/14. 
Green, Robert, 2 29, Pte., eu -» 18/11/14. 
Grennan, John, 8623, Pte. m d., 23/5/15. 
Greco a, John g8o4. Pte., k., ie/a7 Ss 
qremory, | ames William Walter, 10226, Pte., k., 17/5/15. 
Gregory, Wright, oe Pte., k., 39/3/18. 
Grice, Walter, 11928, Pte. k. a 35 /9/15. 
Griffen, Harry, 28257, Pte. .. k., 27/9/18, formerly 5385 
Manchester Regt. 
Griffiths, Ceorge: 15747, Pte., k., 16/5/15. 
Griffiths, John, 8955, Pte. ess k., 5/9/14. 
Grogan, Robert, 11447, Pte., k., 27/10/14. 
Gunkell, Frederick, 11628, Pte., k., 16/5/15. 
Hate Peter, 9 Pte., k., 10/3/15. 
pall, George Wiltiam, 3 Leo Lisa, te 7 10/3/18. 
ames, 23469, L k., 22/ 
Hel illiam, 10475, Pie. ‘k., oe 
Halpin, John, 11990, Pte., 'k., '2/10/1 15. 
Hampson, Edward, 28207, Pte., k., 26/7/15, formerly 
aed Manchester Regt. 
Hanby, Henry Louis, 11276, Pies k., 16/5/15. 
Hancock, Charles, 10759, Pte, oy 19/11/14. 
Hanlon, Joseph, 11109, Pte., k., BE ae 
Harding, John, 10586, Pte., ‘d., Tadd 10/14. 
arker, Romille, i be Sgt.. ke, » 25/9/15. 
ardman, Wilfred, 8950, Pte., 18/9/14. 
Harney, Edward, 11402, Pte., re “aa/o/as. 
Hardy, Harry, 9459, Pte., k., 19/5/15. 


HH 


Manel Harry, 28035, Pte., k., 25/9/15, formerly 2542, 
anchester Regt. 


ohn, 12670, Pte., k., 1 /s/%S. 

ie alter Charies, 9192, gt., k., 25/9/15. 
Le peel tog Richard, 6349, Pte., ee 6/10/ 14. 

artley, Francis, 1 10780, a - a5/9/ 15. 
Hatsee ohn, 8728, Pte., a oe, s/i 
Hayes, ichard, 6487, Pre., d., 15/2 1s. 
Hearn, Henry, 11552, Pte., k., 20/9/ ie 
Heaton, William, 11876, Pte., d., 7/10/ 
Henderson, Alexander James, 1366 5s. Pte. 
Hendrick, Patrick, 9941, Pte., k., a3/11/ ag 
Hen , Thomas, 10191, Pte., My -- 19/5/15. 
Hens aw, Charles, 6230, Wire k., 10/3/18. 
Hesketh, George, eroa7yl /Cpl., 4. .d., A hae 158. 
Hewitt, George, 10235, pie! 
Hewitt, Thomas, 7117, Pte., k., ey hy bet 
Higgs, Albert James, £1486, Pte., k., ri/1 1/14. 
Higgins, William, 9304, Pte., k., 28/ 10/14. 
ar Percy D Douglas, 10199, "Pte, k., 23/8/14. 

=a poop 1, 10993: Pte., 2 19/5/15. 


Hilton, + pose bh, 23279 , Pte., d., 10/ £O/ tS 

Hince, raided am, Sass. Pte., - 29/ 5/15, formerly 
2727, Manchester Regiment. 

Hodgson, Edmund, 11303, Pte., k., 25/9/15. 

Hogg, George Harold, 11436, Pte., ’k. oy UU/TA/ 1G. 

Holgate, Richard 9184, Pte., d., 12/3/15. 

Holro d, Bernard, 8992, Pie k., 16/5/15. 

Holt, William, 11600, re on sea ena) 

Hooligan, Francis, 126 o, P ss yy a 

Horne, William, 7307, ire es ge 5/ 

Houghton, William, 8 Pe. ay 10/ 14. 

Howard, Matthew, 25953, Pte., k., 25/9/15. 

Howard, Thomas Stan 11493, ’Pte., k., 13/11/14. 

Howard, Walter, 11220, ey ie ie 08/57 

Howarth, Thomas, 13729, ee 

Howdle, J ames, 8980, Pte., Mt 

Howlett, Thomas, 7266, Pte. a: fait) 

Hudson, Herbert, 28188, ee k., PAT formerly 
2123, Manchester Regt 

Hughes, Thomas Richard, Obae: aaa k., 25/9/t5. 

Humphreys, Thomas, 8373, Pte., ,25/ 12/14. 

jiumpireys ee 10597, Pte. ” 1. “j : 1/5/15. 

punts Jrere Al msley, 25119, Pte., k., 25/9/15. 
unter, J Aieeadee 11427, Pte., i 19/5/15. 

Harford: Harry, 9047, Pte., Ofer I 5. 

Hutchinson, ugh, so 70 Sik -» 14/5/15. 

Hyames, James, react te., k., 23/11/15. 

Hynes, James, 11856, Pte., k .» k., 10/3/15. 

Ingram, Robert, 11634, Pte., rE op LI/TU/ TH. 

ackson, Henry, 8422, Pte., k., erat 15. 

acobs, James, 7258, Pte. i k., 25 Gets 

ay, Charles 101 57, Pte. Deis 

ennings, C Charl les, 6072, ah és nets a3/3 1/1S. 

ennings, Patrick, 8661, Pte e., d., "3/1 1/14. 

= Thomas, 8886, Pte., k., go/3/ 15. 


«» 16/5/18. 


ohnson, Alexander, 10465, Pte. te., k., 19/5/15. 
ohnson, Herbert, 115 7. e., k., 16/11/14. 
ones, Alfred, 10287, 5 Ges 28/3/45 
hae Andrew, 11662, Pte., , 26/6/15. 
ones, Harry, 28083, Pte. a Se 4/7/15, formerly 23923, 
Manchester Regt. 
ones, Percy, 10597, Cpl., k., 19/5/15. 
ones, Samuel John, 9253, C.S.M., d -y UI/LO/15. 
ordon, Thomas, 10725, Pte., d., 15/9/ 15S. 
een, Arthur, 10431, Pte 
Judson, Robert, 7319, Pte rie i 3/1/15. 
Kearney, James, 11367, Pte., 4/31/14. 
Keegan, Percy, 10855, Pte., er es 19/5/15. 
Keeley, William Joseph, TIOL1, Sgt., k., 28/2/15. 
Kelly, Mich grat Pte., a 4/ 11/14. 
Daan ea 7628, Pte., k., 29/7/15. 

Kelly, Micha 10160, Pte., Ke 16/5/15. 
Kelshaw, Joseph, 8960, Pte., k., 16/5/15. 
Kennedy, Frank, 8781, C ls k., 19/5/15. 
pennedy: George, 5695, ., 11/6/15. 
penned Ys Thomas, 9201, Pte., a 1I/11/14. 

penny, ubert, 9423, Pte., k., 15/9/ 14 

y, Lawrence, 11325, Pre. a ates. 
Kenn "Echest, 10400, Pte., k., er ay ts: 
Kimber, John Albert, Beet, Ee 207 ae 4/10/15. 
King, renest 9045, Pt 20/ ‘of 14. 
ye John, 8772, Pte., d., 18/5/ ae 

Kirkham, Willan, 9070, eae -» 18/5/35. 
Kirkland, George, 11703, Pees Pie 20/9/14. 
Lambert, Arthur, 8375, at eye 1/14. 
Lander David, 9839, 5 a ey 15. 

Lane, Alf fred, «» 27/10/14. 
Lang, John, Oe a ae g wal) 
Langton, Henry, 9535, Bie k., 19/5/15. 


i. 12/11/14. 
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Lawson, John, 11854, Pte., k. . 12/11/14. 
Leather, George, 82908 Pre., i «, 10/3/15. 
Lee, William, 10448, -. k., 19/8/35. 
Leigh, Janes Wallace, 115928 shes he -» 19/31/34. 
Leonard James, 6778, Pte., k., 6 1/15. 
Lepp, Joseph Wilfred. 1 31536, oy Pe. ne 19/5/15. 
Lewis, Isaac, 28171, Pte 2s/ 9/ 15. 
Lewis, Robert Henry, 1 1610, Pre., k., 20/9/14. 
canes Frederick, 8744, Prte., k., 19/5/15. 
Liptrot, Peter 9610, e., k., 20/9/ 14. 
Lissemore Jo pat agg Pre. it 3 /11/%4. 
Little, Arthur, 11 11/14. 
Little, Chrstpher, 13. 10/3/15. 
Little, Stephen, 10288, Pte., ay ey 10/14. 
Lloyd, David, 9592, Pte., k., 28/ 10/14. 
Lloyd, William (ol Pre., : ie 10/3/18- 
Ledge I James Wil iam, 11 638 - Pte., d., 14/11/14. 
Lomax, Rothwell, 8693, Pte., k., 29/ 12/14. 
Lonergan, James, 8687, L/S Sak , 25/9/15. 
Lord, George, gape Pte. oi ee 
Lorne, Frederick, 9878, te. 408 
Lowry: Alexander George, ‘st ay | 25/9/15. 
Lund, Edward, 7256, Pte., k., 19/5/ 
Lutman, William homas, 10229, i ak: 25/3/15. 
Lynch, Allan, 11365, Pte., d., Fig Ass 14. 
yan, Robert Willem, 10776 at -.» k. 26/10/14. 
Lyons, Edward, 11181, Pte., k., 10/3 a: 
cdonald, George William, 10273, - 19/5 /18 
Macdonald, John Gordon, 9627, Leo k., a8/o/ 15S, 
formerly 303, Lancashire Fusiliers 
Mackie, John Alexander, a8065, Pte., 
Magill, } obert, 9992, Pte., d., 12/12/ te 5: 
Thomas, 677 e., k., 10/3/15. 
Ma Mee er, William, 463, Bre., k -» 24/10/14. 
Manley, Charles Edward, 11235, ae k., 15/9/14. 
Manley, Henry George, lal dg Te te k., 4/11/14. 
Mann, Alfred, 9975, ef 9/ 14. 
Mann, Richard, 4h ied Pte., k oy 1/9/14. 
Mannion, John, 10204, Pte., k., 19/5/15. 
Maney, ohn, sho 40400. Pte. = ‘ke. .» 1/10/14, formerly 711, 


Mamict,j john, 1 c77 7,bten k - sora ts 


by feb 10/3/15. 
Mason, eral Les Fre. 1/9/14. 
Mason, Villiem James, sed a - jot 5/15. 
McCabe, bene 11558, pet var /31/%4. 
McCarthy Edwar veasa, Pt , k., 25/9/15. 
McConnell William, 10580, Pre: , d., 19/5/15 
cCormack, Patrick, 13747, Pte., k., 12 M/s S. 
McCoy, ohn. TBS Ae Pte., k., 25 /9/15. 
McDonald 4, 2003: Pee” ” aefsi? 
McDougall, A hibald, 653, Pt wt a 1/14. 
McElroy, Willers J ria a . 10496, "Pee. - -» 19/5/15. 
McEwan, Fred, 11361, Pte pee’ i's 
McKeown, Jo ames, 6242, P 7 10/3/15. 
McGarry, Joseph, 8553, Pte., k., 19 15. 
McGlinn, James, 11702, Pte., a -» I Toe 
McGowan, George, 10363, Pte., k., 19/5/15. 
McGowan, Richard, 1035 Pre. k., 25/9/15. 
McGough, James, 13753, Brien keg 
yh ernard James, 8 307, Be 
Ark ale, James Patrick, 9425, . = 
an, Thomas, 1191 e. ‘ 
Mcleod, William, 6503, bine 
McMullan William, 8827, Pre., mk ‘y ania 
McNally, John, 13667, Pte., k., 4/%0/15. 


, 24/9/1858. 


4/13/14. 
rivers 
16/5/15. 


McNamara, Thomas, 1 1632, Pte os ae 1§ 

Metcalfe, Thomas , Andrew, II 00, be 27/ 10/14. 

Meyer, William, 8, , A/L/Cpl., , 1 / 5/15 

a Ggley asia Aliana 11775; ri 26/10/14. 
Miller, "ibe ames, 9200, P wk. - 5/0/34 


' Miller, Francis Augustus, for36, Pte., 

Miles, Albert, 11887, Pte., rece 

Molyneux, John, 886:, “k. ss 16/11/14. 

Baceaenen John, 7243, Fe Pre. tere 16/5/15. 

Moore, Ernest, 7415) he pl., k., 7/1/15. 

Moore, Ernest, 10238, Pte., = -» 16/5/15. 

Moore, James, 28091, Pte., k., 25/9/15. 

Moores, Thomas, 20526, Pte., k., 10/ 3/15. 

Moores, William, 11114, Pte., A ETS: 

Morgan, Charles Howard, d, 8940, C iets 15. 

Morgan, Josiah, 16123 - oy 14. 

Morris, Arthur, 8321, Pek k., 27/ 10/14. 

Moss, George, 25831, Pte., k., 25/9/15. 

Moss, Thomas, 10455, Sgt., k., 25/9/15. 

Mossop, Charles, 9068, Sgt., k., 10/1 1/18. 

Mottram, William, 28142, Pte., k., 25/9/15, formerly 
23691, Manchester eat: 

Mullady, John, 10678, Pte., 

Mullin, James, 10415, Pte., 


a ie 


k., 4/10/15. 
k., 19/5/15. 
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Mullin, Thomas, 28134, Pte., k., 25/9/15. 
Murphy, Albert, 11810, Pte., k., 17/5/15. 
Murphy, Frederick, 10711, Pte., 77 20/9/14. 
Murphy, fone , 28064, Pre., k., 25/9/15. 
Murphy, Thomas, 10044, Sgt., k., 19/5/15. 
Met themes Patrick t, 9900, te. k., 25/9/15. 
Burgess, 13844, pe “+ Kes 10/5/18. 

Nash, Walter’ George, 11488, . k., 19/5/15, formerly 

9, Easex Regt. 
Neill, eter Felix, 11246, spike 7 19/9/14. 
Nestor, Peter, 12430, Pte., k., as iai}s; 
Newland, Harry, 11882, Bek . 
Nicholson, James, 13405, idee = ive: 
Nolan, John, 8062, Cpl., ai 12/15 
Norbury, Robert, a a: 9/8/ 1 
Nutt, Albert Henry, 8982, L ees sy 10/3/1 Ss. 
Nye, "William, 9585, A/Cpl. i 22/ 12/15. 
Oakes, Joseph, 10816, Pte., k. - 14/9/14. 
O’Brien, Andrew, 9626, Pte. , k. : 27/10/14. 
O’Connor, Charles, 7 986 Pte. -, k., 28/10/14. 
Ogden, Percival, nt cee. Pre., - a , 6/6/15. 
O'Hare, John, 11995, Pte., as 1/10/14. 
O’Keefe, Patrick, 11845 Bie. -» 19/5/15. 
O’Neill, James, 10652, ke, eee yas 
Orford, homas, 9023, Pte. d., 24/11/14. 
Orme, Thomas, rosgt, Pte. i k., 12/8/15. 
Orr, Frederick, 8366, Sgt., “4 34/ 10/ 15. 
Ostcliffe, Harry, 11761, Bie » 19/5/15. 
Ovenstone, Thomas, 10420, ph i «> 19/9/14. 
Owen, Robert, 11694, Pte., k., 27 (3/ 1s. 
Owen, Thomas, 23276, Pte. au k., 3 6/5/15. 
Owens, James, 9410, Pte., +» 19/5/15. 
Owens, Thomas, 11692, elt K:; 25/9/18. 
Palin, George, 10563, Pte., k. S 10/ {is 


Parker, Herbert rederick, 25149. , a, ee 1/18. 
Parks, William Thomas, 1 1808, Pte. > k., 16/ /5/15. 
Ke, as, 15. 


Parkinson Sykes, 7504, Pte 

Parnell, rh homas, 28165, e., d., 11/10/15, formerly 
5225, Manchester Regt. 

Passmore, Frederick, 11833, Pte., k., 25/9/15. 

Paynter, Charles, 9690, Pte., k., 10/ 3/15. 

Pearce, George, 8923, Pte., k., 15/9/14. 

Penketh, Percy, 11887, Pte., d., 16/5/15. 

Penman, William, pls Pte., k., 16/5/15 

Penny, William, 11944, Pte., k. - sor 15. 

Perks, Alfred Walter, 90 29, ’Pte., jee 14. 

Phillips, John, 10561, Pte., k., 19/8) 

Pickering, Perc Albert, 8933, Pte., k., 78/1 1/14. 

Pinder, dwa Thomas, 11677, Bie -» k., 18/9/14. 

Plunkett, Francis, ore b Pte., d.h., 21/8/15. 

Plunkett, ‘Thomas, 6 Etess d., 2/13/14. 

Pollard, John, 1263 a Pte., k a "19/ 5/15. 

Powell, George will; iam, 12500, /Cpl., k., 25/9/15. 

Prescott, Arthur, 8677, L/Cpl., k., 19/5/15. 

Price, James, 9030, Pte., k., 15/9/14. 

Proctor, Frederick Ainsley, 11577, Pte., k., 23/8/14. 

Purslow, John, 8821, Pte., fal 13/11/14. 

Purvis, John, 11523, Pte., k., 19/5/15. 

Pye, ‘Thomas, 6714, Pte., k., io/3 /15. 

ne William, 6227, A Cot. ae soya Sis 
uilliam, oom Jouglas, BBio, L/Cpl., k., 25/9/15. 

Guat ohn, 6 35, Pre., k. 7 19/5/15. 

Quinn, John, 14567, Pte., d., 19/§/15- 

Quinn, homas, 10275 be .» 19/5/15. 

Radcliffe, Richard, 11482, Pre. at -» 25/9/15. 

Rainsley, greed, ry, 9178, Sgt., k., * 20/ oe 

Ramsedale, dhe ce Pte., k., 10/3/15, formerly 
7074, yaroen Guards. 

Reardon, Daniel, 21388, Pte., k., 10/3/15. 

Reardon, William Henry, 27260, Pte., 4/10/15. 

Reece, John, 12515, Pte., k., 10/3/15. 

Reid, Thomas, 10717, Pte., d., 11/3/15. 

Reilly, James, 11472, Pte., k., 10/3/15. 

peat ee k, 9561, Pte., k. -» 15/9/14. 

Revell , 10326, A/S gt., d., 10/3/15. 

Reynol - Weave 8397, Pte., ah g o/ 187 34 


Richardson, James, 65 Pte., y 16/5/15. 

Rigby, Alfred, 13830, Bre. k ate 

Riley, James, 8657, Pte oy Mad aye 

Hed ames Henry, Brat, Pte., k. 19/s/15, 
ey, 


ohn, 8826, Pte., 13/ vs 

Roach, Patrick, ‘96 °, se 
Lancashire Fusiliers. 

Roberts, Leonard, 8792, Pte., k., 27/10/14, formerly 
2826, 8th Hussars. 

Roberts, William John, 28086, Pte., d., 25/9/15, formerly 
7930, Manchester Regiment. 

Roberts, William, 11806, Pte., x .» 10/3/15. 

Robinson, Albert, 8164, Pte., 1 19/5/15. 

Robinson, Thomas, 6776, Bren -» 10/3/15. 


8/9/14, formerly 100, 
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Robinson, Thomas, mals Pte., k., 25/6/15. 

Roche, . ohn, 6691, Pre m 10/3 /i - 

Roo rtin, 10 » 10 15s. 
pea 4 OR Ly Cpl., k coy 


moe 97 -» 10/3/15. 
Rosthoid pines Wintaen, 11972, "Pen » k., 19/5/15. 
Rowley, Ral + 9295, Pt nee 27/ 10/' 14. 

Sampeon, J , 10084, Pte., k., syepaa 


Sankey, Heary, 25683, Pre. rm 25/9/15. 
Saunders, Beary: 993 , Pte. sp: sy aS 
Scarboro seg pate rge, 11611, Pte., k., 4/11/14. 
Scott, Wi ames, 10357, Pte., - 19/5/15. 
Boe ant *Si ey, 812 cr Ry i, ts 1/14. 
Sharrock, James, 11319). iB p/4 
Shaw, John Joseph, 28 aa. - 25/9/% 5, formerly 
2267, Manchester Reet 

Shelly, Michael, 8993, Pte., d., 15/11/14. 
Shep ard, James, 11700, Pte. oy ae ae ter tS 

herratt, George Poware 11245, > 27/1/15. 
Shorrocks, Frederick, 8764, Pte., d., 3/ 10/1 
Shorthouse, Albert Nelson, 9192, Cpl., k., 10 3/ 1s, D.C.M. 
Siddons, Lawrence, 9582, Pte., k., eer) 
Sidwell, Exnest, 9043, Pte., d. pis/ a 14. 
Simonds, Albert Henry, 9624, Pt 28/10/14. 
Simmonds, Ernest Vincent, 1 ncaa, Pte., -» 16/8/15. 
Simpson, Arthur, 26255, hae d., 22/ 5/15. 
Siner, William, 29892, ss 14/ 12/1 Fy 
Sitlington, Charles cane eens Pte., d., 1/10/14. 
Skiffington, James, 9604, Pte. ee 9 /§/1. 
Slack, Hiram, 8888, A/Cpl., k., 4/11/14. 
Sladen, George, 11865, Pte., k., 16/5/15. 
Sloan, John, 11231, Pte., k., 29/5/15. 
Smith, Benjamin, 8630, Pte., -» 15/9/14. 
Smith, Francis, 8894, Pte., fa a0(101 1%: 
Smith, Herbert James, 281 18, Pte., 


k., "29/5/15, formerly 
23672, Manchester Deen: 


Smith, John, 8654, aonb ear’ he ie 14 
Smith, Roland, 11 520, L 20/ 9/14. 
Smith, Thomas, 9467, begs a 10/3/15. 


Smith, William, 9252, Pte., . “s 1§/9/14. 
Smith, William, 10072, Pte., d., 5/4/15. 
Smith, William, 10203, Pte or «» 10/3/15. 
, Frederick, 19952, Pre., k., 23/11/15. 
Sot e, John, 10370, Pte., d., 5/6/15. 
Sparks, Thomas, 11443, Pte., k., res 
Spencer, Frank, 10507, phe rs 8/11/14. 
Spencer, Richard, 9477, Pt 28/10/14. 
Stabler, George Henry, pees ae d., 4/2/15. 
saree phil 12185, Pte., k. 16/5/15. 
eye Samuel, 8793, Pte., d., AL fa/ie. 
Staci homas, 11527, Pte., k. +» 19/5/15. 
Steele, Gerald, 10402, Pte., k., acl 9f 14. 
Stevenson, Thomas, 8128, Pee, -» 10/3/15. 
Stokes, Frank, 9691, Pte., k., vofa/ig. 
Sutton, Ernest ichael, ie Pte., k., 10/3/15. 
Sutton, Thomas, 12002, rae d., 17/11/15. 
Swales, Alfred, 9067, Pte., . 10/3/15. 
Sweeney, John, 11966, Pte., k., 10/3/15. 
Sye; William Charles, 11680: 5 d., 25/5/15. 
rbuck, Charles, 10660, Pte., k., 19/ 5/15. 
Tate, William, 8236, Pre. Me = = 10/3/15. 
Taylor, Frank, 9037) Pte. 3 .» 12/1/15. 
Taylor, Herbert, 222 Be k., a 
Taylor, James, 83309, Pte., k., 28/10/14 
Taylor, James ward, 10 63, Pte., k., '10/3/ 15s. 
Taylor, John, 12208, Pte., k., 16/5/15. 
Taylor, homas, 1 13711, Pte., p BO) OFS: 
Taylor, William i ee es hve -» 12/8/15. 
mas, James , Pte., k., 20/ 
Thomas, John » 10479, A/ Cpl. “4. h., 13/6/15. 
an pompecn, iat enry, 11570, Pte., k., 1§/9/14. 
‘Thompson, Jarnes Montague, 11430, Phe k., 25/9/14. 
mson, Archibald, 11548, ar A Bad 5/ 1 5. 
Tidy, James, 11678, Pte., K-» 10 /3fts 
Timms, Joseph Need 8920, Pte., k., 28/10/14. 
Timson, James, 9963, Pre., k., 1/7/45- 
Tomlinson, William, 11464, Pte., d., 13/11/14. 


Toots, B Howard, 8 6, A/L/Cpl., & +» 10/3/15. 
opis pred er, 29871 oy 1O/ER/1 1S. 
‘ijam, uy is e k., 10/3/15. 


Topping. Temes: 9955, Cpl., x 25/9/1s. 
‘Towndrow, Gidoey. 11107, Pte v0 wes 10/3/15. 
Townsend 23252, de -» 19/5/15. 
Tunney, Witter 8308, Pte., k., aEY 1/15. 


‘Tunney, William, 11996, Pte., k., 18/5/15. 
‘Turton, pawsrd, 6657, Pte. - k. rh 3/15. 
Turner, Joseph Poh +» 19/5/15. 
Ee bel bere 0293» (Sat: i -» 10/3/15. 
8138, Pt - 30/3? 15. 
Vann, a to 11297, L/ ‘Cpl. 2 ago 14 
Vannoey, Peter Augustus, o. 27/12/14. 
Varose, Phill » 25192, Pte., 27/6 /6/ 15 
Vernon, Char es, 960 Sgt., k., 4/ rosie: 
Vickerstaff, William enry, 27737, Pre., k., 25/9/15. 
Wade, Austin, 747 o, Sgt., = 29fs/ i 
aine, C Raz ony, 8582, 27/%t0/14. 
Walle, John, 9818. Pte., k> ba, /s/i§. 
Wallis hn, 28139, Pte. » k., 27/9/15, formerly 24291, 
chester R Regt. 
Walsh, John, 11280, Pte., k., 27/10/14. 
Walsh, obert, 25954, Pte. ie ik. «-» 4/10/15 
Walsh, William, 9844, Pte., k., 25/6/15. 
Walton, Riley, 12578, Pte. ne -» 19/5/15. 
Warburton, rederick James, QOI7I, Pi, d. .10/1/15. 
Warburton, Squire, 10394, Pte., k., 19/5 5/1 
Warburton, William be 2 850, Pte., “4. - t 1/10/15. 
Warren, William, 8518 » 4/ 11/ 14. 


Washington, Charles, be 27, Pre., - vies 3/15. 
Watson, Ernest, 11894, 
Watson, Robert, 11693, Pre’, ‘a gait i 


Webster, Charles, 8943, Pte., a ra a 19/5/15 
Weller, Napleton Clare, Be 10, A/L/Cpl., k., 23/11/15. 
Welsh, John, 8323, Pte., 10 /alis 
Wetherall, Albert, 11824, a i ee 2 5/15. 
Wheeler, Alfred James, 13396, Pt 25/9/15. 
Whelan, James, 6601, Pte., k., By 9/ i, 
Whelan, Lawrence, 9049, Pte., k., 10/3/ 
Whitby, Wilfred Wright, 14626 Fte-. ry laalte 
White, Arthur William, 10834, L/Cpl., k., 19/9/14. 
White, William Edward, 13194, bec? - : -» 12/8/15. 
Whiteley, John Thomas, 25045, vn k., 25/9/15. 
Whittaker, John, 8397, Pte. -» G., 10/ 1/15 
Mika: sear erry Charles Henry Andrew: 8863, L/Cpl., 
«» 27/10/1 
Whittingham, T omas, 11707, Pte., k., 25/9/15. 
Wigley, William, 9759, Pte., d., 11/ is, fornnerls 4073, 
17th Lancers. 

Wild, Thomas, 8331, Pte., k., 12/1/15. 
Wilding, William, 7201, Fre. k., 10/3/15 
Wilkinson, Ernest, 19376) L Cpl., k., PATE, 15. 
Williams, Edward, 6172 bre, & ae 13/ /11/%4. 
Williams, Ellis, 11687, k., er 5/ Pi 
Williams, John, 8640, Pre. “da. +» 16/5/ 
Williams, Owen Lewis, 675, Lf cp k., 10/3/15. 
Williams, Robert, 6707, Pte., a ue 
Williams, Samuel James, aoe ker 9/ 1/15. 
Williams, Thomas Robert, 11457, Pre. 26/10/14. 
Williams, William, 7062, Pte., d., 11/11/ 14. 
Wilson, Arthur, 8992, Pte., fe; io 10/3/15 
Wilson, Lawrence, 109 a9 voldar 4 es *0/3/r9. 
Wobshall, Frederick, 11663, - WEE 15. 
Wood, Frederick, 8211, Pte., si! 14. 
Wood, Leonard Arthur, 7664, ka -» 5/2/15. 
Woods, Alfred Hodge, 12004, Pte., k., 19/5/15. 
Wright, George, 8430, Pte., k., w/a 
Yates, Alfred oug as, 11713, 'Pte., k., 14/9/14. 
Yates, Samuel John, g6o00, L/Sgt., k., si 5/15. 
Yeates, James, 10550, Pte., k. 3 19/9/14 
Yeo, George Alfred, 8100, L/Sgt., ke .. 18/9/14, formerly 
y eet ilts. Rest: i ae recy 

oung, James, 9410, Pte., 24/10/14. 
Young, William Edward, 28100, L/Sgt., k., 25/9/15., 

formerly 15605, Manchester Regt. 


2nd BATTALION 


Carroll, Joseph Edgar 10999, T./Cpl., d., jie 9/1 
Coagriff, John, 8 242, "Set % d., India, 31/ 
er, Thomas, 9725, ote. k. eer fo 
oe free, Frederic 10873, Pte., k., In 15. /15. 


Graham, A Harry, 23730 opotamia, 
a2/1% i; : - Sfermiacic 8868 "Wlidalesen He 
Hall, Thomas Henry, 10499, Pte / pay ie 15. 


Holmes, James, 11233, Pte., k., indie.” 18/4/15. 


Keat, Abraham, 9985, pte d., India, 21/10/15. 
Laycock, Herbert, 10669 Pre., k., India, Ve 15. 
Leo, Francis, 11095 Cpi., d., " India, Mag cat 
May, Stephen Olan i L1o1 5, Bes: ndia, g/9/ 1S. 
McCarthy, Thomas, 79, Bees » India, 30/8/15. 
Murphy, Phomas, 9979: India., 5/9/15. 

Prestidge, John, 8619, C oa) India, 1/9/15. 
Puttock, Edward, 1O1rO, SM. 4. "d., India, 14/11/14. 
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Reilly, John, 4238, Pte., aa Inds: 18/1/15. Wheeler, Frederick George, 23728, Cri., k., India, 22/11/ts, 
Robson, James, 10373, , india, 2! £18/ 185, formerly __ formerly 9088, Mid esex Re; 
10125, Durham oe Be int say Williams, 23 6 Ba se “ke, India, 22/11/18, 
Sera, Henry, 10239, L/ » India, 12/12/14. formerly 11988, Middles 
Sutton, William, 10055, ee India, 5/9/15. Worgan, John, 9559, L/Sgt.. k “ India, 5/9/15. 
3rd BATTALION 
Ainsworth, Thomas, 30706, aes d.h., 6/1/15. McCormack, John, azics ad. - 4/7/15. 
Daly, Henry, 9863, Pre. 2/11/ 14. McSweeny, Owen, 6 Rea? », d.h., 27/9/14. 
Du y, Charles, 23484, a h., 5/10/15. Nisbet, George, 12085, is, Pre., d.h., 9/12/14. 
Edwards, James, 8923 Sets, i h., 28/12/14. Ronan, William, 8359, Pe Pte 3 flag “ ayy, 3 
ones, Wi liam, 7274 Pte. Se 24/5/15. Ryan, Francis, 10551, Pte., 
elly, Hugh, 11053, Pte, d . 97/10/15. Sarsfield, Thomas, 12471, af Cpl. 3 p "48/9/86. 
Lannon, James, 11060, Bie my n 8/10/15. Stack, William, 12155, Pte., d.h., 7/7/15. 
4th BATTALION 
Ashton, Richard, 5267, Sgt., d.h., 22/9/14. Hall, Thomas Henry, 10499, Pte., d.h., 4/11/15. 
Atherton, Wil liam, aces, Pte. , dh. 7 22/5/15. Halpin, Thomas William, 9243, Pte., 5 oe 27/4/18. 
Baines, Harry, 14475, Cel, d "19/8/ 15. Hanking, Thomas, 9047, Pte., k., 29/11/15. 
Baines, Thomas, 1423 te., k., 8/10/15. Hanley, Patrick, 10714, Sgt., d., 18/5/15. 
a John Edward, 7 70, Pre. a h., 22/9/14. Hargreaves, Robert, 11961, Set., k., 15/3/15. 
anks, Cecil, 1455 te 1/5/ 15. Harris, Thomas, 12427, Pte., k., 27/4/15. 
Bari, osiah, 10 99» Fi Bie. ‘k., 23/7/15. Harrison, bi Arana ibe 25832, Pte., “k. +» 20/9/15. 
Barrett, John, 7072, L./Cp ids. 1 BT! 4)15- Harrop, Phil ae Henry, 14224, Pte., k., 27/4/15. 
Batchelor, Thomas Waker 11 <2 te., k., 27/4/15. Harwood, Ralph, 14617, Pte. a d., 21 / 5/15. 
Bedford, » Jobn Thomas, 14962, » k., 19/3/ 15. Hazlehurst, George, 13885. Pte., k., 1/8/15. 
Boulton, John Allan 34312, Pte., oa. 29/4/15. HE peak William, shea ast d. » 9/7/15. 
Boyd, John, 9499, » k. ! 1/5 /15 He Charles, pone, Ft te gd bles 
Boyle, John, 12163, Pte. ee njamin Walter, 8 sae 27/4/15. 
bu: war - 1§ ss, . Hidiee William, 14236, Pte., , 29/4/15. 
he harles Christop aot ¢ 658, ll auias 15. Hill, George Henry, 8563, Pte., d., 25/5/15. 
Brady, John, 7145, Sgt., k., 8/3/35; Hill, Samuel, 13179, Pte., k., 20/6/15. 
Burns, Patrick, 7995, Be .» 14/ ee Hinds, Arthur, 18015, Pte. as ie 191 1S 
Bushell, James, 8121, Pte., ro 27/4/15. Hinds, Thomas, 18230, Fite. k., oe 
Carberry, James, 8967, Pte., k., 27/4/18 Hobbs, William’ Henry: 437,C ; 12/3/15. 
Carmichael, Robert, 11124, "Cpl. ae es aayie: Holden, Samuel, 148 te., d., 11/5/15. 
Carter, Harry, 1 72, Pte., k., 3/4/15. Holmes, James, 14216, 67, Pee ke are 
Cashmore, eaep , 14611, hage d., 15/3/15. Holt, Frederick, 18442, Pre., d se eA 
Caul, Patrick, 14017, Pte., a, 10/3/15. Homer, Samuel, 26457, Pte., k., 27/4/15. 
Cheetham, Will lliam, 14944, Pes 3 a 27/41 18. Horne, Robert, 12675, Pte. i - "29/4/ 15. 
Christian, William, 8759, Horrigan, John, 818 ae Pte., k., 27/4/15. 
Coghlan, Thomas, 1142 . Set. a t ” peda 5. Houghton, Arthur, 856 54s pie & -» 25/7/15. 
Conlan, James, 1 heap te. /s/ 15. Houston, Joseph, 10378, Pte., " -» 1/5/15. 
Connolly, Edwar the 58 neg 2 fal 15. Howard, William, 9958, Pte., k., hale 15. 
Conway, Robert, 18006 ; Pte., k 7 as 3/15. Howarth, Michael, 11573, Sgt. -» K., 27/4/15. 
Corness, George, 9218, Pte., KC -» 18/5/1 is. Howarth, Richard, 18512, Pte., re 27/4/15. 
Courtney, William James 12395, Pte., k., 27/4/15. Hughes, ‘Arthur, 8601, Pte., d., 14/ /15 
Cowan, Sam, 88, Pte k. 4/7/% 5 Hughes, William Campbell, 575 te., 4" «» 17/10/15. 
Cunningham, Joseph, h, 18063, cd «» 10/5/15. Hunter, Alfred Walter, 8284, , k., 13/9/ 15. 
Dance, Herbert a pa oe Pte., 19/5/15. Hynes, ‘Hubert, 10741, Pte., k. ‘f ais. 
pay Hugh, 1080 - = /5/15. ackson, James, 10991, Pte., i 15/6/15. 
aly, John, 9065, Pte., d ‘s are, (9/15 ohnson, George, 8103, ieee 7 19/5/15. 
Dat yshire, James B6D6, Pte., kp 27/4/15 ones, John, 8956, Pte., k., a i 15. 
Davies, Frederick Hen , 11208 29/4/15. ones, William tanley, § S36, te., k., 21/5/15. 
Delaney, John, 13096; re., o I 17/18. ehoe, Patrick cy 13904, Fes Pte., d., 21/5/% 5. 
Dillaway, John, 11623, Pte., -» 28/5/15. Kemp, Richard Pte., k., gaa /Ar NS: 
Doyle, atrick, 12350, oui 4 ie "17/3 15, Ken all, Albert James, sos, Pig Pte., k -» 4/9/15. 
Drew, Thomas, 18334, Cpl. Ps, «9 13/85/15. Kenny Patrick, 11468, Pte., k., 21/12/15. 
Drury, Patrick, 923 , Pte. 29/4/15. King, {ames, 9746, Pte., ‘los - "12/9/ 15. 
Dunmore, James, 119, Pte. a 27/4/15. King, John, 8013, Pte. ig elkss 27/4/18: 
Fagan, Michael, 7872, Sgt., &. es 10/3/15. Kirkbride, James, airs Pte., Fe 18/5/15. 
Felton, Edward. Henry 1106 6, Pte., k., 16/5/15. Kirkpatrick, Samuel, 23 78, Be +» 19/5/15. 
Felton, Harrys 14952, Pre. k., 27 /4/ 15. Kitchen, Ernest, 13995, Pte., . a 27/4/% 
Findlay, William, 11028, Pte. . k., 15/6/15. Kyles, Alexander, 12648, ne cs 27/4 I < 
Foster, John, 19750, Pte., k., 2/4/15. Lambert, Robert, 1803 o, Bien. 15/3/15. 
Fox, "Thomas, 14 mae Sage Pid e a9/4/is. Larkin, William, 89 te., , ts di es/3/ 
Fox, Thomas, 9282, Pt » 1/5/15. Lees, James, 9249, /4/t 
Furness, William, 9176, Cin’ & -» 27/4/15. Lennon, Richar ; an60. Teen Kw i 16/5/15. 
Gadd, James Henry, 14403, pe, d., 11/3/18. Lennox, William, 8595, Sgt. og k. -» 27/4/15. 
Gardner, Charles, 9139, Pte., ‘thee 15/6/15. Little, Thomas, 11801, Pte., k., 27/4/15. 
Garrity, Joseph, $790, Pte. “ . io 3/ 15. Lodge, William, 10106, Prte., k., vee 
Geoghan, Daniel, 5569, ae: 


Lovatt, John, 10918, Pte. On a7/alis 
abez William, 11802, L/Cpl., k. -» 1/8/15. 


Gibney, Samuel, e434 Pte. at ‘i "20/10/18. Lovett, 
c., 


Godfrey, John, 1425 Bien Lowe, William Henry, 10727, The. a k. -» 29/4/15. 
Goodrid Samuel ames, tr a ie LS -» 10/3/15, Lunn, Joseph, 26328, 8; Pte., k., 27/4/15. 
Gordon, Thomas, 8546, Sgt., Lynch, Thomas, 8195, Sgt., k, 27/4/15. 
Graham, Thomas, 9239, Pte., k., 27 ais Lyons, Charles, 11517, Pte., d., 1/5/15. 
Graney, Walter, § 880s, Pte., k., oy 4/15. ackin, Anthony, 271 S Pe .» k., 21/5/15. 
Gray, William Thomas, 19749, Pre., k., rol ota Manley, Josep eph, 8383, »k., 4/7/15. 
Greenhalgh, David 30433, Ps 29 (4/15. Martin, illiam, 11722, Pre., k., 26/12/15. 
Griffiths, Thomas ames, 14456, re d.h., 10/5/15. McComb, William, 8714, Pte. , k. 12/2/15. 
Grimes, John George, 8258, Sgt., k., 29/4/18. , McDermott, ames, 24627, Pte., La 15/5/15. 
Gumby, Thomas, 11139, Pte. <s k. = 15/9/15. McDermott, Joseph, 24124, Pte., d.h., 1/5/15; 


Hall, Arthur, 25117, k., 18/5/15. McDonough, Michael H., 10909, Pee. -» 19/5/15. 
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McNamara, James, 11000 ar k., aor st 
McShane, James, 12519, Pte., k., 27/4/15. 
McSty, John, 1 capo gala Pte., k., 16/3) 15. 
Megann, Ed 8oss5, Pte., k., aC/s/ 1s. 
Mitchell, James Albert, 10578, , gee -» 13/6/15. 
Morgan, Richard, 8680 Bee. -» 30/6/15. 
Mulcahy Dennis, 11641 e., k., 10/3/35. 
Newell, Joseph, 31285, ae Os 15/7/15. 
Nicholson, oan +032: Pte., k., 19/3/ I de 
Nicholson, homas, 19903, Pt 2/5/15. 
Nimmo Archibald, ogg Sa Pte., ab, /8/15. 
Nolan, Patrick, 10472, 
Norris, George Leigh, 9243, it fr 22/5/15. 
O’Brien, Arthur, 9395, Sgt., k., 18/5/15. 
O’Connor, Thomas, 6146, Sgt., cs - ii/7/15- 
O’Hare, ibe gee) 10r1Q, sae 2 is Fee SunS: 
O'Neill, Michael, 9146, eo 27) 4/ i, 

O’Rourke, Thomas, 767, Pt ee 15. 
Patterson, James, 11778, Pte., a 
Peake, Robert, 13048, Pte. - k. ay/aits: 
Pearson James, 24148, Pre., k., 19 /5/15. 
Porter, Harry 11619, Pte., d., 3 15/6/15. 
Porter, John James, aoe , Pte., k., 29/4/18. 
Presbury, Henry, 18 e., d., 27/4/ 15. 
Prue, C arles, 23800, te., d. pss 6/3/15. 
Rawlings, Albert, 9094, Pte., k., 27/4/15. 
Rawlings, James, 11576, ee * » 15/6/15. 
Redfern, William, 8 60, Pre., tg 10/3/15. 
Reid, David, 9258, , 27/4) 15. 
Reynolds, George, 888 5 he. » 23/11/18. 
ptember Stanley, 8553, Pte. a h. - 9/5/15. 

igby, Edward, ay ae od te, k., 12/10/15. 

iley, George, 382 6, Pte., d., 16/3/15. 
pei George, 8651, ee k., 16/5/15 
Roberts, Samuel Dryest, 8836 Pte., x. on eye) 15. 
Roberts, William, 8933, Pte., k., 29/4/15. 
Rodgers, Hugh, 11869, Pte., hk. "2/4/15. 


Rodgers, Walter Stanley, 11794, Pte., k., 21/10/1§. 
Rogers, Thomas, 10075, Pte., k., 12/10/ Oe 
Rogers, William Henry Ward, 4057, Sgt., k., 30/4/15. 
Scanlon, Michael, 9205, Pte., d.h , 17 
Seddon, James, 23309, Pte.,d » 1/9/15. 
Seeds, Michael, 26482, Leto, k., §/10/15. 
Shea, {ames, 13833, Pte., d., §/2/15 
Shea illiam, 12 32, Pte., k., se) Jie: 

Smith, Ed Edward, 25112, Pte., k., PL LOLAS: 
Smith, ames Lo jan, 12097, Pte., d., 22/5/15. 
Smith, ichard ney 878s, Cpl., ‘7 -h., 25/9/14. 
Smith, Sydney Alfre 14633, Pte., k., 27/4/15. 
Smi illiam ward, 11353, Pte., k., 20/12/15. 
sate WH William Toba, 14934; ie d., 28/4/15. 
Stinson, Harold George, 11625, ,k. -» 4/7/15. 
Stirrup, William George, 13084, Pte, Ma, ae 4/15. 
peeney ohn Joseph, 1 B27 7 19 /5/15. 

hur, 25689, 28/5 
Tener. tPererice. 13316, Pte. os eee 
Tunley, Samuel, 14597, Cpl., k. -» 18/3/18. 
Tyson, Thomas, 25357, Pte., d., 29/11/15. 
Vine, George, 14889, Pte., k., 20/9/15. 
Walmsley, George, 140 8, Pte k., 24/5/15. 
White, Robert, 12396, » 18/5/15. 
Whittle, Spares: r1549, ee a i. 27/4/15: 
Whittle, William, 8657, /Cpl., » 27/4/15. 
Wilkinson, John, 25110, Pte. 
Willett, Robert, 18552, te., au as I rad 
Williams, Frederick Philip soi 27/4/15. 
Williams, Samuel, 14637, ti k., 27/4/ I 5. 
Wilson, Arthur 11822, 1/3/15 
Wilson, James ‘Thomas, 8 Ka i/3 ie < eriryirs 
rederick, 11185, Bs d., 2/6/15. 

Woodward, Thomas, 14971, Pte., k -» 17/10/18. 
Worstencroft, Harold, 12 or, Pte., oe 23/3/15. 
Wright, Richard, 12416, i s/ 5/15. 
Young, William, 11321, Pte., os Baie. 


es 15/10/15. 


sth BATTALION 


Adam, William Henry, 2137, Pte., k., 16/5/15. 
Brien, Alfred, 1942, Pte., d., 12/ /3/1 
Cavanagh Joseph Patrick, + 2527, te, ‘k. «» 1/5/15. 
Comrie, George M Munro, 2232, Pte., k., 21/10/15. 
Davenport, James, 28 3, Pte., k., eee 
Denny, James, 2018, a: ee 19/5/1 15. 
Dolman, Norman Frederick, 2375, Pte., k., 4/3/15 
Dunwoody, John Walter Scott, 179, Sgt. ee ic. +» 16/ rye 
Durose, Tom, 2464, Pte., ed de 
Evans, Joseph, PORs: Pte. ee PLES, 1/1 a4 
Fenner, Reginald Samuel, at 68, Pte., k., 16/5/15. 
Fleet, John, 1702, Pte., k., 21/10/15. 
Ford, plesendet | evison, ‘1602, Fee. & a tke 

age, William Henry, 1759, Pp. +» 10/5/15. 
Garner, Frank, 17909, Pte., k., 10/3/15. 
Graham, Robert ictor, 2343, Pte., Vet -» 16/5/15. 
Green, William John, 2247, Pte. -, d., 17/5/15. 
Greenish, Ernest William, 2234, coi’, d., 20/5/15. 
Gregg, John, 2798, Pte., d., 1/4/15. 
Hale, William Henry, 1812, Pte., d., 15/9/15. 
Harkin, James, 2673, Pte., k., 18/5/15. 
Harris, John Godfrey Wilson Victor, rik Pte., d., 28/6/15. 
Harpey, Harold, 2373, Pte., k., 16/5 
Harvey, osep h Wallace, 2482, Pte., k., "16/ 5/15. 

pratt Herbert Harold, 2678, Pte., k., 23/3/15. 

ie yer Geor e Peabody, 1972, Pte., d es ee irs 

Howe, F , 2101, Pte., k., a Tae 
Hughes, Eree. 1877, Pte., k., 16/5/15. 
Ireland, Arthur, 3376, Pte., d., aay it/ te. 

ennings, James, 2760, Pte., k., 7/12/15. 

ohnson, jonm 2591, Pte., k., 9/9/18. 

ohnson, oseph, 2819, Pte., k., 7 5/15. 

ones, Fran 2897, Pte., ri x eles 5 

ones, beni 2311, L/Cpl., ‘ke, pay ms 

Kettle Rupert Firth, 2175, L/Cpl., /5/15. 
Kirk, Thomas, 2382, Pte., k., vers /ts 


Lancaster James, Reginald, 2 375 Pte. d., 30/4/15 
Lash brook, J hn Thomas G agen 2013, ‘bie, Kh. ie 16/5/15. 
Lloyd, Bavvecd J., 152 eat k., 10/3/15. 
Lloyd, William, seaen ae 16/5/15. 
Lunt, William, 1393, Pt hed ee 
Lyons, Ub Thomas, 1615, Pt é/s/15. 
, Samuel, 1745, ah +» 16/5/15. 


Mallinson: William G., 2651 Sie! k., 16/5/13 
Martin, James, 2236, Pte., k., 10/3/15. Rese 


Mclntee, James, 1832, Pte., d.h., 29/5/15. 
McConville, Patrick, 2483, Pte., ‘k: _ 16/ 5/15. 
McDonnell, Alexander, 2584, Pte k., 17/5/15. 
McKenzie, ‘John, as ae k., 23 /3/15. 
MeNair, John, 2940 Si "23/ 6/15. 
McRoberts, Matthew Soe, 2342, Pte., 
Mercer, Reginald, 512, Cpl., LE. a 17 9/ 15. 
Miller, John H., 2366, Pte., k., 16/5/15. 
Milne, John Haskings, pa i, Be. i : 17/4/15. 
Moss, Joseph, 2822, Pte 

Moss, Joseph, 4576, Pte., d. “ analis. 

Myers, Alexander, 2411, Pte., k., 16/ 5/15- 

Naden, Robert, 2081, Pte., ae 17/5/15 

Nelson, William Edmund, 776, K 7See., k., 17/5/15. 
Newbitt, Richard, 1308, Pre., d., 25/5/15. 

Noble James, 2066, Pte. oe: Mes "16/5/15. 

Page, John Cornthwaite, 48, Sst. k., 16/5/15. 
Pearson, Wilfred, 2645, Pte., k., 19/5/15. 

Rees, Job, 242 , Pte., k., ete) es b 

Reynolds, Her ert Joseph, 5 cue ye } 19/7/18. 
Rice, Thomas Joseph, 22.53» 1 te. m 6/5/15. 

Rigby, William, 1625, Pte., k., oe 1s 

Roberts, Frederick avid, ts 3, Pte. 30/4/15. 15. 
Robertson, Harry, 139, Sgt., k., 16/ /§/15, D 

Scarfield, Robert Watson oyd, 2240, L/Cpl., a 6/4/15. 
Seeger, Alfred Herbert, 2091, Pte., k., 16/5/15 

Smith, Bernard, 1259, Pte., k., 16/5/15. 

Smith, Edward, 2729, Pte., k., 16/ 5/ "S 

Stokes, Robert, 192 . Pre. sj d. +» 21/5/1 ‘i 

Thomas, Thomas E ward, aes eye h., 24/9/14. 
Thwaite, John R., 3943, P a 12/ 15. 

Tomlinson, Frank, 157 ke AjCpl, =n 16/5/ 15. 

Unsworth, Charles Wil iam, 355, 8 gt., k., 16/5/15. 

Wade, William Stanley, 2714, Pte., k., tae 
Westergrew, William ohn, bd oe Pte., k k., 16/5/15. 
White, James, 55914, L./Cpl., * 21/10/15. 

Wilkinson, Henry, 2339, Pte., kK - ‘ 6/5/15. 

Williams, Gwilym P., 2244, Pte. _ 17/5/15. 

Williams, John Sydney, 2288, Pte., ao -» 10/3/15. 

Williams, Joseph, 1518, Sgt., ‘da h. "2/12/15. 

Williams, Ralph, 1620, Pte., ., 16/5/15 

Williams, William, 1408, L/Cpl., k., 56) ie: 

Wilson, James, 3627, Pte., - 27/11/15.- 

Wright, James, 2804, Pte., k «» 12/4/15. 


k., 18/5/15. 
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Allen, Harold, 1484, Pte., d., 20/4/1 

Barber, Wilfred, 1326, Cp L., nds: 9/9 15s. 

Barnes, George, 2286, Pre. ,d. “ 94 10/15. 

Barnshaw, Harry Gwillim, ‘Pre., , 26/5/15. 

Batson, Charles, 186, = agree s iafahs 

Blackburn, Arthur, 283 ig nF oF TOLSENS: 

Blackburn, Eric, zog9, Pte. . d., “tal 3/1 

Blackburn, Leonard, 1511, Pte. as/s/15, 

Cairns, Thomas Staniford, 2159, Pies a 6/ 15. 

Cama, "Vincent, 2692, Pte., d., 5/5/ ae 

Chappell, Colin, 2238, Pek Ei8 
Clarke, Henry FP Perc pega Pre. aes 

Clough, Gordon, 1 o4, Pte ‘> t, 6/5/15. 

Conroy, Peter, 1475, Pte, k., 19/ /9/14. 

Cook, Gerald Noel; 2090, Pte., d., 20/4/15. 

Costello, Arthur Francis, 1269. Pee = 24/6/15. 

Davies, Reginald Ernest, 2057, Pte. Noe 18/4/15. 

ope ee John Robert, 947, eS ay ke sey Pa 
Dig le, John Harold, 2510, Ste. me oe “30/3/38. 

worth, Eric Bruce, 1722, ee «» 5/8/15. 


Deaideon: Jonathan David, 1434, pa «> 13/3/15. 


Donnan Joseph George, 357, Sgt., k., 30/3/15. 
Evans, William Dickson, 2782, Pte., d., 28/4/15. 
Fairburn, Arthur West, 1320, Pte., k., 5/ 5/15 
Fairburn, William Ritchie, 1330, Pr te., y ot 5/ 15. 
Fisher, Robert Henry, 2121, Pte., k., sY 

Fowler, Albert, 2316, Pte., k., 18/5/18. 

Gilbert, John George, 1324, Pte., d., iim: 
Gladwinfield, Charles, 2129, Pte » 22/5/ts. 
Goodyear, James Henry, 1700, Bien ‘d., 13/4/18. 
Harris, Philip, 1890, P » 30/9/15. 

Harrison, William Henn 2403, Pte., d., 10/6/15. 
Haworth, Richard Spencer, 3083, Pte., d., 5/9/15. 
Haynes, Allan Stanley, 1731, Pte., d., 5/5/15. 
Hayward, John Philip, 1288, Pte., d., 9/7/%5. 
Houghton, Sydney Ba sty 1832, Pte. »k., 5/5/15. 
Howitt, Arthur, 2787 re oe pro! 3/15. 

Hyde, Henry Edwar 28 1p Pr oo S - 5/6/15. 

Jones, Albert, 2162, Pre. s/s 

ones, Alfred Hulme, 78, "Sgt. 4/15. 

ones, George Herbert, 824, Fte., » 20/3/15. 
ones, Stanley Tynemouth, 2051, Pie TH ree 5/15. 

ones, Trevor Alfred, 1351, Pte., ‘d., LA 
oynson, Harry Lindsay, 2044, Pte., s At 4/15. 


Kay, Thomas, 2135, Pte., Act §/8/ts 
oon Williars *hrederi hoa Pee. k., 3/s/ts. 
ony, Gooeas, or ig aly 
pang Alfred, 3 296 alle ay is 
Tesvers 2 ee fee, +» k., 29/4/15. 
Coriks oping ald, 247 d.h. +) 2/9/14 

penis Cecil Cecil Miles, 1 s, 1985, F Pte., d. ts sJa/ie: 
Lewis, pl., k., s/ 5/1 Bi: 
Scocaae Prat Frank ‘ober eetin: 1914, Pte., k., 5/5/15. 
Liversedge, Harry Kinder, 1824, Pte. dh. -. 30/9/14. 
Lloyd, Samuel rages Be 1614, Pte., d., 8/9/15. 
Marrison, hn, 33, Sat » k., 18/4/ 15 
Marshall, cities » 221, Sgt. 27/3/15. 
Maudsley John 2131, te. a k. - 5/5/15 

Morgan, Samuel Davies, 668, Sgt., — "25/9/15. 
Moulton, Arthur Bertram, 136, Sgt., k., 5/5/XS. 
Mountford, John William, 2781, Pte., k., acy 3/1 
O'Sullivan, eremiah James, 1752, Pte. -» k., 8/9 15. 
Owen, Francis John, 1579, 579. Pte. d.h., 2 oi 9/1 14. 
Owens, William Henry, 2347, Fee. d. - 14/ 5/15. 
Pennington, Sydney J. -, $45, Cpl., k., 5/5/15. 
Phillingham, John, 2633, Pte. 7h - ” 24/ /18. 
Phillips, Herbert Dutton 2617, ere +» 19/4/15. 
Pickett, William John, 38 124, Pte., k., 9/4/15. 
Pinces, John Edward, 2678, bee . boy 15. 
Platt. Richard, 1742, 'Pte., k., i ala 15. 
Porter, Thomas enson, 2221, » 30/6/15. 
Purvis, Reginald Clive, 1811, Pte., — /5/15. 
Rowland, Stanley, 1798, Pte., k., 38/4) 15. 
Ruddle, Francis Thomas, 2541 -» 5/5/15. 
Scarlin, Arthur Harold, 1224, ed gs a 7/10/14. 
Schonewold, Henry, 1888, Yte-s 8/5/35. 
Scorgie, Charles G., 2082, Pt (5/15. 
Sheridan, Alexander Patrick, Ay ’ Bia. » 5/5/15. 
Skafte, Charles Wilfred, 975, Sgt. p: d., ola 5. 
Stockley, Charles Thomas, 1 Ae Pre., d., 10/7/18. 
Teague, Thomas Every, 163 Cpl, k k., 5/5/15. 
Thistlewood, William, 1789, Pte. _ d. s 20 4 15. 
Thomas, William James, 2049, Pte., - 19/7/15. 
‘Thompson, Jenn 1922, Pte., k., sis/is 
Waterhouse, A echie Bryant, 1494, te., k., 28/4/15. 
Wedlake, Fred Hector, 1763, Pte., d., 13/ 3/1 15. 
Williams, William Lloyd, 2871 , Pre. , d., 23/3/15 
Wooding, Fred, 2857, Pte., ‘b., 19/6 /1t5s. 


7th BATTALION 


Ackers, Peter, 2174, Pte., k., 16/5/15. 

Alcock, Stephen, 1690, Pte., d., g/e/ 15. 

Allen, John Henry, 2245, Pte., k an Ki 16/371 
Ball, William Thomas, 2 ioe a Ms ul s/1s. 
Balshaw, Robert, ae ics rere 

Baker, Harold, 2974, L/C a ey r 
Barker, Harry, 265070, Bae hae etree: 

Barton, Albert, 2574, Pte., "4 rere 
Betteridge, fonn, 2333, Pree -» 18/8/18. 
Beveridge, William, 2087, ak k., 17/3/15. 
Bevington, Fred, 90403, ate., k., 29/9/15. 
Brade, Robert, 2792, Pte., k., 15/8/15. 
Bradshaw, George, 1393, Pte., d., 18/5/15. 
Braithwaite, Ernest, 1406, Pte., k., 15/5/15. 
Bridge, Harold, 3948, Pte., d. h., 7/9/15 

Brooks, Henry, 2187, L/Cpl., k., aay a/ik: 
Brown, Thomas, 3041, Pte., k. a 16/5/15. 
Burgess, Daniel, 2827, Pte., d., 3105/15. 15s. 
Butterworth, Harold Wild, 246 oy ke, 4/7/15. 
Byrne, John, 1200, Pte., d., 17/5/15. 

Cain, Benjamin John, 3129, ie k. , 16/5/t5. 
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Farrimond, George, 4130, as d., 33/7/18. Morris, William George 3561, sy fee 16/6/15. 

Ferguson, George, 693, Sgt. k a) 11/5/15. Murray, Joseph, 3000, Bee. k 413s 

Finlay, Alec., 3964, Pte., k., 10/10/15. Musker, riage 951, Pte., k., | 16 6/15. 

Fisher, Harry, 2403, L/Cpl. mie rye 15. pemerore xr Fran 2790, Be . 9/ 12/14, formerly 774, 

Flett, David, 1033, C.S.M., k. /6/15. Royal Army Servi ray .). 

Forster, Albert, 326s, pede k, ee Nicol illiam, 2487 ee rt 16/6/15, formerly 255, 

Forsyth, Robert, 26 ety tits oyal Engineers (T.F.). 

Foster, James, 2554, Spl kK. 16 Nisbet, John Charles Cause 3046, L/Cpl. d., 24/2/15. 

Fraser, John, 3271, L pl., Mie cy fo 15. O’Connor, Jack, ot i lpthag » ke 

Fraser, allace, 4018, /5R. i A ane ees Ogilvy, Charles ly, a142 Bee " tia/3s. 

Frazer, James ‘Craig, : 3272 Be. 4 t/2ltS: Orchardson, Charles, 4178, Pte., k 6/6/18. 

Gavin, James Johnson, 2585, Pt 22/12/14. Ormesher, Charl les William, 1294, rh Sgt., k, 16/6/15. 
rge, Edward, 3756, agg = 7, rite I Partridge, <ones 3398, A/L/Cpl , 6/4/15. 

Gibbons, Henry, 3286, Pte., k., 16/6/15. Paterson, John Sutton, a7a5, te. 5 oe. -» 16/6/15. 

Gibson, Sydney acne. Say Cpol., k., aoralts. Patterson, James Graham, haUeeh Sgt., d., 29/7/15. 

Gillanders, evap epee 85, C.S 'M , k., 16/6/r5. Paul pebonag 3 goto Prte., k., 47/20/15. 

Grave, Lamont » k., 16/6/13 a Benda illiam, 3779. Fe. ai ze (Or 1s. 

Gray, Eistry: ahs Bea 8/4/15. Piebin, Norman, 3401, Pte., /6/15. 

Grossart, Douglas Buctanin, 3770, Press k. 4 16/6/15. Sesh acl oha ie estas fa , Pee k., 16/6/15. 

Griffiths, Sta ey Thomas, 3 ane Pte. 20/6/25 Preston, ydney, 2395, Cpl 1s. 

Griffiths, William Madoc, 2 Lol a oe 16/6) 15. Purton, cares Lawrence, peoo L/Cpl, k., 16/6/15. 

Hadfield, James, 3693, Pte. k ces Oaie) Ramus, gin ney, 4560, Pte., : 14/11/ 1s. 

Halsall, Edward d, 2917, Pte., = Go/a/ ce. Randell, William, 3425, Pte., -» 16/6/15. 

Haugh, John Eric, 4216, Pte., k., Pek Raschen, ohn Go own 4040 Bee, om ze/OTss, 

Haywa ehalbnetig tanley, tet Pte., ety 15. Rawlins, Bertram Lloyd, 3148, L . k., 15/3/18. 

Henery, G ham Thornton, 3305, Pte., /6/15. Rawlinson, Ernest Elliston, 3 oe Pie, a, 23/12/14. 

Heywood, John, 3112, Pte., k., ser 8 nee Reppke, Joa a¢a3, Li L/Sg 

Higgins, Geoffrey Lea, 847, Pte., k., 16/6/15. Riddock, Donald Alexa: 2468, Pee, ¥ , eee 
gins, Harold Lea, 2868, Pte., ye 25/6/ 15. Rigby, Norman Ogilvie, ‘4374 e. ery e /iSs. 

Life Geoffrey Hawksley, 3299, Fr Pre., ., 16/6/15. Rimmer, precene, 3896 pi., k es 
Har Rowland Edwin, 2882, Pte., k., erry Rimmer, G corge Frederick, Any he. ie 16/6/15. 
Hillis, Samuel Denys, 3 83, Pre., i ., 16/6/18. Roberts, Archibald Younger, 1422, Pte., k., 16/6/15. 
Hocking, Joseph, 3561, d., BIZ /35 Roberts, James Percy, 3553, Pte., k., Tasik. 
Holmes, William iro “2806, L/Chl., i: -» 16/6/15. Roberta, ercy, 4010, Pte., k., or 8) 15. 

Horsley, ohn Heney 989, Pt 7 36, /6/15. Robinson, George, 4298, Pte., k., EO) OUES. 

Hughes, David, 4238 te., k., 18/6 Robinson, Richard Alan, 3555, gun a 16/6/18. 
Hughes, Robert, 2491 Pte., k., His, Rogers, Frederick Albert, 3421, ‘aa 5 UE 15. 
Hughes, Thomas Mathieson S eee 8, Pte., eh 7/4/15. Rogerson, bil A as George, 3830, as -»» 16/6/18. 
Irvine, William Harold, 1682, Pte., k., 96/6 /1§ Ross, Lpiing Ad i734 Pte. 3 d., 4/ 12/1 - 

amieson, Alick, 355201, a k., 9/8/15. Ross, John Casse 85 Pte., k., 16/6/15. 
ardine, Joseph, 4001, Pte. Layali. Rowe, Thomas Frederi: Monae. 2638, Pte., k., 16/6/15. 

ohnson, George, 3092, Pte., a Ss eects Rowlands, Richard, 3839, Pte., d., 16/3/15. 
ohnstone, James ‘Thomas 3324, oe - 16/6/15. Rule, Stanley Herbert, 3552, Pre., k. % heey 5. 
ohnstone, Joseph, 3849, ve 5. Sanderson, hur, 3433, Pte., d., 8/4/15. 
ones, David Owen, 4710, Pte., aye - 12/15. Sands, Edward, 3879, Pte., k., ii: 
ones, John, 1538, Sgt., k., 16/6/15 Savage , Norman Barnewell, ars L/ oe oi -» 16/6/15. 
ones, Thomas Frederick, re Ser k., 16/6/1tS. Schoheld, Clifford, 4050, Pte., 7 16/6 
ones, William, 2507. Pte., k., 1 Jae Scott, Arthur Joha, 2577, Pte., k., i He a 

elly, yarnes, 3330, ag J. » / 5/ a Scott, Victor, 4054, Pte., = si TEC 
Kincaid, Hugh, 3775 i: 16/6/15. Selkirk, ohn, 3625, Pte., ‘ 13/3 /1§ 

Kirk, Alexander, 3348, Pre. eet 9/4/18. Sharp, homas, 17 LG pl., k., 36/6/ 15. 
Large, Victor, 2872, Pte e., k., ee Is Simpson, Arthur Neil, 3450, Kor” core! 15. 
Lavin, William John, o Pte., d., ¥ /15. . Simpson, William Alexander, i oe - Ashes 15. 
Lawrenson, Robert, 3614, Pte., ke | 16/ f 15. Sinclair, David McDonald, abies, ier is St/8 /15. 
Lawson, Edward Gemmell, 1282, ‘Cpl. -» 16/6/15 Slade, Charles, 3050, Pte., k., 16 
Leatherbarrow, Arthur Leslie, a8r7, L/Cpl ie, 287 9/tSs. Sloan, Thomas Alexander, ace Pre. <e “ ita 6/15. 
Leech, Richard, 3338 oa « k., 4/6/15 Smedley, blr apr 3676, hh _ Zoe re 
Little, Roland, 2332, <6: ies orbs Smith, Josuah, 2294, Pte., es oN [15 
Lorimer, David, 2711, Pre., k., 16 /6/1 Speers, John Gregg, 3 37, Me Cot - 16/6/15. 
Macdonald, Douglas, 2675, pe 16/ 6/15 Speirs, Robert, 2809, Pte., d., 24/ iis 
Macdonald, George, 44344, Pte. 5 a eh, 6/ rast 5, formerly Stark, William Webster, 2495, Pte., k., "16/6/18. 

192, Royal Field Artille Stephenson, Harold, 4020, Pte., k., ay, 6/15. 
Mack, Myles, 1 58, L/Cpl., 4a 9/1/15. Stretch, William Henry, 3700, Pte. au 24/2/18. 
Mackenzie Willi iam Robert, 4260, Pte. k., Leet S Teague, Basil Every, 3009, hae k., 2 8/ 2/15. 
Mackie, Charles Boddington, 4071, Pte. e as -» 16/6/15 Theckston, James, 2903, P di, 5/6/15. 
MacS elias F Briscoe Francis, 3076, Pte., k., 16/6/ ic Thomas, Frederick, 3873, Pte., 5 tage > 
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11th BATTALION 


Allan, William George, 12201, Pte., k., 13/12/15. 
Bridge, William, 21165, Pte., — 5/7/15. 

Clague, Bramwell, 25910, Meth -» 15/9/15. 
Cooney, Edward, 12786, Pte., d., rie 
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BATTALION 
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Birkenh head, Charles, 19819, Pte., k., 8/10/15. 
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Marsden, Thomas, 1 325, oes d.h., 17/8/15. 
Marsh, John, 19232, » 20/12/15. 

McMahon, Robert H. Rs ease, Pte., k., 20/12/18. 
Murray, James, 19629, Pte., d., 20/ 12/ 15 

Prescott, Thomas Abraham, 19887, Pte., x, 20/12/15. 
Roberts, Thomas, 1 709, Pte., k., 27/1 1/15. 

Scott, John, 19555, ae Aeris 

Simmons, John, rosie. Prte., d., 20/12/15. 

Taylor, Frederick Arden, 21309, Pte., d., axes /15. 
Thompson, Joseph Henry, 20658, L/Cpl., k -» 6/12/15. 
Toole, Philip, 19667, Pte., k., 20/12/15. 


14th BATTALION 


Douglas, George, 19057, L/Cpl., k., 25/9/15. 
Gorman, Patrick, 19 B77. Fre. ah. 4/3/15. : 
Gaunt, Ralph, 18941, /Cpl., k., 15/9/15. 


Harrison, Alfred Ernest, 18894, oe a k., 15/9/15. 
Kearney, William James, 300 zones: S » 15/9/15. 
Sutton, Joseph, 19672, Pte., a a Sarre 5. 
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I $th 


Gaughan, Thomas, 18081, Pte., d.h., 31/7/15. 
Graney. William, 19121, Pte., d.h., 31/10/15. 


16th 


Bradshaw, William, 23521, Pte., d.h., 31/7/15. 


Hockaday, John Tabener, 12355, Pte., d.h., 29/4/15. 


17th 


Holland, Charles Adam, 15775, Pte., k., 11/5/15. 
Jackson, Matthew Flood, 21976, Pte., d.h., 24/1/15. 


18th 


Dodd, Alexander Alfred, 24649, Pte., d.h., 2/6/15. 
Ellis, Emrys, 17050, Pte., d.h., 5/1/15. 

Hayworth, William, 24573, Pte., d.h., 24/1/15 
Hoban, Patrick, 16578, Pte., d.h., 23/12/14. 


19th 


BATTALION 


McGiveron, John, 20957, Pte., d.h., 7/12/15. 
Murray, Patrice 11678, Pte., d.h., tS) t/aus 


BATTALION 


Price, Joseph, 25290, Pte., d.h., 16/4/15. 
Ray, Elias, 14061, Pte., d.h., 16/2/ es : 


BATTALION 


Moore, Albert James, 15814, Pte., k., 11/5/15. 


BATTALION 


Rench, Thomas Frederick, 16992, Pte., k., 16/10/15. 
Rezin, Reginald, 24620, L./Cpl., k., 20/12/15. 
Thomas, William, 42839, Pte., k., 30/1/15. 


BATTALION 


Hull, George Thompson, 21522, Sgt., d.h., 6/6/15. 


20th BATTALION 


Sanderson, James, 37251, Pte., d., 23/10/15. 


21st BATTALION 


Amery, Reginald, 30187, Pte., d.h., 29/11/15. 


Ist GARRISON BATTALION 


Townsend, David, 32051, Pte., d.h., 18/9/15, formerly 9372, Lancashire Fusiliers. 


2nd GARRISON BATTALION 


Murphy, Thomas, 9979, Pte., d., India, 5/9/15. 
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